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XiLiZABETH, daughter of Matthew Robinson, Esq. of 
West Layton, in Yorkshire, of CoTcney, Cambridge* 
shire, and of Mount Morris, in Kent, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Drake, Esq. was born 
at York, on the second of October, 1720. 

Her father was grandson of Sir Leonard Robinson, 
who was the youngest son of Thomas Robinson, Esq. of 
Rokeby, in the county of York. The family of Robin- 
sons of Rokeby were descended from the family of Ro- 
bertsons, Barons of Strowan, in Scotland ; the above 
mentioned Thomas Robinson, of Rokeby, her great 
great grandfather, being the fourth in descent since 
their removal into Englaiy^ 

The Robinsons of RoEeby were promoted to the 
rank of baronets of England in 1730, in the person of 
Sir Thomas Robinson, then member of Parliament for 
the borough of Morpeth ; and of peers of Ireland by 
the title of Baron Rokeby of Armagh, in the person of 
Richard Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of Ire- 
land, whose meritorious exertions for the improvement 
of that kingdom, during the thirty years of his prima- 
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cy, are too well koown to require description Id this 
place. Both these honours having been given with 
remainder to the Robinsons of West Lay ton, have since 
devolved, first on Matthew Robinson Morris, the elder 
brother of Mrs. Montagu, and are now held by Morris 
Lord Rokeby, her nephew. 

Her father resided at West Lay ton Hall, derived by 
inheritance from the beiress of the ancient family of 
Layton in that place, and at Edgeley, in Wensley Dale, 
during the summer, and at York during the winter, 
until she was about seven years of age. Her mother 
becoming, by the death of her brother, the heiress not 
only of her father^s property at Coveney in Cambridge- 
shire, but also of the Kentish property at Mount Mor- 
ris, as heiress of Sarah her mother, daughter and heir- 
ess of Thomas Morris, Esq. the family removed from 
Yorkshire ; first to Cambridge, and afterwards to Mount 
Morris, otherwise called Monks Horton, near Hithe, in 
Kent, where she continued to reside with her father 
and mother, until her marriage in 1742, with Edward 
Montagu, Esq. grandson of the first Earl of Sandwich, 
and member of several successive Parliaments, for the 
borough of Huntingdon, *^^ 

During her residQpkti^p|Hpibridgeshire she derived 
great assistance iB^j)|^ education from Dr. Middleton, 
the author of the Life of Cicero, whom her grandmo- 
ther had taken as a second husband. Her uncommon 
sensibility and acuteness of understanding, as well as 
ber 'extraordinary beauty as a child, rendered her an 
object of great notice and admiration in the Universi- 
ty, and Dr. Middleton was in the habit of requiring from 
her an account of the learned conversations at which, in 



iiis society, she was frequently present ; not admitting 
of the excuse of her tender age as a disqualification^ 
bat insistiog that although at the present time she could 
but imperfectly understand their meaning, she would in 
future derive great benefit from the habit pf attention 
inculcated by this practice. 

Her father, who had married at the age of eighteen, 
being then a fellow-commoner in the University, was a 
person of great intellectual endowments, and much ad- 
mired for his talents of conversation, and for his taste 
in the fine arts, particularly in painting, in which he 
acquired so great a proficiency as to excel most of the 
professed artists of his day in landscape. He was proud 
of the distinguished notice bestowed on his daughter, 
and contributed to increase in her the vivacity of wit, 
with which, like himself, she naturally abounded ; and 
although, as she advanced in age, it was frequently dis- 
covered that two persons with such powers of repartee 
could not fail to clash in argument, yet while he affect- 
ed to repress her promptness of reply, which some- 
times embarrassed him, he at other times afforded per- 
haps too much encouragement to those sallies of hu- 
mour, which by grave readefs may be thought to form 
too large a part of her early correspondence. 

Mr. Robinson had by his marriage twelve children ; 
nine of whom, seven sons and two daughters, survived 
the period of Mrs. Montagu's marriage. 

From a regard to the interests of his numerous fami- 
ly, Mr. Robinson was induced to spend more time in 
the country than was consonant with his love of social 
conversation ; and the impatience with which he ei^ 
dared the privation of his favourite enjoyment, may be 



considered as a proof of his merit in submitting to so 
seYere an act of seif-denial. We find him described la 
the correspondence as troubled by the spleen, and 
not always preserving a perfect unanimity amidst the 
dulness of a country neighbourhood. This state of 
ennui gave a tincture of sarcasm to his con?ersation, 
which his children might naturally be expected to im- 
bibe. 

Mrs. Montagu, in her early education, did not re- 
ceive those strong impressions of the truth of divine 
revelation, which she acquired at a later period, from 
her intimacy with Gilbert West and Lord Lyltletbn. 
It was reserved for the influence of the steady princi- 
ples of Christianity, to correct the exuberant spirit of 
lier genius, and to give the last touches of improve- 
ment to her character. 

Her brothers were likewise much addicted to litera- 
ry studies, and became early distinguished scholars. 
Their emulation produced a corresponding zeal in 
their sisters, and a diligence of application unusual in 
the females of that time. Their domestic circle was 
accustomed to struggle for the mastery in wit, or the 
superiority in argument; and their mother, whose 
frame of mind partook rather of the gentle sedateness 
of good sense, than of the eccentricities of genius, was 
denominated by them the Speaker, from the frequent 
mediation by which she moderated their eagerness for 
victory. 

During the residence of the family in Cambridge- 
shire, from different visits at Wim'pofe with her father 
And mother, arose the intimacy with Mrs. Montagu's 
earliest correspondent, Lady Margaret Cavendish Har- 



ley, only daaghter and heiress of Edward second Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer. Lady Margaret Hariey was 
bom Feb. 11, 1714, and was married 1734 to Williafl^ 
second Dake of Portland. 

On the back of the first letter is written by Lady 
Margaret, ^' Mrs. Eliza Robinson's letter, received Feb. 
24, 17a^ at Wimpole.^' It appears by this letter that 
jhe had been on a visit at Wimpole with her mother. 
She was then eleven years of age ; Lady Margaret 
eighteen. Her letters to this correspondent, which 
have been all preserved from that early period, abound 
with vivacity and girlish playfulness. They present 
an interesting picture of her understanding, but as they 
were written with the freedom of intimate conversa- 
tion, and were principally dictated by the desire of 
amusing her friend, they contain many lively sallies at 
the expense of her country neighbours, which may be 
thought too satirical upon a grave review. But not- 
withstanding the embarrassment I feel from the wish of 
producing nothing which may cast a less favourable 
light upon her disposition, or hurt the feelings of fami- 
lies connected with the individuals mentioned, I am in- 
duced to give extracts from this early correspondence^ 
as they will most naturally exhibit the progress of her 
mind. And I am convinced that it will not be thought 
the least of her merits to have subdued the propensity 
to satire, which a gay temper, a playful fancy, and a 
singular facility of expression must have rendered a 
perpetual temptation. 

A letter dated ^aoibridge, April Gth, 1732, affords 
the earliest instance of this species of levity : 

^' This Cambridge is the dullest place, it neither at- 
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■ fords any thing entertaiDing or ridiculous enough to put 
into a letter. Were it half so difficult to find something 
to say as something to write, what a melancholy set of 
people should we be who love prating !" The love of 
society and of the capital, as the great resort of amuse- 
ident and conversation, appears early, and continued 
strong through the whole of her life. 

"Horton, Jan. 27, 173f. I hope I shall have the 
pleasure of paying my respects to your Ladyship soon, 
for though I am tired of the country, to my great satis- 
faction, I am not so much so as my papa ; he is a little 
Tapbured, and last night after two hours silence he 
broke out into a great exclamation against the country, 
and concluded in saying, that living in the country was 
sleeping with one's eyes open ; if he sleeps all day I 
am sure he dreams very much of London. What makes 
this place more dull is, my brothers are none of them 
here ; two of them went away about a fortnight ago, 
and ever since my papa has ordered me to put a double 
quantity of saffron in his tea. I beg you would not 
mention a word of this to my papa, when he has the 
honour of seeing you, for fear he should think I make 
too free with him." 

" Horton, February 1 1th, 1734. Dr. Middleton sends 
us word my papa's acquaintance wonder he has not the 
spleen, but they would cease their surprize if they 
knew he is so much troubled with it, that his physician 
cannot prescribe him any cordial strong enough to keep 
up his spirits. We think London would do it effectual- 
ly, and I believe he will have recourse to it. - But not 
seeing any want of spirits in me, he will not be' troubled 
with my company. I have thought of feigning melan- 



choly, but have considered, upon mature • deliberation, 
that be would be so glad to find me silent, as never to 
let me stir again, lest I should return to my primitive 
talkativeness and impertinence.'' 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Horiony May 82, 1734. 
Madam, 

I suppose by this time the town is empty enough to 
give you leisure to read a tedious letter from a country 
correspondent. I have forborne writing in compassion 
to your Grace, but now I may be allowed to have some 
upon myself; but such is my misfortune I have nothing 
to entertain you with. If 1 should preach a sermon up- 
on an old woman who died yesterday, you would think 
it a dry subject : or if I tell you my paps^s dogs have 
devoured my young turkies, you will rather laugh at 
me than pity me ; or should I give you an account of 
our bustle about the election, it would not entertain 
you extremely. I think 1 may tell you, our new mem- 
bers have given a ball, and I am very glad they met 
with success, since they have made so good an use of 
. it. I was too far distant from the ball to go to it, 
which a£9icted me more than either the loss of the 
old woman or the turkies. 

I am surprised that my answer to your Grace's letter 
has never reached your hands. I sent it immediately 
to Canterbury by the servant of a gentleman who dined 
here, and I suppose he forgot to put it in the post. I 
am reconciled to the carelessness of the fellow, since it 
has procured to me so particular a mark of y oar con- 
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cera. If my letter were sensible, what would be its 
mortificatioD, that, instead of having the honour to kiss 
your Grace^s hands, it must lie confined in the foot- 
man^s pocket, with greasy gloves, rotten apples, moul« 
dy nuts, a pack of dirty cards, and the only companioQ 
of its sort, a tender epistle from his sweetheart, ^^ tra 
tell Deth.'* Perhaps by its situation subject to be kick- 
ed by his master every morning, till at last, by ill 
usage and rude company, worn too thin for any other 
use, it may make its exit in lighting a tobacco pipe. 
I believe the fellow who lost my letter knew very well 
how ready I should be to supply it with another. 
I am, Madam, 

Your Grace^s most obedient servant, 

Elizabeth Robinson. 



To the Same. 

Horton^ November 3d^ 1734. 
Madam, 

I hope your Girace will have no more returns of your 
fever, for though you may bear them with patience, I 
cannot; and I shall put on as musty a fac^ at the fever, 
as Miss W could make at my incivility, or the ab- 
sence of Doctor Sandys; to describe the horror of 
which, would require at least as tragic a bard as Lee : 
for then ^^ she would look, good gods, how she would 
look !" 

1 am extremely glad Lady Oxford* has found so 

• Henrietta Cavendish Holies, daughter and heiress of John 
Pake of JfewcasUe* 



much benefit bjr the Bath waters ; we talked of going 
to Bath, but my pajpa i§ so well that it is laid aside. I 
em very glad my papa has reco?ered his health, or 
rather his spirits, for that was all he wanted ; bat I 
shocild have been better pleased if he had gone to Bath 
first, to have attributed his cure to that circumstance. 
One common objection to the country is, one sees no 
faces but those of one^s own family ; but my papa thinks 
he has found a remedy for that, by teaching me to 
draw ; but then he husbands these faces in so cruel a 
manner, that he brings me sometimes a nose, some«> 
times an eye at a time ; but on the King^s birth-day, as 
it was a festival, he brought me out a whole face with 
its mouth wide open. If I could draw well enough, I 
would send Miss W. her own musty face. I am sorry 
Le Brun has not seen it, that he might have put it in 
his book of drawings among the faces that express the 
several passions; but he has none that express mustl- 
ness* 

Your €hraee desired me to send you some verses. I 
have not heard so much' as a rhyme lately, and I beF- 
lieve the Muses have all got agues in this country ; 
but I have enclosed you the following summons, which 
we sent to an old bachelor, who is very much our huii»- 
ble servant, and would die, but not dance for us ; biit 
being once in great necessity for partners, we thought 
him better than an elbow chair, and compelled him t6 
come by this summons, which pleased me extremely, 
as I believe it was the first time he ever found the 
power of the fair sex. I must beg pardon of your 
Grace for sending any thing so trifling. My Papa and 
Mamma desire their best respects to your Grace. To 
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make room for other nonsense, I must conclude my 
own, and only beg your Grace to believe me, 
Idadam, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Elizabeth Robihson. 



IVftf. To J. B. Esq. 

^^ Whereas, complaint has been made to us Commi^^ 
doners of Her Majesty^s Balls, Hops, Assemblies, £lc. 
for the county aforesaid, that several able and expert 
men, brought up and instructed in the art or mystery 
of dancing, have and daily do refuse^ though often 
thereunto requested, to be retained and exercised in 
the aforesaid art or mystery, to the occasion of great 
scarcity of good dancers in these parts, and contrary to 
the laws of gallantry and good manners, in that case 
made and provided ; and whereas, we are likewise 
credibly informed that you, J. B. Esq. though educated 

in the said art, by that celebrated master Lally, 

senior, are one of the most notorious offenders in this 
point, these are therefore in the name of the Fair Sex, 
to require you, the said J. B. Esq. personally to be and 
to appear before us at our meeting holden this day at 
the sign of the Golden Ball,"^ in the parish of Horton, 
in the county aforesaid, between the hours of twelve 
and one in the forenoon, to answer to such matters as 
shall be objected against you, concerning the aforesaid 
refusal, and contempt of our jurisdiction and authority ; 
and to bring with you your dancing shoes, laced waist* 

* It is the ball on the top of the bouse. 
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toat, and white gloves. And hereof fail not, under pt- 
ril of our frown, and of heing from henceforth deemed 
and accounted an old bachelor. Given under our 
hands and seals this eighth day of October, 1734, to 
^bich we all set our hands.'' 



To the Same. 

June 21 f in the Morning. 
Madam, 

I SHOULD have answered jour Grace^s letter before 
this time, had I been at home ; but I went to make a 
visit to mj neighbour, Mrs. K , the daj after I re- 
ceived it, and did not return till yesterday. I can ea- 
sily suppose the hurry of diversions you were in upon 
jour release aAer so long a confinement to the house. 
If you had as many different diversions in town, as you 
have employments in the country, I have no notion 
how you could dispatch them in so short a time ; no 
shepherdess in the plains of Arcadia had ever more 
rural amusements than my Lady Dutchess ; you did not 
mention your riding upon a milk white palfrey, with 
captivated knights by your side, but I imagine your 
Grace only suppressed that part of your pastoral ro- 
mance, for fear I should not think it so humble as the 
spinning-wheel. I expect to see your spinning as great 
in story as Penelope's web. I used to doubt the truth 
of Hercules's spinning at Queen Omphale's distaff, but 
now I see what delicate forms may be employed in that 
work, it is no longer the subject of my wonrler or con- 
tempt ; and I begin to think it the finest adventure of 
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his life. I remember the conclusion of a song, which 
used formerly to be sung by a shepherd and shepherd- 
ess, but I intend to put it down in my song book, by a 
Duke and a Dutchess : 

Dutchess, So I'll to my distaff. 
Duke, And I'll to mj plough. 

I should be much obliged to your Grace if you would 
do me the honour to send me some decent limb of your 
drawing. If you design to make any proficiency in 
that art, I would advise you not to draw old men^s 
heads. It was the rueful countenance of Socrates or 
Seneca that first put me out of conceit with it ; had 
my Papa given me the blooming faces of Adonis and 
Narcissus, I might have been a more apt scholar; and 
when I told him I found those great beards difficult to 
draw, he gave me St. John's head in a charger ; so to 
avoid the speculation of dismal faces, which by my art 
I dismalized ten times more than they were before,^ I 
threw away my pencil. If I drew a group of little fig- 
ures, I made their countenances so sad, and their limbs 
so distorted, that from a set of laughing Cupids, they 
looked like the tormented infants in Herod's cruelty, 
and smiling Venus like Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren. Though my happy genius chiefly led me to the 
drawing tragi-comic countenances, for I drew down the 
eyes till they looked as if they were weeping, and 
turned up the ends of the mouth, which gave an amia- 
ble simper to the lower part of the face ; with some 
vanity I say it, nobody drew a compound passion, such 
as grief and joy, and pain and pleasure, better than 
myself: like my famed predecessor, Apelles, I have 
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drawn as well with a happy stroke of my pencil as it 
has fallen out of my hand, as ever I did with pains and 
study. I haye heard of some who have been famous 
landscape painters; others who have been famous 
Imttle painters; but I take myself to have been the 
best hospital painter ; for I never drew a figure that 
was not lame or blind, and they had all something of 
the horrible in their countenances ; and by the arching 
of their eye-brows, and the opening their mouths, they 
looked so frightened, you would have thought they had 
seen their own faces in the glass. 

I told my papa what you said of him. He says he 
will answer all your accusations in a north-west wind ; 
what your Grace says of the easterly wind is very just. 
For my part I think he need not trouble himself about 
the wind, for his shape is as little of the camelion*s as 
any one's ; he does not look as if he lived upon air. 

I am very sorry I have made so very free with your 
cousin, but how could I imagine any person whQ 
was neither handsome nor agreeable, was your rela- 
tion ! I dare say she is a very distant one ; had she 
been within four or five degrees, she must have been 
both ; but I am sure she must be eight or ten off be- 
fore she could be neither. I believe Miss D 
and her Fubbsey are now one flesh, or rather one fat. 

I am. 
Your Grace's most obedient servant, 

EuzABETB Robinson. 
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14 
To the Same* 

Mount MorriSf Septembtr Ath, 1736. 
Madam, 

I HAVE been racking my brains for an excuse for my 
negligence in not answering your Grace's agreeable 
letter ; but I find my offence so much beyond the power 
of apology, that I want no less than your own good hu- 
mour to excuse it ; and I think 1 cannot give a greater 
proof of my opinion of it, than by relying wholly upon 
it for my pardon. And now I will suppose your Grace 
gives me a smile ; and upon that I will proceed with 
my letter, as supposing myself excused, and forgiven. 

' I shall give you the best account I can of the time I 
have spent since 1 wrote last to you ; 1 was near five 
weeks at Tunbridge, and returned just time enough for 
the races at Canterbury. But in the order of things, I 
should first speak of Tunbridge ; and 1 will mention 
the part of the company 1 imagine best known to 
your Grace, viz. the Dutchesses of Norfolk and Rich- 
mond, Lord and Lady Litchfield, Lord and Lady Tyl- 
ney, and their family, Lord and Lady Augustus Fitzroy, 
and Lord Stanhope and Lady Lucy, and Lord and Lady 

' Peterborough, and Lord Paisley, and Lady Dillon, and 

Mr. and Mrs. Southwell ; Lord V came a little 

before 1 left the Weils. What a ridiculous thing it was 
to swear the peace against that animal 1 How timorous 
must her Ladyship be, if he could put her in fear of 
her life ! He danced at the ball, but with a gravity of 
countenance, and solemnity of gait, that showed the 
dance was only in his toes, and never reached his heart. 
Had she prudence and good nature, though his undep> 
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staDding might not make them happy, they might at 
least be easy. Not to be miserable is all soi£e people 
are capable of. There want not only virtues, but a 
thousand little accomplishments to make married peo- 
ple entirely happy ; I know why they are very often 
not happy, but your grace knows why they are, by ex- 
perience ; and that is the sure way of judging. I think 
if there were not better representatives of the married 
state than the thin melancholy countenance of Lord 
V , the words " for better for worse," which have 
but a bad sound, would soon be out of use. 1 don't 
know whether it proceeds from the dulness of the 
weather, or the subject, but I am almost asleep, so I 
must change my conversation from matrimony to a ball. 
You know some of our Grubstreet wits compared mar- 
riage to a country dance, which Scheme I extremely 
approved ; but when I read it, I thought it should have 
been set to the tune of '' Love for ever ;" but they say 
it never did go to that tune, nor ever would. I danced 
twice a week all the while I was at Tunbridge ; and 
once extraordinary, for Lord Euston came down to see 
Lord Augustus Fitzroy, and made a ball. Lord Euston 
danced with the Dutchess of Norfolk ; but her Grace 
went home early ; and then Lord Euston danced with 
Lady Delves. We all left off about one o'clock. The 
* day aflier I left the Wells I went to the races, which 
began on Monday, and ended on Thursday, and I came 
home yesterday. On Monday there was an assembly 
again, and on Thursday another play ; and as soon as 
that was over a private ball, where we had ten couple. 
Lord Crawford, and Lord Rothes were at the races. 
The person most noticed for singularity at Tunbridge 
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was Lord : he ia always making mathematical 

scratches In his pocket-book, so that one half of the 
people took him for a conjuror. He Is much admired 
and commended by his acquaintance, which are few in 
number. 1 think he had three at the Wells, and I 
believe he did not allow them above a sentence a piece 

in a whole day, the rest he left Lady L to say, 

who, I believe, does not acquit herself ill of the office 
of spokeswoman. She seems to be very good natured, 
sensible, and of a more communicative temper thaR 
his lordship. 

I am, Madam, 

Your Grace's, &c. 

£. RoBursoR. 



To Mrs. Jinstey. 

Mount Morris, near Hyihe, July I5th, 
Bear Madam, 

I AM much ashamed that I did not fulfil my promise of 
writing to you as soon as j^ou went into £ssex, but I 
was then in all the hurry of London diversions ; and 
for want of leisure, not inclination, to write, was oblig- 
ed to defer it till my coming into the country. I have 
been here about a fortnight, in which I have been a 
good deal engaged in making and receiving visits. Yes- * 
terday I was overturned coming from a neighbour's. 
We got no hurt at all, but were forced to borrow a 
coach to bring us the rest of the way, our own being 
quite disabled with the fall. If my right finger and 
thumb had not been necessary to me to write to you, I 
believe in the fright I should . have been glad to have 
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giveD them to lia?e insured the rest of me. I always 
think one visits in the country at the hazard of one's 
bones, but fear is never so powerful with me as to make 
me stay at home, and the next thing to being retired is, 
to be morose ; contemplation is not made for a woman 
on the right side thirty, it suits prodigiously well with 
the gout or the rheumatism ; rest and an elbow chair 
are the comforts of age, but the pleasures of youth are 
of a more lively sort. I have in winter gone eight 
miles to dance to the music of a blind fidler, and return- 
ed at two o'clock in the morning mightily pleased that 
1 had been so well entertained. I am so fond of danc- 
ing, that 1 cannot help fancyifig I was at some time bit 
with a tarantula, and never got well cured of it. I shall 
this year lose my annual dancings at Canterbury races, 
for my papa bad made a resolution (I assure you with- 
out my advice) not to go to them ; they are to begin 
on Wednesday. The entertainments are, two assem- 
blies and a play ; there is but little company expect- 
ed this year. I would have contributed as much 
as I could towards the ball, had the higher powers or- 
dained it ; but, alas ! my father passed a negative upon 
my good intentions, and so obedience and staying at 
home is the only thing for a dutiful daughter; the place 
being but empty of company strengthens much the ef- 
fort of duty, and makes obedience passive, else a good 
ball on one side, and a command on the other, raise 
mighty conflicts in one's breast ; not indeed whether 
one shall obey, for that is inevitable, but whether one 
shall be pleased with it, which is not so determined. 
At present you may see I am not much disappointed,^ 
but how should I feel any chagrin while 1 write to 

VOL. I. 2* 
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you ; it will be in your power to make up the loss of 
the races to me in my yearns account of pleasure, by 
letting me hear frequently from you, till we meet again 
at the grand rendezyous of England. How happy 
should I be were I your neighbour. Did I know any 
body hereabouts that deserved you I am sure I could 
never help proposing the match. I hope you will stay 
longer in town next year. 1 have not received a letter 
from you, and the miscarrying of one of your letters, 
besides the loss of it, suspended our correspondence for 
two year& I hope we shall never again meet with such 
an interruption ; I have the vanity to tHink we then 
loved one another extremely, but neither of us took 
the pains to say so, though the other would have been 
pleased to have heard it ; 1 am sure I never ceased tel- 
ling any body but yourself the friendship I had for you. 
I have few who have been so long my acquaintance as 
yourself, and therefore should be much concerned at 
the losing an esteem which has grown with me from, I 
believe, seven or eight years old, when I first loved 
you and your doll. I stayed at home that morning in 
•eo^pectation of your brother. I was not very well, and 
therefore could not come to you. I desire you would 
make my compliments to the Doctor and Mrs. Anstey ; 
all here desire their services to you, in particular my 
sister and brother Robinson, who is returned from Bath - 
much better in health than he was last year when he 
was at Cambridge. I have left no room to subscribe 
myself your obedient humble servant, 

£• Robinson. 
To Mrs, Mary Anstey,* 

Brinkley^ near Cambridge, 

* This lady was sister to the Author of the Bath Guide. 
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To the Dutchess of Portland. 

October 15, 173«. 

Madam, 

Had I known so agreeable a letter had been upon 
the road to me, 1 should not have made my complaints 
to jour Grace in the manner I did, nor did I know of 
Xiady Anne^s marriage when I wrote. 

I believe your Grace will be surprized when I tell 

you Lady is endeavouring to drive away the 

spleen by keeping company with her country neigh- 
bours, which is indeed the case at present ; her Lady- 
ship made a ball at a few days ago, to which she 

did our family the honour to invite them, and as we . 
were obeying her commaods, and had got into the 
coach with our ball airs, and our dancing shoes, at five 
miles of our journey we came to a brook so swelled by 
the rain that it looked like a river, and the water we 
were told was up to the coach seat, and as I had never 
heard of any balls in the Elysian fields, and do not so 
much as know whether the ghosts of departed beaux 
wear pumps, I thought it better to reserve ourselves 
for the ridotto, than hazard drowing for this ball, and 

so turned back and went to Sir W K 's, 

whose family were hindered by the same water. For 
my part i could think of nothing but the ball ; when 
any one asked me how I did, I cried tit for tat ; and 
when they bid me sit down, I answered Jack of the 

Green. A few days after the ball Lady T bespoke 

a play at a town eight miles from us, and summoned us 
to it; and two of toy brothers, my sister, and your 
humble servant, went according to her Ladyship^scom- 
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-wands, and aAer the play the gentlemen invited all the 
women to a sapper at the inn, where we staid till two 
o^dock in tlie morning, and then all set oat for oar re- 
spective homes. Here, I sappose yoa will think my 
diversion ended, hat I most tell yoar Grace it did not ; 
for before I had gone two mOea I had the pleasare of 
being overtomed, at wliich I squalled for joy ; and to 
complete my felicity, I was obliged to stand half an 
boar In the most refreshing rain, and the coolest north 
breeze I ever felt ; for the coach bracers breaking 
were the occasion of oar overturn, and there was no 
moving till they were mended. You may sappose we 
did not lose so favourable an opportunity of catching 
.cold ; we all came croaking down to breakfast the next 
morning, and said we had caught no cold, as one al« 
ways says when doe has been scheming, but I think ( 
have scarce recovered my treble tones yet. 

We bad seven coaches at the play : there was Lord 

W , Lady Charlotte F , Lady Betty F , 

Capt. F ^ his lady and Miss P 's ; Mr. F , 

and Miss Molly P caught such colds they sent 

for a physician the next day ; Lady K and Miss 

K have kept their beds ever since; poor Lady 

T was overturned as she went home, and caught a 

terrible hoarseness, which was the better for the poor 
coachman, who by that means escaped a sharp and 
shrill reproof; and indeed it is enough for any poor 
man to lie under the terror of her frowns ; with a look 
she can wound, with a frown she can kill. 1 think I 
never saw so formidable a countenance : in short, her 
smiles are like the sunshine and rain in an April day ; 
she smiles and frowns together, which make a beautiful 
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contrast in her visage. Ladjr Mary T has a little 

of her ladyship's sweetness in her countenance. I 
think Lord T 's education of his son is some- 
thing particular ; he encourages him in swearing, and 
singing nasty ballads with the servants ; he is a very 
fine boy, but prodigiously rude ; he came down to break- 
fast the other day when there was company, and his 
maid came with him, who instead of carrying a 
Dutch toy, or a little whirligig for his Lordship to play 
with, was lugging in a huge billet for his plaything ; 
his diversions are all of the manly kind, which make 
him very strong, but that qualification seems more ne- 
cessary for a porter than a man of quality. There was 
a fine supper at the ball. My eldest brother got out of 
the coach and put on a pair of boots, and rode on to 

the ball, when we turned back ; he told me Lord T-^ 

danced with Lady Betty F , and Lord W with 

Lady T ; it puts one in mind of the anthem, " The 

mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
young sheep.'' My papa has been two days at Lord 
T 's ; he comes to us at Sir Edward Bering's to- 
morrow, and then leaves H . We are to have 

another ball or two at a gentleman's house, when the 
moon shines, which has a great influence upon us Kent- 
ish people. I am afraid Lord T will be gone be- 
fore it comes to our turn to have a ball ; we certainly 
show a spirit above the little accidents of life, not to be 
discouraged by these disasters in our first undertaking, 
but proceed, hoarse as we are, in our diversions. 

Lord W has ceased his douceurs to Miss P , 

which I was sorry for ; I always think a languishing 
swain of forty (next to a credulous virgin of thirty 



yean old) the most diverting sight in the world ; Solo- 
mon said well when he said there was a time fur all 
things ; there is a time to sigh, and a time to smile, but 
a sigh in an old man is a groan, and the smile of an old 
maid a grin. There is a time to flatter, and a time to 
believe it ; but there is a time when flattery is fulsome, 
and belief ridiculous ; there is a time to ogle, and a 
time to look through spectacles, but to do both togeth- 
er is squinting through a glass ; a moving, not a melt- 
ing sight. I think all our sex can do for old men is to 
compasaioDate their pains, and pity them ; indeed Lord 

W ^is a very, agreeable man, not too old to love, but 

of too discreet an age to whine ; Miss P is so pret- 
ty she may expect to be admired, but I would not have 
her always think what may be, is. I believe your Grace 
thinks I have been hoarse, and bottled up my prate for 
this week, and am now taking an opportunity to send it 
to you, as it wants no voice to utter it ; in this way 
however my paper admonishes me to leave ofi*, howev- 
er disagreeable it may be. 

I am, Madam, 

your^s, &c. 

Eliz. Robinsott. 



To the 8ame* 



Hatch, Uih, 1738. 



Madam, 

Your Grace's very entertaining letter wasTent to me 
at Sir Wyndham Knatchbull's, where I have been about 
three weeks, and propose returning to Mount Morris in 
a few days. I am as angry as I dare be with your 
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Gfftce, that jon did not send any accoant of those charm- 
ing fire-works, which 1 fancy were the prettiest things 
imaginable. I very mach approve yoar love of variety 
in trifles, and constancy in things of greater moment. I 
think yoQ have great reason to call exchange robbery, 
though the common saying is to the contrary. For my 
part, who never saw one man that I loved, I scarce im- 
agine I could be fond of a dozen, and come to that un- 
reasonableness so ridiculously set forth in Hyppolito in 
the Tempest ; at present I seldom like above six or 
eight at a time. 1 fancy in matrimony one finds varie- 
ty in one, in the charming vicissitudes of 

<* Sometimes my plague, sometimes my darling ; 
'< Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling*" 

Then the surprising and sudden transformation of the 
obsequious and obedient lover, to the graceful haughti- 
ness and imperiousness of the commanding husband, 
must be so agreeable a metamorphosis as is not to be 
equalled in all Ovid^s collection, where I do not remem- 
ber a Iambus being transformed into a bear. Your Grace 
is much to be pitied who has never known the varie- 
ties I mention, but has found all the sincerity of friend- 
ship, and complacency of a lover, in the same person ; 
and I am sure my Lord Duke is a most miserable man 
who has found one person who has taken away that 
passion for change, which is the boast and happiness of 
so many people. Pray tell my Lord Dupplin that i ne- 
ver heard of a Viscount that was a prophet in my life. 
I assure you I am not going to tie the fast knot you men- 
tion ; whenever 1 have any thoughts of it I shall acquaint 
your Grace with it, and send you a description of the 
gentleman with his good qualities and faults in full 
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length. At present I will tell yon what sort of a man 1 
desire, which is above ten times as good as I deserve ; 
for gratitude is a great virtue, and I would have cause 
to be thankful. He should have a great deal of sense 
and prudence to direct and instruct me, much wit to di« 
vert me, beauty to please me, good humour to indulge 
. me in the right, and reprove me gently when I am in 
the wrong : money enough to afford me more than I 
can want, and as much as I can wish ; and constancy to 
like me as long as other people do, that is, till my face 
Is wrinkled by age, or scarred by the small pox ; and 
after that I shall expect only civility in the room of 
love, for as Mrs. Clive sings, 

'< All I hope of mortal man, 
*< Is to love me whilst he can." 

. When I can meet all these things in a man above the 
trivial consideration of money, you may expect to hear 
I am going to change the easy tranquillity of mind I en- 
joy at present iov a prospect of happiness ; for I am, 
.like Pygmalion, in love with a picture of my own draw- 
ing, but 1 never saw an original like it in my life ; I 
hope when 1 do, I shall, as some poet says, find the sta- 
tue warm. 

I am. Madam, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

Eliz. Robinson. 



To the Same. 

Dee. 17, 1738. 
Madam, 

Your Grace^s most welcome, and very circumstantial 

letter, ought to have been acknowledged long ago, but 



the srarpriring and entertaioiog incidents so frequent at 
Baljstrode, are so scarce at Mount Morris, that it b hafd- 
Ij possible to amass a parcel of circumstances together. 
Here we sleep with our forefathers, and all acts tliat 
we do, which are to eat, drink, sleep, and die, are 4h^ 
not written in the book of the Chronicles ! As a want 
of business at home gives one great leisure to look af^ 
ter other people's, I must take the liberty to advise 
what is to be done in the cases you mention. 

I heard a very ridiculous story a few days ago : Mr. 
Page, brother to Sir Gregory, going to visit Mr. Ed- 
ward Walpole, a tame goat which was in the street fal- 
lowed him unperceived when he got out of the coach 
into the house ; Mr. Walpole^s servant thinking the goat 
came out of Mr. Page's coach, carried them into the 
room to Mr. Walpole, who thought it a little odd Bfr. 
Page should bring such a visitor, as Mr. Page no less 
admired at his choice of so savoury a companion ; but 
civility, a great disguiser of sentiments, prevented their 
declaring their opinions ; and the goat, no respecter of 
persons or furniture, began to rub himself against tlie 
frame of a chair which was carved and gilt, and the 
chair, which was fit for a Christian, but unable to bear 
the shock of the beast, fell almost to pieces. Mr. Wal- 
pole thought Mr. Page very indulgent to his dear crony 
goat, and wondering be took no. notice of the damagef 
said he fancied that tame goats did a great deal of barmy 
to which the other said he believed so too ; at last, af* 
ter much free easy behaviour of the goat, to the great 
detriment of the furniture, they came to an explanatioQi 
and Mr. Goat was turned down stairs with very little 
ceremony or good manners. 
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I do not know whether your Grace had heard that 
Lord Castlemain and Mr. Child took their horses, and 
went, out of a frolic, and robbed a taylor who had just 
received a large sum of Lord Tjlney, and the taylor 

returning directly to my Lord T , to tell his sad 

story to the servants, saw my Lord Castlemain ride in- 
to the yard ; and said, not knowing his Lordship, that 
he was the man who robbed him. The servants, who 
were not privy to the frolic, laughed much at the tay- 
lor, who persisted in the story ; and Mr. Child, while 
they were in this dispute, likewise came in, and the 
taylor said that was the other highwayman, and grew 
very clamorous. Lord Tylney enquired what noise he 
heard, which set the young gentlemen laughing so much 
that he insisted upon their acquainting him with the 
story ; and they thinking they had carried it on far 
enough, told him the story, sending, as they intended, 
the money to the taylor, after having sufficiently fright- 
ened him. But the taylor, who recovered his spirits 
with his money, insisted upon 501. as a recompense for 
silence upon a subject that did not do much honour to 
the adventurers. I must say, I was much surprised to 
hear Lord Castlemain was concerned in so manly an 
exploit ; he smells so sweet, and talks so like a wait- 
ing gentlewoman, 1 should never have suspected him to 
be able to put* even a taylor in fear of his life. Lady 

T • has set an assembly on foot about eight miles 

from hence, where we all meet at the full moon and 
dance till twelve o^clook, and then take an agreeable 
journey home. Our assembly, in full glory, has ten 

coaches at it ; and Lady T , to make up a number, 

Id pleased, in her humility, to call in all the parsons, 
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apprentices, tradiestnen, apothecaries, and farmers; mil- 
liners, mantuamakers, haberdashers of small wares, and 
chambermaids. It is the oddest mixture jou can ima- 
gine ; here sails a reverend parson, there skips an iairy 
apprentice, here jumps a farmer, and then every one 
has an eye to their trade ; the milliner pulls you by the 
hand till she tears your glove ; the mantua-maker treads 
upon your petticoat till she unrips the seams ; the shoe- 
maker makes you foot it, till you wear out your shoes ; 
the mercer dirties your gown ; the apothecary opens 
the window behind you that you may be sick ; and the 
parson calls out for Joan Saunderson. Most of our neigh- 
bours will be in town by the next moon, so we shall 
have no more balls this winter. In town the ladies talk 
of their stars, but here 

• If weak women go astray, 

. The moon is more in fault than they. 

Will-o'wisp never led the bewildered traveller over 
hec^e and ditch, as a moon does tis country gentlefolks ; 
a squeaking fiddle is an occasion, and a moonlight night 
an opportaDity* to go ten miles in bad roads at any time. 
1 most tell your Gra'ce that my papa foi^ets twenty 
years. «Dd nine children, and dances as nimbly as atiy of 
the quorum ; but is now and then mortified by hearing 
the ladies cry, " Old Mr. Robinson ! Hay sides and turn 
your daughter ;'' other ladies who have a mind to ap- 
pear young, say, " Well ! there is my poor grand papa, 
he could no more dance so f Then comes an old bat- 
chelor of fifty, and shakes him by the hand, and cries, 
" Why, you dance like one of us young fellows ;" ano- 
ther, more injudicious than the rest, says by way of 
complimeDt, ^^ Who would think you had six fine chil- 
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dren taller than yoareelf ? I protest if I did not know 
jOQ I should take jou to be young ;'' then says the 
most .antiqoated virgin in the company, ^^ Mr. Robin- 
son wears mighty well; my mother says he looks as 
well as ever she remembers him ; be used to come 
oAen to the house when 1 was a girl.^' You may sup- 
pose he has not the hyp at these balls; but indeed it is 
a dutemper so well bred as never to come but when 
people are at home and at leisure ; 1 think 1 have the 
pleasure of observing his health to mend every day, 
and I am of opinion with the spinster's mother, that he 
never looked better. 

i have not heard any thii^ of Lady A since her 

wedding ; Sir Robert had an apoplectic fit at Sir Philip 

B 's a little before they married ; Sir Philip is so 

fond of him and his lady, that it is thought he will leave 
him some part of his estate, which is very considera- 
ble. I don't know from whence the friendship arises ; 
there may indeed be a sympathy in the souls of Sir 
Philip and Sir Robert, but there never was less resem- 
blance of body. Sir Robert Austin's shadow, by moon- 
light, would make a dozen of the other. The apothe- 
cary in Caius Marius is a corpulent man, in comparison 
of him. I cannot describe him to your Grace, a sha- 
dow is too material, and a skeleton too fat. — Charon 
will not ask half his fare to waft him over Styx, for he 
will take up no room in the boat ; Pluto will make him 
his prime minister, and Proserpine^JHriU take him for 
her husband's relation. He is really the grim king of 
the ghosts ; he will be president of the court of Death. 
His wife and he are literally but one flesh, for she has 
all the flesh herself. But why should the fat and lean 
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equally torment your Grace ? I know if I was to under- 
take to describe her, I could never bring ber circum- 
ference within my sheet of paper. For once, she shall 
come into a narrow compass, for I think now compas- 
sion is due to you, and I will, for your sake, let Lady 

B grow a little fatter. It is two o'clock ; I sat up 

after every body was gone to bed on purpose to write 
you this letter. " Sleepless myself, to give my readers 
sleep;'' I assure your Grace it is no small pleasure to 
me to think that you may get as good a nap by my let- 
ter as I have lost by it. I beg my compliments to his 

Grace. I could describe Lady B in much less 

compass than I could tell you how much I am your 
Grace's obedient servant, 

Eliz. Robinson. 



To the Same. 

Mount Morris^ 1738. 
Madam, 

Your Grace's lively description of the pleasures of 
the Town, made me rejoice that one so sensible and 
deserving of its diversions should have so large a share 
of them. But I envy and grudge the opportunities to 
those drowsy mortals who can sleep on a ridotto night, 
nod in their chimney the first night of a new play, and 
never dream of drawing rooms, &c. They should live 
at Mount Morris: You say you suppose I have no 
spirits left, but alas ! that is not the case ; I have much 
prate, which is of no use but to talk to the echo^ a 
nymph of no invention or reply^ and though never sileat 
in my company, never diverting. Were things as in 

v6l. I. 3* 
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Eeop's days, when beasts could talk, the country might 
be a place of conversation ; a jay might flutter about 
like a beau, a nightingale sing an opera song, a calf 
talk like a squire's eldest son, a stately ox be as grave 
a companion as the chairman of the bench of justices, 
a bull roar like a patriot senator, a sheep whine like a 
lover, and dame Partlet be as polite in conversation as 
a notable housewife, Jowler might bark scandal. Finder 
hunt out secret history, and a greyhound run down a 
weak reputation. But if these metamorphoses cannot 
be compassed, it is very common to see the reverse of 
my scheme ; though I never saw a calf a direct young 
squire, 1 have seen many an heir apparent a very calf, 
and so of the rest. Pray, Madam, if you meet with any 
of my auimais upon two legs, advise them to take to all 
fours and people woods, not crowd cities. They had 
better live in the country where they are respected, 
than in town where they are laughed at ; and I observe 
here nobody laughs at what they say but themselves. 
I have heard a definition of man, that he is a risible 
animal, and suppose therefore these sort of gentlemen 
laugh only to prove they are of the honourable spe- 
cies; for it would be barbarous to imagine they 
laughed all their lives without .a reason, as without a 
jest. I assure you nothing but deafness can make my 
papa forget London, for I take care to make honoura- 
ble mention of that noble city once a day at least ; but 
my unwearied diligence in asking questions, cannot yet 
bring me to the knowledge of the time fixed for our 
departure, but it will be in March ; I shall conjure him 
to come up by the second ridotto ; one of those charm- 
ing assemblies is too much to lose. I hope your Grace 
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will ba?e leisure to befltow upon your bumble serrant, 
wbile sbe is in town, that I ma)& ba?e the satis&ction 
of enjoying the most agreeable company in the pUa* 
santest place. You are very good to say you will write 
to me. I hope the young marquis, and the little ladies 
are well My best respects attend my Lord Duke. 
My papa, and mamma, and sister, beg their compli- 
ments. 

I am, Madam, 
your Grace's most obedient servant, 

EUZ. ROBIMSOH. 



To the Same. 

Borion, Dee. 1T38. 
Madam, 

I THINK I cannot possibly show a greater regard to 
your Grace^s commands, than by obeying them in the 
strictest sense ; therefore as you desired me to write to 
you soon, I have written the soonest that was possible. 

I arrived at Mount Morris rather more fond of socie- 
ty than solitude. I thought it no very agreeable change 
of scene from Handel and Gaffarelli, to woodlarks and 
nightingales ; it seems to me to be something like the 
different seasons of youth and age ; first, noise and pub- 
lic shew, and then atier being convinced that is va- 
nity, retirement to shades and solitude, which we soon 
find to be vexation of spirit. I think Solomon was in 
the wrong when he said all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, he ought to have said all was vanity or vexation 
of spirit ; for the one succeeds the other, as darkness does 
light, and especially in the women ; the young maid is 
all vanity, and the old one all vexation. The same 
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cheek which when hlooming was the woman's Tanity. 
when wrinkled becomes her vexation ; but every things 
has its use; were it not for wrinkles, what prudent 
maxims should we lose which now instruct us ? -What 
scandal which diverts us? for old maids have nothing 
to do but to shew their own prudence and other peo- 
ple's follies. You see how sententious I am grown 
only by a fortnight's retirement from the world. When 
the world has left me I shall speak only in proverbs, 
for if these things are done in a green tree, what shall 

be done in a dry ? Sir F. D 's sister is to be married 

to Sir R 1 A — — n, a Baronet of our country ; if the 

size of his estate bore any proportion to the bulk of his 
carcass, he would be one of the greatest matches in 
England, but unhappily, for her the first is as remarkably 
small as the other is large ; so all she is to get for six 
thousand pounds is a fat man, a lean estate, and a trum- 
pery title. Indeed a lady may make her lover languish 
till he is of the size she most likes ; if she should waste 
him an ell in circumference, he would be almost as 

slim a man as Sir John C n. At present you would 

take him for a descendant of Gog and Magog. As it is 
not now the fashion for men to die for love, the only 
thing a woman can do to give herself a reputation, rs 
to bring a man into a consumption. What triumph 

then must attend the lady who reduces Sir R. A to 

asses milk ! Queen Omphale made Hercules spin, but 

greater glory waits the lady who makes Sir R. A 

lean. ■ 

I hope your Grace will favour me with a letter soon ; 
to write to you from hence, would be extremely like 
Swift's country post of news from the hen roost. I told 
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my papa how much he laid under your Grace's (ikh 
pleasure for hurrying out of town ; but what is a fine 
lady's anger, or the loss of London to fi?e and forty! 
They are more afraid of an easterly wind than a frown 
when they are of that age. My mamma and sister de- 
sire their compliments. 1 hope the Marquis of Titek- 
field is well. 

I am, Madam, 

your most humble servant, 

Eliz. RotlHSOH. 



To the Same. 

— ' 173S. 

lLu)iJf| 

As your Orace tenders my peace of mind yoa wiU be 
glad to hear I am not so angry as I was. I own I was 
maoh moved in spirit at hearing yon neglected yonr 
beaitb, but since yon have had advice, there is ose 
gafe step taken. As for me, I have swallowed the 
weight of an apothecary in medicine, and what i am the 
better, except more patient and less credulous, 1 know 
not. I have learnt to bear my infirmities, and not to 
trust to the skill of physicians for curing them. I 
endeavour to drink deep of philosophy, and be wise 
when 1 cannot be merry, easy when I cannot be glad, 
content with what cannot be mended, and patient 
where there is no redress. The mighty can do no 
more, and the wise seldom do as much. You see I am 
in the main content with myself, though many would 
quarrel with such an insignificant idle inconsistent 
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person ; bot I am resolved to make the best of all cir- 
cumstances around me, that this short life may not 
be half lost in pains, ^' well remembering and applying, 
the necessity of dying.^' Between the periods of birth 
and burial I would fain insert a little happiness, a 
little pleasure, a little peace: to-day is ours, yester- 
day is past, and to-morrow may never come. I wond- 
er people can so much forget death, when all we see 
before us, is but succession ; minute succeeds to mi- 
nute, season to season, summer dies as winter comes. 
The dial marks the change of hour, every night brings 
death-like sleep, and morning seems a resurrection; 
yet while all changes and decays, we expect no altera- 
tion, unapt to live, unready to die, we lose the present 
and seek the future, ask much for what we have not, 
thank Providence but little for what we have; our 
youth has no joy, our middle age no quiet, our old age 
no ease, no indulgence ; ceremony is the tyrant of this 
day, fashion of the other, business of the next. Little 
is allowed to freedom, happiness, and contempla- 
tion, the adoration of our Creator, the admiration of his 
works, and the inspection of ourselves. But why 
should I trouble your Grace with these reflections. 
What my little knowledge can suggest you must know 
better: what my short experience has shown, you 
must have better observed. I am sure any thing is 
more acceptable to you than news and compliments, 
so I always give your Grace the present thoughts of 
my heart. I beg my compliments to Lady Oxford, 
who I hope is better. 

1 am. Madam, 
your Grace's most obe^ent servant, 

E. Robinson. 
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To the Same. 

Mount Morris^ July 18, 1739. 



Madam, 

The great art of life is to turn our misfortunes to oui* 
advantage, and to make even disappointments inslru- 
tal to our pleasures ; to follow which rule 1 have taken 
the day in which 1 should have gone to the races, to 
write to your Grace. About ten days ag© my papa 
made an hypocondriacal resolution not to go to the 
races, for the vapours and love are two things which 
seek solitude ; but for me who have neither in my con- 
stitution, a crowd is not disagreeable, and I always find 
mys<^1f prompted by a natural benevolence and love of 
society, to go where two or three are gathered togeth- 
er. The very name of assembly has its charms for 
m6, that of a ball carries still a further attraction in it; 
but as 1 can employ the time in writing to you, I can 
easily determine 1 have not lost any pleasure^by asking 
myself a few questions. If I had seen a thousand peo- 
ple, is there any one whose company I should value 
like the Dutchess of Portland's, or could the whole to- 
gether make one half so complete ? to which I answer 
most sincerely, no. In spite of the love of gadding, I 
shall be brought to confess that at home, with an inex- 
haustable ink bottle, an indefatigable pen, and an un- 
limited sheet of paper, I have the means of the great- 
est happiness your absence will allow. Surely these 
things will outweigh the irrational pleasure of jumping 
and cutting capers. The theory of dancing is extreme- 
ly odd, though the practice, is agreeable. Who could 
by force of reasoning find out the satisfaction of casting 



•ff, right hand and left, and the hayes? we often igno- 
rantly laugh to see a kitten tvrniog roand in pursuit 
of its own tail, when the creature is only turning sin- 
gle. I shall have an account of the races from my 
brother Robinson who is there ; as for the barrister, he 
came down to the sessions, and when he had sold all 
his law, packed up his saleable eloquence, and carried 
it back to Lincoln^s Inn, there to be left dll called for. 
Would you think a person so near akin to me as a 
brother could run away from a ball ? I hear some Can- 
terbury girls, who could aspire no higher than to a 
younger brother, are very angry, and say they shall 
never put their cause into his hands, as he seems so 
little willing to defend it ; I am much afraid he will 
never again be in the remitter of their grace : I am 
inclined to think he never designs to dance again till 

he is made a Serjeant. Lord and Lady R are to be 

at the bead of affairs this year. They will look like 
ambassadors from Liliiput and Brobdignag to the Cor- 
poration of Canterbury. There is always a play the 

night after the assembly. If I can guess Lady R 's 

taste she will bespeak Tom Thumb, with the humours 
of the little puppet Nibble Biscuit. Next year we 
must certainly go to the races for the good of our coun- 
try, and I shall dance to either a Whig or a Tory tune, 
as it happens, for I am not like dancing monkeys who 
will only cut their capers for King George. I will 
dance for any man or monarch in Christendom ; nay, 
were it even a Mahometan or idolatrous king, I should 
not make inuch scruple of it. I had the misfortune to 
be overturned the other day in coming from Sir Wynd- 
ham KnatchbolPs ; and I assure you 1 but just avoided 
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the indecency of being topsy turvy ; my head was so 
mnch lower than its usual situation, that is has left my 
ideas in a perfect litter ever since. Many material 
things in my memory are laid aside, and all those of 
consequence (if ever there were any) are missing ; but 
I dare say they are there still, for I am sore I have 
uttered none of them. I shall begin to think, from my 
frequent overturns, a bone-setter a necessary part of 
equipage for country visiting. I am sure those who 
visit much, love their neighbours better than them- 
selves. Perhaps you will be as apt to suspect me as 
any body of that extreme of charity, but I am so tender 
of myself, there are few for whom out of choice I 
would hazard even a gristle or a sinew ; but civility is 
a debt which must be paid. I hope in all accidents I 
shall preserve a fingeMnd a thumb to write myself 
your Grace's 

most obedient, 
and most obliged humble servant, 

£. KoBiirsoN. 



To the Same. 

Canterbury, August 15, 1739. 
Madam, 

I HOPE the writing faculty will be restored again to 

your Grace in a few days, for I never stood more in 

need of such a consolation. I am at present banished 

from home by the small-pox. On Saturday a woman 

and three children, who live in a farm-house at our 

gate, fell ill of it, which so much frightened my very 

good and tender mamma, that my papa sent my lister 

VOL. I. 4 
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and mjself directly to Canterbaiy, where we shall stay 

a wee^ with Mrs. S , and then go to Mrs. T-^ — ^, 

the wife of a prebend of this church. I do not much 
like a country town ; there is little company except 
deans, prebends, and minor canons. We have met 
with a great deal of drility, and have nothing bat 
messages and visits from prebends, deacons, and tibe 
rest of the church militant here on earth. In short, 
the whole town takes to me so much that I am sure 
they would choose me member of Parliament, if I 
would offer myself as a candidate. 1 think I shall be tir- 
ed of the study of divines, before our pestilential lieigh- 
bours are well again. To my unspeakable grief b^ 
brother Robinson will not be persuaded to avoid the 
danger. I heard lately that Mr. Dashwood was dead 
at Rome. I hope it was ndi Miss Dashwood^s brother, 
for an addition of fortune, which comes by the loss of « 
friend, is always far from welcome. I have seven bro- 
thers, and would not part with one for a kingdom ; and 
if I had but one I should be distracted about him ; but, 
thanks to fortune, 1 am plentifully provided with them ; 
surely no one has so many or so good brothers. Three 
of them intend seeing me to-morrow, and will stay 
here two or three days. I have written a line to the 
I)uke ; I hope the feminine hand will not hurt his re- 
putation. I ne?er wrote before a letter to a gentleman 
which was not read with spectacles ; but it will be ne- 
<:essary for^me to bespeak some younger correspondent 
for fear of losiog my old ones the first hard winter. I 
think there are some of them could not bear a long 
frost. If 1 did not always write ill I should make Bome 
excuse for this letter ^ my .pen has been an atioient in- 
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habitant of the staafish, it baa defaced mtiGh white 
paper, and been loog the engine of industry and the 
secretaiy of chligence. It has given flight to as much 
foolishness, as when it was in the wing of a goose, but 
it sings its last so melodiooslj one would imagine it 
was taken from a swan ; it shall however, e'er I con- 
sign it to ignoble rest, sign myself 

your Grace's very humble servant, 

E. Robinson. 



To the Same* 

Mmnt Morrisy Oct. 10, 1739. 

Madam, 

It is extremely good of your Grace to continue to 
make me happy at a time when I can neither see you 
nor hear from you. I should have written upon my 
leaving Lady KnatchbuU's, but the country and the 
head-ach are certainly the worst correspondents, as well 
as the dullest companions in the world. I have pro- 
mised continualljr to trouble you no more, having ex- 
hausted all my epistolary matter, but I cannot help ex- 
pressing my gratitude to my Lord Duke, who is cer- 
tainly a person of indefatigable good nature. I hope 
lOon to have the pleasure of seeing you in my way to 
Bath,, and beg you will give orders to your porter to 
adniit me, for if not, as I am grown thin since my in- 
disposition, he will think it is my ghost and shut the 
door ; and if you should afterwards read in your visiting 
book. Miss Robinson from the^hades below, you will 
guess the meaning of it ; b\it remember i am not going 
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to be dipt in Lethe, but the Bath water. I^' shall 
stay but a few days in town, and then shall proceed with 
my father and mother to the waters of life and re- 
covery. My papa^s chimney corner hyp will never 
venture to attack him in a public place ; it is the sweet 
companion of solitude, and the offspring of meditation, 
the disease of an idle imagination, not the child of 
hurry and diversion. I am afraid that, with the gaie- 
ties of the place, and the spirits the waters give, I 
shall be perfect sal volatile^ and open my mouth and eva- 
porate. I wish you and his Grace much comfort, and 
Lady Bell much joy upon the occasion of her marriage. 
I imagine she only waits for the writings. Lawyers, 
who live by delay, do not consider it is often the death 
of love. They would rather break an impatient Inv- 
erts heart than make a flaw in the writings. Then 
they think of the jointure, and separation of the turtles, 
who think they can never part from, or survive each 
other ; at last they are convinced they loved, but the 
lawyer reasoned. Your Grace, by experience, knows 
what makes matrimony happy ; from observation I can 
tell what makes it miserable. But I can define ma- 
trimonial happiness only like wit, by negatives ; His not 
kissing that's too sweet, 'tis not scoldiog that's too sour, 
His not raillery that^s loo bitter, nor the continual 
shuttlecock of reply, for that's too tart. In short I 
hardly know how to season it to my taste ; but I would 
neither have it tart, nor mawkishly sweet. I should 
not like to live upon metheglin or verjuice ; and then, 
for that agreeable variety of sometimes my plague, 
sometimes my darling, it would be worse than any 
thing ; for recollection would never suffer one either 



entirely to lore them when good, or hate them when 
bad. I believe your Grace will easily soppose 1 am not 
a little pleased at escaping the stupidity of a winter in 
the country. I have heard people speak with comfort 
of being as merry as a cricket, but for my part I do 
not find the joy of being cohabitant of the fire side with 
them. I am in very good spirits here, and should be 
so were I in a desert ; I borrow from the future 
the happiness I expect, and from the past, by recollec- 
tion, bring it back to the present. I can sit and live 
over those hours I past so pleasantly with you when I 
was in town, and in hope enjoy those I may have the 
pleasure of passing with you again. 1 was a month at 
Hatch, where the good humour of the family makes 
every thing agreeable ; we had great variety in thd 
house : children in cradles, and old women in elbow 
chairs. I think the family may be looked upon like the 
three tenses, the present, past and future. I am very 
glad to hear the Marquis and the little ladies are well ; 
I beg my compliments to his Grace. The hour for 
ghosts to rest is come, so I must vanish ; I shall appear 
again in a white sheet of paper e^er long ; but what can 
I write from a place where I know nothing but that 
I am, 

your Grace^s humble servant,^ 

£. Robinson. 
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To the Same* 

1739, 

Madam, 

As I always acquaint your Grace with tuy motions from 
place to place, I think it incumbent upon me to let you 
know 1 died last Thursday ; having that day expect- 
ed to hear of a certain dutchess, and being disappoint- 
ed, I fell into a vexation, and from thence into a cha- 
grin, and from that into a melancholy, with a compli- 
cated et cetera, and so expired, and have since crossed 
the Styx, though Charon was loath to receive me into 
the boat. Pluto enquired into the cause of my ar- 
rival, and upon telling him it, he said, that lady had 
sent many lovers there {by her cruelty, but I was the 
first friend who was dispatched by her neglect. I 
thought it proper to acquaint you with my misfortune, 
and therefore called for the pen and ink Mrs. Rowe 
had used to write her letters from the dead to the liv- 
ing, and consulted with the melancholy lovers you 
had sent there before me, what I should say to you. — 
One was for beginning. Obdurate Fair, one for address- 
ing you in metre, another in metaphor ; but 1 found 
these lovers so sublime a set of ghosts, that their ad- 
vice was of no service to me, so 1 applied to the other 
inhabitants of Erebus. 1 went to Ixion for counsel, 
but his head was so giddy with turning, he could not 
give me a steady opinion ; Sisyphus was so much out 
of breath with walking up hill he could not make me 
an answer. Tantalus was so dry he could not speak 
to be understood ; and Prometheus had such a gnaw- 
ing at his stomach he could not attend to what I said. 
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Presently aAer I met Eurjdice, who asked me if I 
could sing a tune, for Ploto had a yery good ear, and 
I might release her for ever, for though 

<< Fate had fast bound her, 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet singing a tune was Tictorious." 

t 

1 told her I had no voice, but that there was <»ie Ladj 
Wallingford in the other world, who could sing and play 
like her own Orpheus, but that I hoped she would not 
come thither a great while. The fatal sisters said they 
had much fine thread to spin for her yet, and so Madam 
Eurydice must wait with patience. Charon says the 
packet boat is ready, and ghosts will not wait, so I must 
take my leave of you to my great grief; for, as Bays in 
the Rehearsal says ghosts are not obliged to speak 
sense, I could have added a great deal more. Pluto 
gives his service, and Proserpine is your hun^ble ser- 
Tant. We live here very elegantly, we dine upon es* 
fience like the Duke of N ; we eat and drink the 

soul and spirit of every thing ; we are all thin and well 
shaped, but what most surprised me was to see Sir Ro- 
bert Austiik,* who arrived here when I did, a perfect 
shadow ; indeed I was not so much amazed that he ha4 
gone the way of all flesh, as to meet him in the state of 

all spirit. At first I took him for Sir , his 

coQsio, but upon hearing him i|y how many ton he was 
shrunk in circumference, I easily found him out I 
shall wait patiently till our packet wafis me a letter 
from your Grace ; being now divested of passion, I can^ 

^ A yery fat man. 
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as a ghoet, stay a post or two nnder your neglect, 
thoogh fl^h and blood could not bear it. AU that re- 
mains of me is 

your faithful shade, 

£. RoBINSOR. 

P. S. Pray lay up my letter where it cannot hear 
the cock crow, or it will vanish, haying died a maid. 
There are a great many apes who were beaux in your 
world, and I have a promise of three more who made 
a fine figure at the last birthday, but cannot outlive the 
winter. 

Written from Pluto's palace by darkness visible. 



To the 8ame^ 

Bath, Dec. 27, 1740. 
Madam,. 

After four days journey, in very bad roads, I arrived 
here a good deal tired. If Scarron had not been very 
facetious, my countenance had not received the impres- 
sion of a smile since I lefl Whitehall till my arrival at 
Bath. I read most of the way, but was sometimes taken 
off le petit Ragotin^s disasters, to fear those that might 
happen to la petite Fidg«t.* If happiness, as it is said, 
is by comparison, how miserable must I be after leav- 
ing your Grace, and those agreeable frieods by whom 

* A name given to her by the Dutchess of Portland, and hci; 
frieuds, on account of the activity of her mind and body. 
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you are always surrounded, to come here to the assem- 
bly of invalids ! The morning after I arrived, I went to 
the Ladies' Coffee House, where I heard of nothing but 
the rheumatism in the shoulder, the sciatica in the hip, 
and the gout in the toe. I began to fancy myself in the 
hospital or infirmary, 1 never saw such an assembly of 
disorders. 1 dare say Gay wrote his fable of the Court 
of Death from this place. The waters employ the 
morning, visits the afternoon, and we saunter away the 
evening in great stapidity. 1 think no place can be less 
agreeable ; how d'ye do, is all one hears in the morn- 
ing, and what is trumps in the afternoon. Lady Berk- 
shire did us the honour of a visit on Wednesday, and 
enquired much afler your health. Lord B is, lite- 
rally speaking, laid by the leg, which the gout has 
usurped, for it has ever been a distemper of great qua- 
lity, and runs in the best blood. Mrs. H and Mr. 

T. H. are here, as are Mrs. Greville and her 

daughter; Lady Hereford, Lady F. Shirley, Dutchess 
of Norfolk, &c. As for the men, except Lord Noel 
Somerset, they are altogether abominable ; there is not 
one good, no not one ; however, such as they are, I 
must dress for the ball, and I will add a supplement to- 
morrow. 

* 

P. S. You know the Spectator says, a woman never 
speaks her mind but in the postscript, if so this letter 
will be very sincere, as 1 am setting forward to send 
you a sheet of postscript, if I can fill it ; but last night 
produced nothing but some bad dancing, and the arrival 
of Mr. Southwell. Lady Bab and Mr. Mansel are come 
down, but they have not yet been in the Rooms. I be* 
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lieve there b a gceat circulation of company, for ^e - 
Veils are always ringuig for somebody come, or tollii^ 
for somebody gone. There are many people whom I 
have known and 8#en before, bat Tery few whom I care 
to see again. One person whom I Uke extremely, Iotos 
her husband so much better than me, that 1 cannot per- 
suade her to come out. I believe your Grace has olleft 
heard me speak of Mrs. Freind; she is not like her 
brother Sir Thomas. What makes me like her still 
better is her great contempt for matadors. I do not 
believe she ever dreamt of spadille in her life, t|ioug^ 
most people here prefer its company to that qjf theio 
best friends. I beg your Grace will make my compli* 
ments to my Lord Duke, and to Lady Wallingford, to 
whom I will write soon. A letter from your Grace will 
be very charitable. I know you have better diversions 
than writing, but I have no pleasure any where so great 
as that of assuring your Grace that 
I am, Madam, 

Your Grace^s most obedient servant, 

EuzABETH Robinson. 



To the Same. 

Bath, Jan. 4, 1740. 

Madam, 

As a whole fortnight has elapsed without your Grace's 
bestowing any new favour upon me, 1 really believe 
you have entirely forgotten there is a forlorn Fidget in 
the world ; I can hardly say she lives, while she is so 
far from you > but she eats, drinks, sleeps, coughs, and 
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sneezes, which are all the signs of life some people 
have, and indeed is veiy neatly «s much alive as any 
body here. I wish your Grace would consider Bath 
water is not Helicon, and affoiiB ao inspiration ; and 
that there is do place whcfre one stands in greater need 
of somethii^ to enliven the brain and inspire the ima- 
gination. I hear every day of people's pampii^ their 
arms or legs for the rheumatism, but the pumping for 
wit is one of the hardest and most fruitless laboofs 
in the world. I should be glad to send you some 
news, but all the news of the place would be like the 
bills of mortality, palsy, fbur ; gout, ^ ; fever, one, 
&€. kc. We hear of notUng bdt Mr. Such-«-one is not 
diiroad to-day; Oh! no, says another, poor gentleman, 
be died to-day. Then another cries, my party was 
naade for quadrille to-n^bt, but one of the gentlemen 
has had a second stroke of the palsy, and cannot come 
out; there is no depending 'upon people, no body 
minds engagements. Indeed the only thing one can do 
to-day, we did not do the ^y before is to die, not thtit 
1 would be huriied by a love of variety and novelty to 
do so irreparable a thing as dying. To show you how 
loath I am even to dnsace a step towards it, I will tell 
your Grace, that I staid away last night from the ball, 
because I had a cold. I shall always be g>lad to live 
while 1 can see you. I do not expect to see such 
another, for thslt might require the age of an antedilu- 
vian. 

I am, Afodam, 
Your Graoe^s most obedient servant, 

E. RoditirsoK. 
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To the Same. 

bath, Jan. 7, 1740. 
Madam, •# ^ 

The pleasure your Grace's letter gave me, GonTiDC- 
ed me that happiness can reach one at Bath, though I 
think it is not an inhabitant of the place. I pity your 
confinement with the reverend assembly you mentioQ- 
ed. It is very unreasonable of people to expect one 
should be at home, because one is in the house. Of all 
privileges that of invisibility is the most valuable. 

Lord was wheeled into the Rooms on Thursday 

night, where he saluted me with much snuff and civili- 
ty, in consequence of which I sneezed and courtesied 
abundantly ; as a farther demonstration of his loving 
kindness, he made me play at commerce with hin. 
You may easily guess at the charms of a place where 
the height of my haffpiness is a pair royal at com* 
merce, and a peer of threescore. Last night I todc tbe 
more youthful diversion of dancing; our beaux here 
may make a rent in a woman's fan, but they will never 
make a hole in her heart ; for my part Lord ■ 

has made me a Convert from toupets and pumps, to tie 
wigs and a gouty shoe. Ever since my Lord Duke re- 
primanded me for too tender a regard for Lord C— *s 
nimble legs, I have resolved to prefer the merit of the 
head to the agility of the heels ; and I have made so 
great a progress in my resolution as to like the good 
sense which limps, better than the lively folly which 
dances. But to my misfortune he likes the queen of 
spades so much more than me, that he never looks off 
his cards, though were I queen of diamonds, he would 
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stand a fair chance for me. 1 hope the Bath waters 
are as good for the gont in the heart as the gout in the 
stomach, or 1 shall be the worse for the joarney. Lord 
Ailesford, Lady Ann Shirley, LWji^.-Paulet, &c. &c. 
are here, Miss GreviUe, Miii BerkeJy, and Lady Here- 
ford. Mr. Mansell came last night to the bail. We 
have the most diverting set of dancers, especially 
amongst the men ; 3ome hop and some halt in a very 

agreeable variety. The dowager Dutchess of -^ 

bathes, and being very tall, had nearly drowned a few 
women in the Cross Bath, for she ordered it to be filled 
till it reached her chin, and so all those who were -be- 
low her stature, as well as her rank, were forced to 
come out or drown; and finding it, according to the 
proverb, in vain to strive against the stream, they left 
the bath rather than swallow so large a draught of wa- 
ter. I am sorry for the cruel separation of your Grace 
and Miss Dashwood ; 1 believe no one parts with their 
friends with greater reluctance than you do ; and how 
they part with you I have a melancholy remembrance. 
I am of your opinion, that one may easily guess at the 
depth of an understanding whose shallows are jaever 
covered by silence. It is now pretty late, and I will 
end my scandalous chronicle of Bath. 1 beg my heU 
compliments to my Lord Duke and to Lady Walling- 
ibrd. . ■ ■ ' 

I am, Madam, kc, 

E. Sonnaov. 
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To the Same. 

'Sath, Jan, 7, 1740. 
Madam, -•# ^ 

The pleasure your Grace's letter gave me, conYinc- 
ed me that happiness can reach one at Bath, though I 
think it is not an inhabitant of the place. I pity your 
confinement with the reverend assembly you mention- 
ed. It is very unreasonable of people to expect one 
should be at home, because one is in the house. Of all 
privileges that of invisibility is the most valuable. 

Lord was wheeled into the Rooms on Thursday 

night, where he saluted me with much snuff and civili- 
ty, in consequence of which I sneezed and courtesied 
abundantly ; as a farther demonstration of his loving 
kindness, he made me play at commerce with him. 
You may easily guess at the charms of a place where 
the height of my haffpiness is a pair royal at com- 
merce, and a peer of threescore. Last night I todc the 
more-youthful diversion of dancing; our beaux here 
may. make a rent in a woman's fan, but they will never 
make a hole in her heart ; for my part Lord ■ ■■ 
has made me a Convert from toupets and pumps, to tie 
wigs and a gouty shoe. Ever since my Lord Duke re- 
primanded me for too tender a regard for Lord C ■ 's 
nimble legs, I have resolved to prefer the merit of the 
head to the agility of the heels; and I have made so 
great a progress in my resolution as to like the good 
sense which limps, better than the lively folly which 
dances. But to my misfortune he likes the queen of 
spades so much more than me, that he never looks off 
his cards, though were I queen of diamonds, he would 
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stand a fair chance for me. 1 hope the Bath waters 
are as good for the gont in the heart as the gout in the 
stomach, or 1 shall be the worse for the journey. Lord 
Ailesford, Lady Ann Shirley, liferij!l#.-Paulet, &c. &c. 
are here, Miss Greville, Miii BerkeJy, and Lady Here- 
ford. Mr. Mansell came last night to the bail. We 
bare the most diverting set of dancers, especially 
amongst the men ; some hop and some halt in a very 

agreeable variety. The dowager Dutchess of -^ 

bathes, and being very tall, bad nearly drowned a few 
women in the Cross Bath, for she ordered it to be filled 
till it reached her chin, and so all those who were be- 
low her stdture, as well as her rank, were forced to 
come out or drown ; and finding it, according to the 
proverb, in vain to strive against the stream, they led 
the bath rather than swallow so lai^e a draught of wa- 
ter. I am sorry for the cruel separation of your Grace 
and Miss Dashwood ; 1 believe no one parts with their 
"friends with greater reluctance than you do ; and how 
they part with you I have a melancholy remembrance. 
I am of your opinion, that one may easily guess at the 
^epth of an understanding whose shallows are jaever 
covered by silence. It is now pretty late, and I will 
end my scandalous chronicle of Bath. I beg my bea(t 
compliments to my Lord Duke and to Lady Walling- 
ford. * 

I am, Madam, &c. 

E. Ronnsov. 
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To the Same* 

Bothy Jan. 25, 1740. 
MjkDAU, ^tl^» 

As there is no mortal Jb^tpiness without some allay, 
so ID this worldly state of imperfectioo there is no aP 
fliction without its comfort ; in this calamitous hour of 
b^ing ill and staying away from a ball, I have the coa- 
S.olation of writing to your Grace. An unfortunate joiol 
in my hip has been so troublesome, that i could scarce- 
]|y finish my letter to Lady Wallingford, I could not 
believe the rheumatism would attack so dancing a leg, 
PF that vivacity should be reduced to walk upon crotch- 
^ ; it has proved according to my hopes, to which I 
listen more than to fears, as the pleasanter prophets of 
futurity. I should sooner have written to your Grace 
if I bad any news to communicate. £xcept LcOfd N(mI 
SoiKier9et^s match with Miss Berkley, we have had no; 
tfansactioQS of any consequence. 1 think Loird NV 
wife must be happy, and Miss B. is a very deseritii^ 
woman, and good natured, and smiles with great seri-i 
c^usness and majesty. Lady Hereford is all joy upon the 
OGcasion ; Mr. B. seems pleased, and every hcdj oon-^ 
lent, except those who would have liked the gentleaoui) 
for themselves^ If you know any such, you shooid send 
them a garland of the mournful willow that trembieti ' 
over the brook. A man of mierit and a yoimger brother 
is a purchase only for a great fortune ; as for those who 
have more merit than wealth, they must turn the pen- 
ny by disposing of their useless virtues for riches ; the 
exchange may sometimes be difficult, virtues not being 
sterling, nor merit the current coin of the nation* How- 
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ever, it is possible to bring about the exchange ; mea 
of estates loving to buy curiosities they do not under- 
stand, fools every day buy sensible wives ; and the 
worthless purchase merit because other people valab 
it. Gold is the chief ingredient in the composition of 
worldly happiness. Living in a cottage on love is cer- 
tainly the worst diet and the worst habitation one can 
find out. As for modern marriages, they are great in- 
fringers of the baptismal vow ; for His commonly the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world on one sidei 
and the sinful lusts of the flesh on the other. For my 
part, when 1 marry, I do not intend to enlist entirely 
under the banners of Cupid or Plutus, but take prudent 
consideration, and decent inclination for my advisers. 
i like a eoach and six extremely, but a strong appre- 
hension of repentance would not suffer me to accept it 
from many that possess it. I had little acquaintance 
Yfith , for i never run into Aaron^s idolatry, nor 

could I ever bow the knee to Mammon. To say the 
truth, he is the god of cur fathers, and the god of our 
mothers; as the Israelites made their children pass 
through the fire to Baal, there are few good Chris- 
tians who would not make their children pass 
through misery to Mammon. However, I have said 
enough .upon the subject, and will change my theme^ 
and tell you in what state we are here. At the balls 
we have nine or ten couple of tolerable dancers, most 
of them very stupid and ignorant, if you take, them out 
of the only science they know, viz. that of dancing. 
There are several card tables, and 1 play sometimes at 
commerce in a set consisting of M^ Bulkeley, Miss 
Greville, Miss Cotton, the Miss Bathnrsts, Lady Widing- 
ton, and Mrs. Howard, and if we can get the Duke of 
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Jj^ovfolky we think ourselves well manned. As for the 
noble peer who was patron of the gaAlL he has been 
confined a great while, so we sneeze nd^more. Miss 
Windsor, it is said, is to marry Mr. John Stanhope. I 
beg of your Grace to make my compliments to Mrs. 
Pendarvis, and return my sincere thanks for saying so 
much in my favour as could introduce me to so agreea- 
ble an acquaintance as her friend, Mrs. Donnellan^ who 
made me very happy to-night by spending the evening 
with me ; I assure you what she says gives pleasure, 
and what she sings delight. If my ears were always as. 
well entertained with sense and music, I should think 
bearing the best of my senses, and better than all put 
together. I beg your Grace to say all that is civil to 
Lad^ Wallingford and my Lord Duke for me. When 
jou are at leisure to do an act of charity, pray write to 
your most obedient humble servant, 

£• ROBINSOV. 



To the Same. 

Bath, Jan. 36, 1740. 
Madam, 

It is said expectation enhances the value of a plea- 
sure. 1 think your letters want nothing to add to the 
jBatisfaction they give, and I would not have your Grace 
take the methodof delay togivea zest to your favours*: 
however, your letter did give me the greatest pleasure; 
I must have been sunk in insensibility if it had not made 
jne happy. I h'ave long been convinced it was in your 
power to give n^ happiness, and I shall begin to think 
health too, for I have been much better ever since I 
received it. I hope the Duke is entirely well of bil 
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neir disorder ; I am sure bis Grace wiU neTcr hare it 
«iuch^ for it is a distemper always accompanied by 
^evishneiB) and as hebasnotthe smallest graiii of tiMit 
io bis compositiofi, be can nerer bave a constitotiea 
iroQbled witb tbe gout. Wbat will tbls world come te 
sow datcbeases driak gin and ffe^[«eQt lairs ! I wtk 
afraid your gentlemen did not pledge yon, or theymiglit 
bare raebted tbe frost and fatigve by tbe streogtb of 
4bat comfortable liqaor. I waat much to know wbeti^ 
er yoor Grace got a ride in tbe flying ceecb, wbieb is 
fMirt of tbe ci^verskm of a fs^r. I am mocb obliged to 
yon for wishing me of the party, 1 sheuld baTO liked H 
extremely. When you go again, pray beware of a thaw, 
lest you should meet with your final dissolution. Lady 
Berkshire, Mrs. Greyille and her daughter, called upon 
me yesterday. Every body takes pity on me now I am 
-confined so mocb. I am much obliged to year Grace 
.£ov forming schemes for me. If any casttes come to my 
siiare, tbey must be airy ones, for I have no materials 
to build tbem od terra firma. t anaot a good chimeri- 
cal architect, and besides, I would rather dwell this sum- 
mer in a small room In a certain noble mansion, Ofear 
<3aeiTsu*dH( Cross, than in the most spacious building I 
ceiild have, i shall not be troublesome to you in town, 
for our stay here will be so long, tiiat our family wiH 
■faardly go down till the end of May. I have m»iyibiDgs 
to say wMch can be conveyed to your knowledge by no 
way but through your ear. Tbe time will come that 
we shall meet at Philippi. Time, thougb swift, seems 
alow while its progress is towards our wishes : if I was 
at tbe old gentleman's elbow I should shake bis boor 
^ass io hasten tbe arrival of AphL While 1 am impa^ 

VOL. I. 5* - . 
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iient to lee yoa» I cannot help wondering Dean Swift 
thonld think it an unreasonable thing for loyera to 
desire the gods to annihilate both space and time to 
make two loT^rs happy. For my part 1 have wished 
in the more reasonable passion of friendship the loss ai 
three months, and at least as many counties, that we 
might be together. If love, like faith, could remove 
mountains, you would see me with you by to-morrow 
morning ; except the humorous lieutenant, no one was 
ever so much in love with one of their own sex^ as I 
am with your Grace. If I should ever be half as much 
enamoured of one of the other, what will become of me 
in tlus world, 

<< Where sighs and tears are bought and sold, 
<* And love is made but to ^e told ?" 

While Hymen holds by Mammon's charter, my affec- 
tions would assuredly be slighted, leaving nothing but 
myself in the scale, and some few vanities, that make 
me Ught. What is a woman without gold or fee simple ? 
a toy while she is young, and a trifle when she is old. 
Jewels of the first water are good for nothing till thej 
are set ; but as for us, who are no brilliants, we are no 
body*s money till we have a foil, and are encompassed 
with the precious metal. As for the intrinsic value of 
a woman few know it, and nobody cares. Lord Fop- 
pington appraised all the female virtues, and bought 
them in under a 10001. sterling, and the whole sex 
have agreed no one better understood the value of wo^ 
mankind. I admire the heroic exploits of the beaux 
at the playhouse ; but could these Narcissus's Inreak 
the looking glass and destroy the images of themselves f 
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Beating the acton off the stage exceeded the Talorotn 
eoterprise of Don Quixotte when he' demolished the 
puppets. I hear one of the gentlemen {fortune de la 
guerre) was cat^ht in a trap, and descended, ghost-like, 
under the stage : I fancy he called ont. Fight, fight i 
with as much solemnity as Hamlet's ghost cries, Swear ! 
I think this practical wit is a little dangerous. I hope 
a law will he made that no man shall he Witty upon 
another until he fetches blood, or unfumishes or fires a 
bouse for the jest's sake ; for really it becomes neces^ 
sary to restrain the active genius of our youths ; and 
especially it shall be ordered that no person be witty 
if they cannot pay damages, and that unlawful jests, &c. 
&c. be forborne. — With compliments to my Lord Duke 
I take my leave. 

I am, Madam, 

Your Grace's, &c. 

£. RoBiNSoir. 



To the Same* 

Bathy Jan, 1740. 
Madam, 

1 CANNOT help troubling your Grace with a letter to- 
day, though I hare not one word to say that I did not 
send you in my last ; but repetition is the Bath mode of 
conrersation. I think* one may live here at as small 
expense of wit as in any place I ever was in my life ; 
and by all rules of economy, the disbursement bearing 
proportion to the receivings, one ought to lay out ver/ 
little> I own 1 think it by no means prudent to begiii 
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iipoD one's stock of wit where, were it ooce epeiiti 
there is no hope of a recruit ; therefore, my dear La^ 
Dutchess, do not suppose, because you receive none 
from me, that 1 have no wit, but aroid that aockaiita- 
ble, though perhaps not mistaken opinion, and believe 
that I could be extremely witty if £ dared, and that I 
only reserve it till times mend. I have obeerved that 
one may be extremely humorous, dir erting, and witty, 
without the help of speech ! In a place where «o many 
people are so entirely deaf, the only way to general 
admiration is by the sight, and therefore to be a risUde 
wit is no despicable accomplishment. If this new me- 
thod of drollery takes in the world, 1 shall expect to 

see in the advertisements, Mr. , master of tiie 

facetious art of grimace, will undertake to teach any 
person of common features all the archness of counte- 
nance necessary to wit. I have been scanning the phy- 
siognomy of several people here, and have divided the 
faces of all my acquaintances into some class of wit ; 
viz. short faces into puns and epigrams, long stern 
countenances into satres, ill-natured looks into lam- 
poons, and pert faces into repartee ; but in what rank 

to place Judge F I have not determined. He is 

one of the woeful members of our coffee-house. The 
Duke of Norfolk is come amongst us ; he behaves with 
great affability ; you know his Grace, so i need not 
characterize him. The Duke of Beaufort is come for 
a few days to visit Lord Noel. Mr. Morgan Vane has 
lately admitted himself of the dismal cc^ee-house. 
Charles Lyttleton and Mr. Tom. Wyndham are our 
speakers; they talk of every body; what eloquenoe 
must we have where such are orators ! Mn. Gr^viUe 
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appoinled me to be with ber tbe day after Christmaf 
day, and I there foand all the beau monde, Lord and 
Lady Aylesford, Lord Noel Somerset, Lady Hereford, 
Mr. and Miss Berkeley, Mrs. Howard, Lady Ann Finch, 
and twenty more. Most of the company sat down to 
cards, and so 1 left them pretty early, not delighting, in 
the contemplation of busy faces while I am idle. I 
was much asked to play at whisk, but thanks to my 
stars, which designed me rather to be merry than wise, 
i have not a capacity for the undertaking. Mrs. Gre- 
ville has the prettiest house in the prettiest place 
I ever saw. 

1 think as my imagination and my fingers are frost 
bound, I must leave you to better entertainments than 
reading the Bath miscellany ; so putting a period to 
your tiroubla and my impertinence, I add no more thao: 
truth obDges mie to tell you, that 

I am ever 
your Grace's most obedient, 
most obliged, 
and most faithful humble servant, 

£liz. Robinsok. 



To the Same. 

BalhjJan,n40. 
Madam, 

As I am never so sensible of the pleasure one re* 
ceives from letters, as when I have just had one from 
your Grace, I am then much pleased to think mine can 
return any part of the satisfaction yours give me, I 
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»aj a part, for I am sure it can be but very small in 
comparison. Pray what can induce yoar Grace to ac- 
cuse me of thinking you troubled with stupidity ? 
Those that have it are never sensible of it ; for thougii 
half our invalids here are more affected with that than 
any other disorder, we ar^ more apt to feel in our 
neighbour's person than our own. There is a noble 
£arl here, who complains much of his foot, bat wears 
his head with the most happy insensibility imaginable. 
1 dare say he has not had one uneasy thought, or rest- 
less idea in it these ten years. 1 believe it has a good 
deal of heraldry and an endless pedigree in it, all the 
rest is earie blanche, 1 fancy your ball was very agree- 
able. I wish I could have e;ctended a long leg to 
Whitehall, to have danced among you. Our bails aro 
over here, and I am not concerned, for instead of the 
pleasant practice of dancing, I was orddred the painful 
one of self-denial ; but I intend to be so well by spring 
as to defy the doctor and all his works, and I will foot 
it in spite of his wisdom. There is nothing so good for 
a female constitution as having one's own way, and 
they shall not say at Bath that they piped and 1 danced 
not. I am better than I have been ; the waters have 
made alterations in my complaints, which, next to a 
perfect cure, is the best thing I can expect. I am 
much pleased with the description of the assembly ; 
what judicious persons made the collection ? I should 
have been afraid the lean person would have verified 
Pharaoh's. dream, and devoured the fat one. As for the 
heir apparent, he did not know what to do with his 
arms and legs, nor how to behave before dutchesses. I 
could have sent you some grotesque figures from this 



place. We have ali ckaracten, the impertiBent, the 
sta^d, the ahsord, the ctMBical ; amongst the women 
we have soae laughing hoydens, slmpciiag dames, who 
are all good sort of women, and iglj ones, who are all 
l^ood hoasewiTQs, and not at att coquet There is one 
{similj thai affect sense ; their stock indeed is so low, 
that if they kdd out much they would he in danger of 
hecoming bankrupt; bnt according to their pareseat 
econoBsy, k will last them their li^es. And every hodyr 
commends thesa ; for who will not praise what they do 
BOtenvy? To commend what they admire is ahave> 
the. capacity of the generality. For my own part, the 
praise of the few, whose approbation is the conseqneac* 
and reward of merit, weald better please me than geiie« 
ral admiratioQy if I coald attain it. However, 1 hope 1 
have neither provoked the envy nor the malice of the 
people here. Mrs Greville and her daughter have 
left as. The post is going out, and I must conclude for 
this time, hut not for long shall I take my leave. 

1 am. Madam, 
your Grace's most obedient servant, 

JuLiwMunB RoaufseR. 

I had wriiten the above letter to go by MoBday'e 
poet, but it was toe late, and being jaueh engaged, L 
caeael Mfil. my IntentifiMi of seedin|^yoa aaolher. L 
£Micy the new faree musi extremely suit the humeursi o£ 
ih% age. I do not love pantomime entertainments; 
however, I am not so; greai ao eaemy to silence, as to< 
disbhe whal ia beMUtifuli beoause it » not witty, t hav«> 
been at a concert, where the cat's gut has made a worse 
noise than puss's concert in the gutter. It has diverted 
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ne much to hear some pretenders to taste pity those 
that had no ear ; at the same time half the coropanj 
would have been glad to ba?e lost their hearingf. 1 re- 
member a concert at Tanbridge, where the fiddlei 
squeaked, the bass viol grumbled, the trumpets roared, 
and the bassoon did what is not fit to be mentioned ; 
and the musicians, after having stunned us in this man- 
ner for two hours, took it ill we desired to be enter- 
tained with some country dances. However, afler much 
entreaty, we brought them from playing overtures tcT 
operas to ^^ buttered pease,'' and concluded the evening 
more to our satisfaction than we began it. We haye 
had morning concerts here lately ; most of the perform-, 
ers were gentlemen. I desire my compliments to my 
Lord Duke, Lady Wallingford, and Mr. Achard. 



To Mrs. Lonnellan.^ 

Jan. 1, » . .. 
Dear Mrs. Donnkllan, 

Though there is no hour in a day, nor no day in a 

year, in which one does not wish a friend all happiness, 

yet it being customary at this particular time to mention 

it, I will begin with wishing you a happy new year ; 

which to a head and heart as comprehensive as youm^ 

is a wish of great extent. The highest blessii^ a Uoi- 

ited capacity can enjoy is ease and rest, and that may 

be attained with little means, and^ secured with littia 

thinking ; but an elegant understanding, and a delicate 

* This lady was a correspondeut of Dr. Siyift. See her letters ia 
the 19th Tol. of his works. 
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afiectiOD, 18 pained or deligbted witb eveiy thing aro«>d 
it, jaod cannot behold accideats through tbe medkim of 
ittdifferesce. Yoa are toucbed with every lais^tvoe 
ihat happens to your friends ; yoitr fiieadsbip bus ap- 
propriated to JOQ the interests of many, therefore to 
■»ke yoa bappy, your friends stitst be so too. I w iah 
they may likewise be constant, tender, and deserving, 
as yoa could desire. There is Bothia^ 8o mortifying as 
the inconslancy of a friend, for every other ftralt may 
be evcused, but that is aggraraled by aiection ; and the 
aiore one loves the less can one Ibrgtve it. i think 
great tenderness is required to make one happy in a 
firicnd^ for if they have not as much tenderness as yoa 
have sensibility, yon are not sure of that gentle treat* 
meat, and delicate behaviour, which aoMkes friendship 
deUght^l. I believe the reason why matrimony is so 
seldom agreeable, even amongst pe(^le of virtue and 
goodness, is a w,ant of attention to each otber^s pleasure. 
How easy is It to make any Irifle oblig^, or otherwise, 
by the manner in which it is done. A look, or tone of 
voice, wMl mtike the same words an kMdnoation of kind* 
«oss or rebuke. I think love is as necessary to be the 
fbondation of marriBget as delicacy of friendship ; since 
each gives the deaoe to please and a fear to offend, with 
the knowledge too hy .what small things each may be 
done, and ke^ps 4ke mind attentive to oblige. I do not 
know wliether my notion may not appear a little extra- 
vi^ant ; 1 am told I am apt to think romantically. In- 
deed 1 am often laying schemes fitter for the virtuous 
Utopia than the ^esent state of Great Britain. If Hie 
world be made for Gs^ar let b&m baveit, bat I will 
have BTf eestie in the air, where my ima|^natien. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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entertain itself. Yoa have one of the hest apartments 
In it, and I sometimes make hold to snatch the Dutchess, 
of Portland from her great possessions on earth, to re- 
fresh herself in my airy mansion ; and I take Penny too 
from her business of doing good in the world, to her 
speculative employment of despising its vanities. If you 
will introduce shepherds into our pastoral, at your peril 
be it; indeed I think too, without men we should not 
have the vanity, nor they the ambition, to be as good 
as we can. You shall have the choosing of the pastor 
fiidos ; you have better judgment than 1 have ; and, 
thanks to my stars or prudence, (for I know not what it 
is owing to,) 1 have no partiality to make me desire the 
nomination ; I think too I would have Sir John Stanley, 
for we see age does not spoil his understanding,and I think 
Cupid will not, so let him be one. I am to be with the 
Dutchess till M^rch, and then I vanish to the shades of 
Kent. Our family will not be in town, which grieves 
me much, in which I feel my own part of vexation, and 
my sister's too. -Supper bell has rung, so I must finish, 
but first desire my compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Perci- 
yal. I hope we shall meet very often. May every 
year begin with a fresh demonstration of your friendship, 
and may you enjoy many happy years ! 

I am yours, 

dear friend, 

^ Eliz. Robinsok. 

%* The letters seldom bearing any date of the months and still 
seldomer of the year, the arrangement is very uncertain ; the ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Donnellan began at Bath. Miss Robinson 
was several times with the Butchess of Portland in London,at White- 
hall, and several times at Bulstrode. . The London and Bulstrode 
letters are put together wlthotit any very determinate order. 
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From Mrs. Bonnellan. 

Londouy Aprils 1740. 

Madam, 

You tell me, dear Miss Robinson, you wish to hear 
ofllen from me, and I assure you, 'your letter delighted 
roe so, that 'nothing but laziness, or rather want of spir- 
its can hinder my writing to you, and as that is a malady 
you are not troubled with, I will not allow it for an ex- 
cuse to you, nor indeed any excuse willingly, that 
would hinder me of such a pleasure as your letters. 

Your account of Bath folks diverted me much ; there 
are many things that are not delightful to partake of, 
which well related give great pleasure, and the de- 
lights of Bath are of that kind. As to London amuse- 
ments, I believe, you would rather be a partaker ; but 
since you cannot yet, you will like to hear of them. 

Since my last, I passed a most agreeable day with 
jour friend and mine ; the Duke and Dutchess of Port- 
land proposed a jaunt into the city to see city-shows, 
and were so obliging as to ask me, with Mrs. Pendar- 
vis, to be of th€B||ir.ty ; we were four men, four wo- 
men ; our fourth woman was Lady Wallingford, whom I 
never saw before ; but she seems good-humoured and 
civil ; our four men, the Duke, Lord Duplin^ Mr. 
Achard, and Doctor Shaw,* all new tor me. We set 
out at ten in two hackney coaches, and stopped at 
everything that had a name, between us and the Tovr- 
er, going and coming, and dined at a city tavern. I zxst 

* The TraTcller. 
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not apt to fall in easily with strangers ; but there was 
such an agreeable freedom in the whole company, and 
especially in the amiable Dutchess, that i never spent 
a more agreeable day ; for our desert, the Dutchess 
and I had a conversation concerning yon, of more 
flavour than the finest fruit ; I wont tell you what we 
said, but that we agreed in our opinions. The Dutchess 
has promised to drink tea with me on Monday, so that 
if you have any witch or fairy in your service, get your 
flying chariot, and make one with us. 

1 am extremely glad your time is fixed for coming 
to us, and that we shall have you a month ; we will 
try how much we can make of it. You will find the 
rage of whist a little abated I hope, if the weather 
mends and Vauxhali in its lustre. You are in the right 
to quarrel with the men for letting cards take their 
places in the ladies' hearts, for, I dare say, they would 
rather hear the gentlemen say fine things than win a 
slam ; and it is want of gallantry in the men, that runs 
the women into cards ; for something we must have to 
stir our passions, or life seems dull. Lady Helena Per^ 
dval will continue to take tricks, the men are so dull 
her eyes do not touch them ; indeed no darts strike 
now, that are not tipped with gold, and I fancy Mr. 

V— - — might have passed unhurt, if Miss F had 

had no attractions but personal. 

Your account of the B 's is delightful ; I am al- 
most sorry they have leilt the Bath, and that I shall 
hear no more of them, though I hope you have a fresh 
supply of characters. Things succeed so quick h^re, 
one has hardly time to distinguish them, and one ri- 
diculous character jostles out another; my present 



delight is thg fine Tady, who admires and hates to 
cess ; she doats on the dear little boy that dances, she 
detests Handel's oratorios ; indeed she don't say she 
admires Mademoiselle Chateauneuf's kicking the tam- 
bourine till she shews herself naked to the waist ; she 
owns 'tis indecent, but she goes constantly to see her. 
I do not know whether j^ou have heard of this kicking 
entertainment ; I have not seen it^ but i have heard it 
very livelily described ; she kicks twice for the king, 
and once for the audience, to the great edification of the 
spectators. 

I suppose you. have heard of the false dice at the last 
masquerade I fancy it roust have been a pleasant 
sight ; a dozen dominos,. at five o'clock in the morning, 
examining before Justice De Val ; I think, they should 
have been all devils, with horns and hoofs. 

I am rambling, on to you, but 1 have a great distress 
€n my mind. Lady Sunderland's daughter. Miss Sut- 
ton, a great favourite of mine, is fallen ill of the smalF 
pox ; Lady Sunderland and Sir Robert have never had 
it, and have quitted their house. As I have a great 
friendship and regard for Lady Sunderland, I spend 
as much time with her as i can, and am just going to 
her. 

I saw the Dutchess of Portland yesterday morning at 
Zinke's, where she and Mrs. Pendarvis are sitting for 
their pictures. She, desired me to tell you she would 
write to you next week ; she proposes great pleasure 
m having you this summer with her, hut perhaps yoir 
may be otherwise disposed of. Adieu ; make my cootr- 

TQI... I. 6*^ 
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pUments to all your family and beHeye me, dear 

MadaiD} 

your affectionate friend 

and httmble serrant, 

Anne Donnellan. 



From the Same. 

SjfOy Jufy 11| 1740. 
Madam, 

I LONG 80 much to hear from yon, dear Miss Robin- 
son, and the amiable Dutchess, that I must write to 
you, though they tell me water-drinkers should not 
write ; but as they say, at the same time, that one 
should keep the iniud easy and cheerful, and I am sure 
i cannot do that, if I do not hear from my friends, I 
choose to follow the rule which will give me the most 
pleasure. * 

I wrote to Mrs. Pendarvis from Brussels, which 1 sup- 
pose she has told ^'ou. 1 staid there four days, from 
thence we went to Namur to see a regular fortification, 
and to have the pleasure of coming down the Maes to 
Liege, which, though it cost us a day longer in our 
journey, very well recompensed us for that trouble. I 
never saw any thing more delightful to my taste, than the 
prospects on each side the river, which is a very fine 
one ; woods, rocks, villages, convents, every thing that 
can make a variety. We were two days on the riveT, 
which brought us to Liege, and a half a day from liege 
hither. I immediately settled by myself, for I did not 
find my company would be likely to be agreeable to 



me^ and it was lucky for me I did so; for the poor gen- 
tlemao, with whom I came, died suddenly of a yomitiug 
of blood the first week. It was a very shocking scene, 
but the less so, as the poor man was worn out with 
long sickness, and his wife is a poor simple woman 
that cannot be much afifected with any thing. I like 
Spa exceedingly ; 'tis a mere country village, with a 
very romantic country about it. I like the way of liv- 
ing, which is new to me ; we are all out by six in the 
morning in our chaises, and go three miles to the 6e- 
Foostere waters; we come heme at nine, and take a 
cup of chocolate, dine between twelve and one, go to 
the assembly at four, where there are all countries, and 
all languages, half a dozen card tables, and no crowd ; 
from the assembly we take a walk in the Capuchin's 
garden ; all are in before eight to supper, and to bed at 
ten. As to the company, I do not yet like any of our 
own folks but Mrs. Price ; and here I beg leave to re- 
turn the Dutchess of Portland a thousand thanks for her 
letter, which 1 hear from a lady^ that Mrs. Price told it 
to, was as kind as was possible, and what I can no way 
return, but by grateful thoughts. Indeed, dear Miss 
Robinson, such a friend is beyond all the advantages of 
fortune, for they are not to be bought with treasure ; 
and I do not remember Solomon (in whose writings I 
knew you are well versed) mentions that most delight- 
fbl quality in a friend, of doing every thing that is kind, . 
without being solicited, almost unasked. I could en- 
large much on this subject, but the place you are in 
fodbids me, so we will turn down the leaf till we have 
a t£te-a-tdte. I beg you will tell the Dutchess, that 
Mrs. Price is better than when she came here ; but I 
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canU say in so g^ood a state of health, as one would wish 
so agreeable a woman. I hare dined with her, and 
should like to be much with her, but there are two fine 
ladies in her company. Miss Pitt and Miss Greriiie, who 
do not seem to desire mine, and when that is the case, 
I am as backward as thej can be, and retire as Hut 
You canH imagine how much a fine lady improves here, 
and how much finer she is than in England ; we have 
a prince and princess here, that take up the attention 
of our English ladies, and all pay their court to them ; 
but Miss Pitt seems to be the happy favourite. For my 
part, I pay my court to the fountains ; I came to visit 
them ; if they grant my petition, and give me health to 
enjoy my friends next winter in London, I can resign 
the favour of the great world. Lady Pembroke did me 
the honour of a visit yesterday ; our first theme was the 
Dutchess of Portland, the next Doctor Sandys. As she 
touched a string that pleased me, I hked her, though I 
think she has a good deal of the fine Indy. I assure 
you, I like Spa so well, that I have of\en thought, with 
pleasure, of making a party with you, for I am sure the 
waters would be proper for you ; the jouraey has no 
difiiculty in it, and much pleasure, and I do not think 
it dear; my expenses from London, and we were a 
fortnight, came to about twelve poundis, and we travel- 
led as all do that have not equipages ; and the living 
here is cheaper than either at Tunbridge or Bath ; the 
only want I have is an agreeable companion, for I spend 
many hours alone, which never was my taste, and is 
particularly bad with waters, as one cannot read much. 
This want you see I am providing for against my next 
journey, as I am tempting you to set your mind for it. 
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I heard from Mrs. Pendarvis that y oar day was fixed for 
Balstrode ; I long to hear from yoo from thence, for I am 
sure you must be in high spirits, as you are in the situ- 
ation you like. I send tins by a gentleman to London ; 
it will be a little more tedious, but it wiil be sorer. I 
beg yoo wiU answer it soon^ direct for me, ^ A Ma- 
demoiselle Bonoellan, a Spa, par Liege." Tell me m 
great deal about the. amiable Dutchess, the Duke, and 
the sweet children, &c &c. Tell me all that your iiire- 
ly imagination furnishes you with ; that is desiring as 
much as 1 can. You must get your letter put into the 
post at London, for there is something to be given with 
it I can't consent you should shew this wretched let- 
ter to the Dutchess ; but 1 beg yo« will assure her of 
my best respects, and if siie will givt me leaTe, I will 
add love. My compliments to the Duke and Mr. 
Achard, and my best wishes to the sweet babes. This 
is a long letter from a water-drinker ; what must I ex- 
pect from you ? Mrs. Pendarvis tells me you love me ; 
she Jcnows how to give me delight, and has always told 
me the truth ; I will not begin now to disbelieve her, but 
a«8Bre you, dear Miss Robinson, that you meet with a 
nott grateful return, for I am most sincerely and afiec* 

tioaatefy 

Yours, foe 

H. DoRffELLAll. 

If I eootd convey my compliments to sweet Mks 
Dashwpod 1 would. I hear Lady Wallingford is to be 
this summer at Bubtrode ; this is Spa news. 
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To Mrs* DonneUaiu 

BuUtrodCf ^1^.21, O. S. 1740. 

Dear Mrs. Donnellan, 

There wanted no addition to yonr letter to make me 
entirely happy bat an account of your own health ; if I 
were to tell yon the part I take in it, you would per- 
haps think 1 said a great deal more than the period of 
our friendship will allow ; so to avoid the imputation 
of flattery, and too prompt professions of esteem, 1 will 
suppress a thousand tender things 1 think about you ; 
but surely where one has found in a few months, in one, 
as many valuable and agreeable qualities as one might 
many years have sought for in others, it may be per- 
mitted to have soon, for what is amiable and valuable, 
such a share of love and esteem as may be deservedly 
accounted friendship, if by the pleasure of travelling 
to Spa in your letter, I can guess what it would be to 
go there in your company, nothing I think could make 
me more happy. I like the manner of living, it is quite 
new, and the place so romantic ! I cannot say I am fond 
of such early rising, or that I delight in cards, but cus- 
tom would, in a week's time, make the first easy, and , 
I suppose for the other, it |s not worse than Bath. I 
have heard my brother say there are charming cas- 
cades and woods, there we might converse with the 
naiads and dryads free from noise, impertinence, and 
folly, and leave 

The dull farce, the empty show, 
Of powder, pocket glass, and beau, 
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for silence and meditation. I wish the waters agreed 
with my brother, and I could easily prevail upon him to 
go and gallant us. 1 must tell you i have the happiness 
of hearing he is much better in health than he has been 
of late years. As I have heard you say you know the 
happiness of having a good brother, I am sure you will 
easily guess the pleasure this gives me. Your praises 
of my friend, and friendship, pleased me extremely ; I 
admire my friend above all people, and friendship above 
all things ; it has all the tendernessTof love without its 
weaknesses, and its ecstasies without its jealousies ; it 
is founded in reason and strengthened by time : a friend 
is the better for wearing, and I think the greatest hap- 
piness this world can bestow is to have a friend and be 
a friend. I believe no one knows better all the charms 
of friendship than you, else I should not venture to say 
so much in praise of it, having often heard it laughed 
at as a thing rather in name than in nature. I own I 
have generally shunned the company where I knew the 
social ties were made a jest of; but many make self-in- 
terest the only cement of society. I am sorry to think 
so mcTanly of my species ; 1 believe such things are 
chiefly said by those who have not the tender feelings 
of humanity, and therefore would as soon^ take a blind 
xnan^s word that there is no such thing as the light that 
he does not see, as the opinion of these savages of so- 
ciety when they say there is no virtue which they do 
not feel. I hope you received a letter from the Dutch- 
ess, with a prodigious long epistle from me, some time 
ago. Our friend Penny is under great anxiety for the 
change her sister is going to make ; I do not wonder at 
her fears ; I believe both experience and observation 
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bare taught her the state she is going into is in ge»eni 
less happy than that she has left ; howeyer Pip has a 
good prospect, for they say the gentleman has ffood 
sense, good nature, and great sobriety ; these are very 
good things ; and indeed what a stock of virtues and 
qaali6cRtions ought to be laid in to last out the ymnej 
of life ! Where so much ties through the rugged ways 
•f adversity, all will hardly serve to Lengtbeu loye moA 
patience to the end. 
The last sparks of life »id yanity are at leagth ex- 

tlngpuished in Lady K ; 1 believe she has left all her 

riches to Lady N , but to whom she has bequeathed 

her complexion I donH know ; she bad likeivise some 
pretty features enough to dispose of, as eye-brows, lips, 
and teeth. I suppose she has desired to be buried in 
the last wish of an antiquated beauty, cherry colour ; 
the fatal sisters spun the line of her life so equal with 
the thread of her vanity, that they were shorn in the 
same instant. Had she confined her vivacity to mere 
follies, her life had been a very good jest It is very 
happy for her daughter that she will fall under other 
Bianiyement. 

I am, de«r Madam, 

&c. &c. 

Eliz. Roan^sox, 
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To Miss S. Bobinsofu 

JVhUehaUf 1740. 
My dear Sister, 

I HAD your kind and affectionate letter ; and I can as- 
sure you I have had no pleasure equal to what it gave 
me since we parted. I believe we should be too much 
grieved at the swift passing of hours, if we did not look 
upon the near stages of time^ as the road to some hap- 
piness. How should we regret every span of life that 
did not seem to stretch towards the attainment of some 
desire ; as, in a story that delights, we hasten eagerly to 
the circumstances, without considering that the tale is 
the nearer told; and very brief is that of Jife ; yet not 
to be repeated because that it is good, or that it is short, 
or that it is pleasant. May your little story be filled 
with every particular joy, every instance of happiness, 
every gift of good fortune ; and Jiet it be the chief cir- 
cumstance of mine that I grieved or rejoiced, and loved, 
and lived, and died, as you did. We had company at 
dinner on Monday, and in the afternoon I went to Lord 
Oxford^s ball, at Mary-le-bone. It was very agreeable ; I 
will g^ve you the list of company ai they danced. — The 
Dutchess and Lord Foley, the Duke and Mrs. Pendarvis,'*' 
Lord Dupplin and Dash,t Lord George and Fidget,;]: Lord 
Howard and Miss Caesar, Mr. Granville and Miss Tatton, 

• The widow of Alex. Pendarvis, Esq. of Roscrow, in Cornwall^ 
afterwards married to Dr. Delany. the friend of Swift. See her let- 
ters in Swift's Correspondence* 

t Miss Catherine Dashwood, the Delia of Hammond the poet. 

% Herself. 
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Mr. Hay and another Miw CaBsar. The partners were 
chosen by their fans^ but with a little supercherie in the 
case. T believe one of onr dancers failed, so our worthy 

coQjoin, Sir T was invited and came ; but when he 

had drawn MiSS 's fan, he would not dance with her ; 

but Mr. Hay, who, as the more canonical diversion, had 
cho«en canis, danced with the poor forsaken lady. The 
knight bore the roast with great fortitude, and to make 
amends, promises his neglected fair a hall at his house. 
It did not end till two in the morning. The Earl and 
Countess behaved very graciously; my Lord desired 
his compliments to my father. Pray give him my duty, 
and tell him I propose doing myself the honour of writ- 
ing to him very soon. I sat for my picture this morning 
to Zinck ; I believe it will be like. I am in Anne Bo- 
leyn*8 dress. I had the pleasure of hearing to-day that 
our dear Robert had succeeded in obtaining a ship. I 
am sorry he will go out with the first fleet, for your sake 
and mine, two respects very dear to me. I tremble too, 
for fear he should have any engagement with the Span- 
iards. Mrs. Dewes desires to recommend herself to you, 
being of the party of loving sisters* 

I hope the ill news of Vernon is not true. My duty 
to my mamma. 

My dearest sister, I am your^s most affectionately, 

£. Robinson. 



To the Same. 

Whiithall, 



Dear Sister, 
I do not know what to say for my idleness last post, but 
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indeed I was so oppressed by a cold, I could not disengage 
my mind from its attention to a disordered body, long 
enough to write a line ; but I am now something better, 
by staying at home and nursing myself, which 1 am not 
over apt to do ; for I never show so proper a sense of my 
own insignificance, as in the small attention I have to my- 
self upon these occasions. I am ordered to the cold bath, 
and if you could see me plunge you would think 1 had not 
the sense of feeling; but those who can slay mighty men of 
valour, should be courageous, and so I plunge magnani- 
isously. The Dutchess went with me the first time, 
and was frightened out of her wits; but I behaved much 
to my honour. The Duke and Dutchess are very good 
in lending me the coach every morning to Mary-le-bone, 
which is two miles from hence, but the Bath was bet- 
ter than any at Charing-cross, or in this part of the 
IV or Id, and they insisted upon my going there. Lady 
North has been so obliging as to invite me, with the 
Dutchess, on the Prince's birth-day, to see all the com- 
pany that make their appearance at Norfolk House on 
that occasion, for they' a^l visit Lady North before they 
go to the drawing-room. Mrs. Freind is safely deliver- 
ed of a daughter. My brother Tom says you have sur- 

prizingly imitated my neighbour B * in his style. 

If his confessions are so proud, what would be his vaunt- 
ings I 1 think an ostentatious profession of humility the 
most ridiculous thing I know. It is an hypocritical ap- 
pearance of a chimerical virtue, the counterfeiting a 
ialsity ; but vanity now sues, and now commands the 
praise it desires ; every way seems easy but the de- 
serving it. I have not seen Mrs. H lately, nor can 

• A lover rej^ected by her. 
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I propose to myself to imitate her. Age wants a bet- 
ter support than a cratch, and jouth a pleasanter com- 
panion than economy ; 

Why should we delay, pleasure shorter than the day f 
Love has swifter wings than time, and time flies fast away 

with youth and beauty. The thoughts of past pleasures 
and truth, the best of our blessings below, may attach 
one friend to our age ; and present happiness, and fu- 
ture comfort, are better considerations than the solitary 
state of virginity can promise. 1 believe I shall do my 
errand before many people think, but prudence shall be 
my guide. 

I am, my dear sister, 

your's affectionately, 

£. ROBINSOK. 



To the Same. 

WhitthdlU 



Dear Sister, 

1 MUST take you from the agreeable company of your 
grey-bearded heroes long efnough to tell you 1 am much 
obliged to you for your last letter, and desire another 
as soon as possible. A living beau is better than a dead 
hero. 1 have lefl one of the prettiest of the species on 
purpose to 'write to you ; he is a patrician too, and a 
smugger gentleman than Livy, or any of his heroes. 
Surely even your heroic spirit will prefer a beau's hand 
in Brussers lace, to a stubborn Scsvola without an arm. 
Think of the smell of a musty dictator, taken sweating 
from the plough, in competition with essence of laven- 
der, for such is the smell of a beau. " Mr. Tattle's wig 
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is sweet, and his handkerchief is sweet, and he is ail 
over sweet." 

I dined yesterday at Mr. C— -— .'s. It was a family 
party, and it was very entertaining to see how they con- 
tradicted each other in every word and action, so that 
not even the wing of a fowl could be cut q9l nemint cw,- 
tradicente. If one thought he could perform well, the 
other imagined he could teach better ; and contests were 
ready to arise about the precedency of the liver and 
gizzard. B complained of the vapours, and wish- 
ed to be in the country to cure his cough, which the 
old man observed came upon him by keeping late hours. 
The young one in return scoffed at the laborious sons 
of day-ligbt. This reminded me of the reading of my 
youth, when the butterfly in the fable despising the ca- 
terpillar, the worm tells him that all his gaudy colours 

are the produce of the dirt he scorns'. B seems to 

hate money, as a young prince hates the prime minis- 
ter, because it is his father^s favourite. I have often 
wondered why nature made a drone, but I suppose it i& 
in the common course of things, the son of an alderman 
bee whose providence has precluded his son^s industry. 

On Tuesday 1 was at Lady North's to see all the fine 
clothes that were made for the birth-day. — Lady Scar- 
borough was richly dressed, the Dutchess of Bedford 
very fine, Mrs. Spencer had a white velvet, but the 
Dutchess of Queensbury was such as should be seen at 
^ courts, and feasts, and high solemnities, where most 
may wonder at the workmanship ;" her clothes were- 
embroidered upon white sattin, with vine leaves and 
convolvolus's, and rose-buds, shaded after nature ;. hut 
she, Iq herself was so far beyond the master-piece e€ 
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art, that one coald hardly look at her clothes : allowing 
for her age I never saw so beautiful a creature. Miss 
Pitt had a fine trimmiog, and looked very pretty. The 
men were not fine ; Mr. Lyttleton, according to Polo- 
nius^s instruction, ^^ rich, not gaudy ; costly, but not ex- 
prest in fancy. ^' I do not know what will become of 
your fine shape, for there is a tashionable make which 
is very strange. 1 believe they look in London as they 
did in Rome aAer the rape of the Sabines. 

I am, my dearest, 

most affectionately your^s, 

E. RoBiirsoir. 



To the Same. 

WhUehaUj 

My DEAil SiSTEK, 

You will think me the most idly busy of any penoa 
in the world ; I have got a little interval between va- 
nity and ceremony to write to you, but must soon leave 
you to dress and visit, the grand occupations of a wo* 

man^s life. 1 was at Mrs ^s; we were hoth so 

courteous, complaisant, and something so like loying, it 
would have surprized you. What farces, what puppet- 
shows do we act ! some little machine behind the scene 
moves us and makes the same puppet act Scrub, or 
strut Alexander the Great. Madam, contrary to her 
usual manner, acted the part of the obliging; I, as 
much against my former sentimente, personated the 
obliged. Alas ! I fear the first mover in the one case 
was not generosity, nor in the other gratitude. She 



went over bead and ears in promises, and I went as 
deep in thanks. The evening was concluded, and the 
farce ended with a scene more sincere and affectionate 
between Morris, Robert, and myself. 1 have taken 
leave of Robert ; alas! what a painful word is farewelF! 
Lord Dunsinane came from Cambridge this morning : 
he says my brother Matt is better in health than he has 
be€n a great while. I am reading Doctor Swift's and 
Mr. Pope's Letters; I like them much, and find great 
marks of friendship, goodness, and affection, between 
these people whom the world think too wise to be ho- 
nest, and too witty to be affectionate. But vice is the 
child of folly rather than of wisdom ; and for insensibi- 
lity of heart, like that of the head, it belongeth unto 
fools. Lord Bolingbroke's letters shine much in the 
collection. We are reading Dr. Middleton's new edi- 
tion of his Letter from Rome, with Ihe additions ; but 
have not yet reached the postscript to Warburton. 
The answer to the Roman Catholic is full, and I doubt 
not bat the Protestant Divine will be as happily silenc- 
ed. Troth will maintain its ground against all opposi- 
tion. The dedication to Dr. G is modest enough ; 

the Doctor commends his hospitality, and table, but 
does not tell as his friend was carefal not to ovep-eat. 
hinselfy which is an omission. 

I am, my dear Sister, 

mofit affectionately jonr^s, 

E. Robinson. 
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To tJie Same. 

My dearest Sister, 

After a thousand disputes with my own hearty I haw 
never been able to determine whether 1 wouUfikaYe 
my absence less disagreeable to you than it is. 1^§ak 
uneasy to think you wanted me, and should be misef^ 
ble if 1 imagined you did not. To be forgotten by ov 
fniends is a thousand times worse than to be separated! 
from them ; and remember, my dear sister, no absence 
can make you lose any thing of my tenderest love and 
remembrance. I am happy to find my brother Matt, m 
likely to recover his accident, and that it will be of no 
bad consequence to him. The Dutchess, upon this, as 
well as on every other occasion, showed much good- 
ness to me. I have been much in a hurry lately ; on 
Wednesday 1 went into the cold bath, which agreed 
very well with me, and from thence the Duke and 
Dutchess, Mr. Achard, Lord George Bentinck, Lady 
Throckmorton, and Sir Robert, and Mrs. CoUingwood, 
went to Mar;^-le-bone gardens to breakfast ; after that 
they all went with me to Zinck's to sit for my picture, 
and we spent the evening at Vauxhall. On Thursday 
we went in two coaches and six, to Kew, Richmond, 
and Petersham, Lord Harrington^s, where 1 could turn 
Pastorella with great pleasure. Such prospects from 
the most charming place I ever saw ! 1 was ready to 
cry out, " O care selve beate !" Poor Lord Walling- 
lord is dead ; his family is in much affliction, and the 
Dutchess cannot see Lady WalUngford, which adds 
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much to her concern. He died suddenly of the cramp 

in his throat. 1 am much obliged to Mr. D for his 

commendations, and for fear all the civil things that 
are said of me in Kent should not reach me, I will 
give you my letter of attorney to receive all you can 
for me, and send them here. I desire you would 
spare your speeches of humility, for 1 think the only 
thing i exceed you in, is in old age ; and the addition 
of years is the diminution of charms ; a little vanity 
gives a spirit to the eyes, humility makes one hold 
down one's head ; that is the reason I poke so much. 
I am now dressing in great haste to dine with Mrs. Per- 
ceval. The Duke and Dutchess dine with the Dutch- 
ess of Kent, who was so obliging as to ask me, but I 
was engfaged before, and 1 could not run the hazard of 
disobliging Mrs. Perceval. My brother Tom arrived 
yesterday morning safe and well, and I think he is 
grown fat. 1 must put an end to my letter. 

Adieu, my dear Sister. 



To the 8ame^ 

Whitehall, 

Dear Sistkr, 

1 propose to entertain you with some poetry, there- 
fore you will excuse a lack of prose for this post. I 
am pretty well in health, but at this present instant not 
in high spirits ; a key below impertinence and talka- 
tiveness. However the Muses, fair ladies, and Mr. Lyt^ 
tleton, a fine gentleman, will entertain you more agree- 
ably. The verses were w||tteD at Lord Westmore- 
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laDd^s : I think they are pretty. Either I mm rety pw- 
tial to the writer, or Mr. Ly ttletoa has something of an 
elegance in all his composiUons, let the subject be ever 
80 trifling. I believe what he says in praise of soli- 
tude and the country is to please Apollo, who, of all 
employments, preferred that of a shepherd. To Jnno 
he puts up petitions of more pri<le and ambition ; and 
from Minerva he has not unsuccessfully asked wisdom 
and the arts of policy. Happv is the genius that caa 
drink inspiration at every stream, and gather similes 
with every nosegay ! 

Does the world want odd people, or do we want 
strange cou^^ms, that the St — nes must encrease and 
multiply ? No folly ever becomes extinct, fods do so 

establish posterity. Mr. S has a living of 1001, a 

year, wijh a prospect of better preferment. He was a 
great rake, but having been japanned and married, his 
character is new varnished. I do not comprehend 
what my cousin means by their little desires ; if she had 
said their little stomachs, it had been some help to 
their economy. But when people have not sufficient 
for the necessaries of life, what avails it that they can 
do without its pomps and superfluities? Mr. B 
came up in the park to me to-day, and asked me if I 

would give A leave to beg my pardon, for that he 

bad ordered him to 66 it. I desired he would tell him 
that he was as safe in my contempt as he could be in 
my forgiveness, and that I had rather not be troubled 
with him. I thought the valorous captain would put 
him upon his penitentials, and if A — n's sword was no 
sharper than his satire, and his courage no greater than 
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iu8 wit, the challeDge would not be dangerous. But . 
he is well aware of 

" the perils that environ, 
"The man that meddles with cold iron," 

I really thiok this fright will give him such a terror of 
steel, that he-wiil hardly endure the blade of a knife 
this twelFemoDth. I hope in his repentance he will 
not turn his hand to commendation, for, though I am not 
vexed at the spattering of his abuse, I could never 
endure the daub of his panegyric. 

The Dutchess has presented me with a very fine 
lace head and ruffles. My duty to papa and mamma. 
In great haste your^s. 

E. R. 



To the Rev. W. Frdnd.* 

Sir, 

I HAD the pleasure of your letter on Saturday, at my 
return from.Ranelagh Gardens; 1 was glad to see the 
evening of a day spent in diversion improve into friend- 
ship. The various pleasures the general world can 
give ns, are nothing in comparison of the collected 
comforts of friendship. The first play round the head, 
but come not to the heart ; the last are intensely felt ; 
however, both these kinds of pleasures are necessary 

* Alttcwards Dean of Canterbury, son of Dr. Robert Freindy 
iiead master of Westminster School, and nephew of Dr. John 
Fffindi M. D, who was committed to the Tower on account of 
^tterbury^s conspiracy. He married Miss Grace Robinson, sister 
•f Sir Thomas Robinson^ and of tha Primate of Ireland. 
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to our satisfaction. If we would be more merry than 
wise, we may be imprudent, but to increase the critical 
knowledge that increases sorrow is not the desire or 
boast, but the misfortune and complaut, of the truly wise. 
It is really a misfortune to be above the bagatelle ; a 
scorn of trifles may make us despise grey heads, mitred 
heads, nay, perhaps, crowned heads ; it may teach us 
to take a little man from his great estate, a lord mayor, 
from his great coach, a judge out of his long wig, a 
chief justice from his chair ; it may even penetrate a 
crowd of courtiers till we reach the very heart of the 
prime minister. It is best to admire, and not to under- 
stand the world. Like a riddle, by it? mystery rather 
than by its meaning, it affords a great deal of amuse- 
ment till understood, and then but a very poor and scanty 
satisfaction. To the farmer every ear of wheat is 
bread ; the thresher, by dint of labour, finds out it is 
half chaff ; the miller, a man of still nicer enquiry, dis- 
covers that not a quarter of it will bear the sifting ; the 
baker knows it is liable to a thousand accidents, before 
it can be made into bread. Thus it is in the great 
harvest of life ; reckon that lofty stem on which great- 
ness grows, and all that envelope it, as a part of the 
golden grain, and it makes a good figure ; and thus sees 
the common eye. The nicer enquirer discerns how 
much of the fair appearance wants intrinsic value, and 
that when it is sifted there remains but little of real 
worth, and even that little is with difficulty moulded to 
good use. Do not let you and I encourage this sharp- 
ness of sight; let the vision come to us through the 
grossest medium, and every little object borrow bulk 
and colour : let all be magnified, multiplied, varied, and 
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beautified by opiniOD, and tbe mistaken eye of preju- 
dice : thus will the world appear a gay scene ; as in- 
dulgent spectators we will call every trick a scheme, 
and every httle wish ambition. 1 am mortified at your 
not coming to town ; I hoped I should have seen you 
and Mrs. Freind this spring, but as that cannot be, let 
me hear often from you. 1 long to heard my little 
cousin is well. The Dean of Exeter is no more, he 
died yesterday. Mr. Hay told me, upon hearing me 
say I should write to you to-day, that he would have 
me tell you, from him, that Mr Hume is to be prebend 
of Westminster ; Dr. Holmes to be Dean of Exeter, in 
the room of Dr. Clark ; the Speaker^s chaplain is made 
prebend of Windsor in the room of Dr. Lewis: it is 
said Dr. Hutton or Dr. Wiiles are to have Westminster, 
ivhoever is made bishop. Mr. Hay says if you would 
know any thing more he will write to you ; he seems 
to have a great regard for you. I hear it would be 
much easier for you to get something new than any 
thing which your father has had, as it is a precedent 
that may open a door to solicitations from persons who 
have not the reason to expect that consideration which 
your good, and your father's great and excellent char- 
acter require ; consider this and don't be slack ! 1 know 
you do not think half enough of your interest. The 
bell rings, else 1 could be so impertinent as to advise. 
Forgive the zeal of a sincere friend and well wisher. 

E. Robinson. 

My kindest thoughts attend on my cousin. 
vol. I. 8 
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To the Dutchess of ForUand. 

Weinetday J^ight, J^pril 8» 1741. 

Madam, 

I cannot lose the opportanity which just offers to me 
to send a letter to the post, though I troubled jqur Grace 
but yesterday. My sister continues as well as it is pos- 
sible to be, and has found out her disorder, with which 
she is perfectly content, and sends me very merry mes- 
sages upon it : they are of the seven days sort, so will 
turn on Sunday ; and on Monday, when it is over, I shall 
possess my soul in quietness. I am afraid this hurry of 
spirits, and fatigue, will not prove of service to my 
mamma; and if the dire hyp does haunt a solitary 
chimney comer, sure it will visit my papa, now it is 
sure to find him at home and alone. For my part, I am 

. in the case of poor David, my friends and kinsfolk stand 

I afar off; and when 1 am to return home I don^t know. 

I That the distemper may not continue, my papa has 
sent away (for the time) half a dozen servants who have 

- not had it, and says he hopes to have me back again 
very soon ; but indeed I hope to prevail upon him to 
try how the air of Mount Morris agrees with his ser- 
vants, before I return. I live here very easy, and have 
as much time to myself as I please ; and I have got 
books, and all the necessaries and comforts, though 
not the pomps and pleasures, of life. The family are 
civil and sensible people. As for the master of the 
house, he is indeed to a tittle Spenser^s meagre person- 
age called Care ; his chief accomplishment, as to beha- 
viour, is silence. I never see him but at dinner and 
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sapper, and theik lie eats hia puddiag and holds hb 
tongue. I believe his learning amonnts to knowii^ 
that four pennies make a groat, and the sooner that 
groat becomes sixpence, he thinks, the better. To 
give yonr Grace a notion of my way of life, I mnst in* 
form yon of the sort of persons who compose the 
drama, and their rank of life. They are above fanners 
considerably, have been possessed in the family, for 
aaght I know, since the Conqueror, of aboot four hon* 
dred poand a year ; they have a good old house neatly 
furnished ; but there is nothing of modem structure to 
be seen in it. I am now sitting in an old crimson velvet 
elbow chair I should imagine to be elder brother to* 
that which is shewn in Westminster Abbey as Edward 
the Confessor^s. There are long tables in the room 
that have more feet than the caterpillar you immured 
at Bullstrode. Why so many legs are needful to stand 
still, I cannot imagine, when I can fijget upon two. My 
toilette, I fancy, was worked by one of Queen Maud's 
maids of honour. There is a goodly chest of drawers 
in the figure of a cathedral, and a looking glass, which 
Rosamond or Jane Shore may have dressed their heads 
in. All things are very neat and clean, though not quite 
young or handsome. Amongst the old furniture, ndt tft <h 
foi^et the clock, who has indeed been a time-server; 
it has struck the blessed minutes of the Reformation, 
Restoration, Abdication, Revolution, and Accession, and 
by its relation to time seems too to have some to eter- 
nity. It is like its old master, only good to point the 
hour to industry, to wake the slothful soul to labour, to 
mark the time by voice, though not by action ; it is the 
minister of old care ; it calls his servant to yoke the 
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oxen, get ready the plough, wakes the dairy maid to 
milk and chum : the daughters hear in it the paternal 
voice chiding the waste of hoors, and rise obedient to 
its early call ; even me it governs, sends me to bed at 
ten, and makes me rise, oh barbarous ! at eight. I go 
to bed, awake, and arise asleep ; but I have ever held 
conformity one of the best arts of life, and though I 
might choose my own hours, I think it proper to folh>w 
theirs. If age be honourable, why should I neglect the 
fane of antique structure, which shook with the wind 
that blew the Danes to Britain ; turned with the blast 
that sent our hero Hichard to the holy wars, and then 
stood fair for France with Edward, moved with the glo- 
rious gale that brought a conquered King from France 
with our young victor the Black Prince ; it pointed out 
the hour for gallant Henry to attempt a kingdom greater 
than his own ; it obeyed the wind that brought over the 
chastiser of wicked Richard : then turned full to the 
happy wind that scattered the Armada, and moved as 
readily to the fair gale that wafted over our glorious 
William : but of late days it has seldom stirred ; tired 
of bringing terror to nothing but a timorous valetudina- 
rian, or informing the spleen when the wind is in the 
; and loath to have the idleness of some admiral 
uted to its advice, it moves no more, but seems in- 
to be founded upon steady and fixed principles, 
and I believe will turn no more except it be for Ver- 
non. What will your Grace say to this inventory ? I 
am ashamed, but I observe people are apt to converse 
like the company they keep ; and really 1 see hardly 
any thing but this poor fane planted on an aged oak just 
over against my window, and I hear nothing but the 




61o6k tenhlg m^ fcbw Il^l titiae, w£il^ I unh^ppil^ re-> 
heet the 8«^ teT^nge It will take upoii tae ; therefore, 
Whdt caii 1 refloat bat what I learn ? I am spinnmg out 
a happy hotrf t ^^h I accdnnt it when I write to yoa, 
and really I have not the art of abbreyiationw How- 
ever, to foHow the order of Providence in my story, I 
will begin with the mother of the family, a venerable 
matron of grave deportment, whd^ was well educated, 
and moves in the form of antique ceremonies, but is 
really a sensible woman*: the daughters are very good 
housewives, and I like some other qualities in them, 
which I understand better than their oeconomy. I only 
wish they could sleep in their beds in the morning, and 
wake in a chair in the evei^ing ; the youngest is very 
conversable, and the eldest, for mature deliberation, I 
really believe incomparable ; but as 1 rather want con- 
versation than advice, she is not so agreeable to me as 
her sister ; but considering how well the youngest and 
I love talking, it is very happy the other does not, or 
we might want an audience which she gives us at any 
timie. I have brought the gold bajg, and basket, * my 
toothpick case, and the egg^ and we converse every 
day, and indeed they are very good conijpany. Read- 
ing over to-day the first letter I had fronl your 6rac^. L ;. 
see you are under apprehensions of being in my debC^-^ 
I wish I could recollect one circum&tiance of my life by 
which you ibight be so ; but really I atn sure you are 
mistaken. My dear Lady Dutchess, for how nMlch ha^' 
piness akn 1 indebted to youi for how many favours'! 
But in answer to them 1 mtidt say, with this po6T biit 

* Presents from the Dutchess. ■ 
VOL. I. ft* 
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pasdonate lorer, who pays their worth mmit pay in 
lore, and in that form, my most inestimable friend, I 
pay the greatest tribute. It is impossible to be more 
than I am your Grace's faithful, grateful, and affection- 
ate servant, 

£. ROBINSOK. 



To Mrs. DonneUan. 

m 

Dear Donnellan, how can one liveifyoo won't write 
to one? How dare one die if you won't write of one? 
Not a letter to bless one's life, nor an epitaph to grace 
one's death ! The case is hard. What did you think 
was become of me ? Nothing worthy your enquiry, that 
is a plain case. You might have imagined a trifling 
matter could not have made me forget or neglect you. 
Indeed, my dear friend, all my happiness has been in ha* 
zard, even the life of my dear sister, who was attacked 
with the dangerous distemper, and that which of all 
others my fears have represented most formidable. 
Before this time you must have been informed by the 
Dutchess, or Mrs. Pendarvis, of my distress, and also 
of my flight from the paternal mansion to the house in 
the neiglibourhood. I am at present very happy, as 
my sister is out of all danger ; and 1 rejoice in thinkii^ 
she will have one enemy of life and health the less. 
So much for the state of my mind ; the situation of my 
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person is not so gay and cheerful ; I am now enjoying 
the wish of the penseroso, 

By the side of some hoar hiU, 
While the winds are echoing 8tiU« 

I am forced to go back to former ages for my compan- 
ions ; Cicero, and Platarch's heroes are my only com- 
pany. Pray how do you and Tully agree? I have 
taken a great fancy to his friend Atticus ; I love those 
virtues which, like the peaceful olive, bloom in the 
shade ; I admire the strength of some understandings, 
but 1 love the elegance of his. He assisted all parties 
in distress, follow^ n<fte in the pursuits of ambition, 
so that he was neither prompted by interest to what he 
ought not, nor withheld by fear from what it was right 
to do. Does not it exalt him in your opinion, that the 
conqueror of the world, in the pursuit of boundless 
power and greatness, sent every day to know what At- 
ticus was doing? Would not such a question to any 
other man in his closet have been the idlest of enqui- 
ries, as it would have brought the most frivolous of an- 
swers ? But perhaps I am partial to all those characters 
who have amused me in my time of distress. I cannot 
extract the least grain of entertainment out of the good 
family I am with ; my best friends among the living are 
a colony of rooks who have settled themselves in a 
grove by my window. They wake me early in the 
morning, for which I am obliged to them for some 
hours of reading, and some moments of reflection,' of 
which they are the subject ! I have not yet discovered 
the form of their government, but I imagine it is demo- 



cratieal. There sterns an e^ality 6f fi6#er hni fkh 
perty, and a wonderful agpreeii£ient of opinioii ; I kSk apt 
to fancy they are wise for the same reason I hare 
thought some men and some hooks so, hecause they are 
solemn, and hecause I do not understand theni. If I 
cilmtinue here long I shall grow a good naturalist. I 
have applied myself to nursing chickens, and hare heen 
forminig the manners of a young calf, hut I find it a Vefy 
dull scholar. I wish it more yivacity for my diversion, 
for I dare say it has already every thing that is neces- 
sary for its own happiness. I intend to gather some 
cowslips for Mrs. Percival a| soon as they appear: 
pray let me know if they should b§ prepared in any 
particular manner. I hear there are many growing in 
our Arcadia ; I might weave garlands of them to bind 
the brows of some favourite shepherd, but 1 have not 
at present one gentle swain in the neighbourhood. In 
my hours of leisure I would write my own pastoral but 
that I should be ashamed to be the only Phillis in story 
without a Corydon. There are some squires here who 
would make admirable Polyphemus^s ; one of them 
drank tea here yesterday, and complimented me with 
all the force of rural gallantry ; but for some fault in 
the flattery or the flatterer, I liked neither him nor my- 
self any better for all the fine thingd' he said. After he 
was gone, I did but relieve my spleen with some laugh- 
ter on the subject, when I was told by the matron of 
the family he would be a good match for a woman with 
twenty thousand pound. And indeed could one lend out' 
one's liking upon land security, I think one might very 
well settle it upon him ; till that can be done I think 
him much the more comical subject for being rich. To 
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laugh at a poor man is barbaroas. He is a great friend 
to the family I am with, and I fear will come often ; 
and in spite of his respectable manors, and fee-simple, 
and ancient mansion, both great and good, I shall not be 
able to give a serious attention to his discourse. I wish 
jou could see mj habitation; a right reverend and 
venerable one it is ; the staircase that leads to my cham- 
ber is hung with the funeral escutcheons of my grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, aunts, and uncles, that 1 seem to 
be entering the ' burying vault of the family to sleep 
with my fathers. It is a comfort, no doubt, to think 
one's ancestors have had Christian burial, but of what 
use are these tawdiy escutcheons ? Sure no passion of 
the mind, no situation of the human creature is without 
vanity, if the mourner can adorn with pomp, and the 
breathless carcase be dressed in it. But, after all, 
pomp is the extreme unction, consolatory to the sad, 
and honourable to the departed. Pray write to me, and 
bring me back to the land of the living ; the achieve- 
ments of the dead, written or blazoned, are not much 
to my purpose. Send me your journal, and I will quit 
the annals of all the mighty Cssars. Let me know 
what you are doing, and I will forget all that Pompey 
the Great ever did : in the mean time, there is no per- 
son who has lived since the Roman republic for whom 
1 have greater regard than for Mrs. Donnellan. 

Your's, &c. 

£uz. Robinson. 

Direct to me at Mr. Smithes, at Hayton, near Hythe, 
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To the Same. 

Ho^Umy April tO, 1V41. 
Dear Madam, 

I HAD the pleasure of your letter yesterday ; it made 
me very happy. If my frietids at a distance did not 
keep my affections awake I should be lolled into a state 
of inseasibility, diyided as I am from all I love ; not a 
countenance I delight in to joy me, nor any coDTersa- 
tion I like to entertain me, 1 am lefl wholly to myself 
and my books, and both, I own, too little to posteas me 
entirely. What^s Cicero to me, or I to Cicero ? as Ham- 
let would say ; and for myself, though this same little 
insignificant self be very dear unto me,yet I have not used 
to make' it my sole object of love and delight. Indeed 
I find my understanding so poor, it cannot live without 
borrowing. 1 mistrust my opinion, doubt my judgment, 
but have no one to set me right in them. 1 want just 
such a companion as you would be, and how happy 
would your .kind compliance with that wish make me, 
if the good old folks here could accommodate you ; but 
they are so fearful of strangers I know it impossible to , 
persuade them to it.. They are not very fine people ; 
they have a small estate, and help it out with a little 
farming ; are very busy and careful, and the old man^ 
cautiousness has dwindled into penuriousness, so that he 
eats in fear of waste and riot, sleeps with the dread of 
thieves, denies himself every thing, for fear of want- 
ing any thing. Riches give him no plenty, increase no 
joy, prosperity no ease ; he has the curse of covetous- 
ness to want the property of his neighbours while be 
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dare not touch his own ; the harpy Avarice drives him 
from his own meat ; the sum of his wisdom and his 
gains will be by living poor to die rich. To want what 
one has not is a necessity must be submitted to, but to 
want what one has, is strange policy. I would fain 
write the history of a miser upon his monument, as, 
Here lies one, who lived unloved, died untamented, de- 
nied plenty to himself, assistance to his friends, and re- 
lief to the poor ; starved his family, oppressed his 
neighbours, plagued himself to gain what he could not 
enjoy ; at last, Death, more merciful to him than he to 
himself, released him from care, and his family from 
want; and here he lies with the muckworm he imitat- 
ed, and the dirt he loved, in fear of a resurrection, lest 
bis heirs should have spent the money he lelRI behind, 
having laid up no treasure where moth and rust do not 
cormpt, nor thieves break through and steal. 

I thought you would despise my rooks because they 
cannot sing. I had rather the lark would, at my win- 
dow, bid good morrow, and the bird of night, in her 
sweetest saddest plight sing me to sleep ; but I am very 
fond of my cawing neighbours. I wish I had sent one 
of them with my letters on Thursday, for I was just 
now informed that our servant did' not carry them soon 
enough for the post, so they were left at Uythe till Sa- 
turday. If I could teach my rooks to ily to Bond-street, 
I should want to mount their wings and fly to you for a 
few hours. I find you lire in the meridian of TuUy's 
glory ; I am afraid you will be less pleased with him in 
his adversity, when his fears and irresolution make him 
act timorously, and repent what he has done, accuse 
Is friends, and grieve at every circumstance that cros^ 
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ses him. I own I am mach offended at his Tanity, and 
surprised at his timidity; such a desire of glory, and 
fear of death, seem strangely united, as likewise his 
love of his country and submission to the tyrants of it I 
am sure ail these things must be accountable to those 
who are thoroughly acquainted with him ; and I have 
such a desire to know him, that I shall not rest till I 
have made an intimate acquaintance with him. I intend 
to read, with great attention, all his epistles, for I find 
by those Dr. Middleton has inserted in his work, that 
he writes very freely to his friends, and indeed most 
Tain persons are communicative of their intentions and 
thoughts, for they think themselves of importance, and 
their designs wise. As Atticus is but a new acquaint- 
ance of mine, if you make any substantial objections 
to him 1 will give him up. I was pleased with him, 
because he appeared to me just, friendly, charitable, 
and disinterested. I think a man who distinguished 
himself in such an age without any one great, heroic, 
or glaring action, and has, for merely bein:^ good, stood 
fair in the rolls of fame, even to this time, must indeed 
have built his reputation upon the sure and fast foanda- 
tion of virtue. I am more apt to trust to the character 
of a man, whom, being of no party, it was the interest 
and business of no faction particularly to commend. At- 
ticus's virtue did him so much service as might sometimefl 
provoke the world to call it self-interest ; but yet I can- 
not find that he ever made court to any one for their pros- 
perity. He always served the great in their distress 
and in the turns of their fortune they sometimes remem- 
bered the kindness they had received, and requited him 
for it. He applied himself not at all to the general 
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care of the republic, bbt only to the relief of particular 
persoD9^ calamity, so that I thiuk he cannot be reckon- 
ed a patriot, bat a e^enerai friend to his fellow-citizens. 
I believe him as eminently good as you will find any 
man who is void of ambition and a desire of glory ; for 
it is to them we owe great and heroic acts. Virtue 
acts more calmly, it makes a just man, but not a hero. 
For more of Atticus I refer you to Cornelius Nepos, 
from whom I got my best information of his character. 
The reason for which you wish I would read Horace 
does me great honour. I am obliged to it for what is 
the source of much pleasure to me, your partiality for 
me. Upon your recommendation I had read it before, 
but depending upon my brother's having it, I did not 
bring it with me, and I find he has not got it ; what oc- 
casioned my mistake, I believe, was DacieKs Homer. 
1 am very impatient to get it into my hands, and will 
desire my brothers to bring it down with them the 
next vacation ; if Sir Wyndham Knatchbull was in the 
country 1 might possibly find it there, for he has many 
French translations. As for some of our squires, they 
read nothing but parish law, and books of husbandry, 
or perhaps, for their particular entertainment, Quarles's 
Emblems, the Pilgrim's Progress, iBsop's Fables, and, 
to furnish them with a little ready wit, Joe Miller's 
Jests. As friendship is founded upon a likeness of dis- 
position, to love calves one should be a calf; and to 
lore country squires one should be what you call a 
coantrj damsel. Now having assumed something of a 
higher character than that of a calf or a damsel, I do 
not find g^at delight in their company. 1 think, of the 
two creatures, I best like the calf, for he .(rtares at me 
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as if be admired me, but never dresses up that admira- 
tion in any awkward phrase ; both calf and squire love 
the dairj-maid better in their hearts, and only look at 
me as a stranger. 

1 will safe all the cowslips for Mrs. PercevaL De- 
pend upon it those upon whom nature has bestowed no 
ornaments shall wear no garlands of mine. 1 am very 
sorry you are not well ; weather goes but a little way 
towards health and happiness ; I think it rather adds to, 
than creates either. From public spirit getting the 
better of my particular interest, I wish and pray for 
rain; the country is much distressed for want of it; 
there is no grass to be seen ; even violets have no fra- 
grance for want of moisture. Like a true Pastorella, I 
sat me down the other morning upon a bed of violets and 
primroses worthy a place in Arcadia, but there was not 
any sweetness in them. The sun scorches one in the 
middle of the day, and there are no leaves to afford 
any shade, which makes walking disagreeable. Na- 
ture, that generally makes the remedy grow with the 
inconvenience, has this year presented us with the smi 
before we are provided for it. Your friends, the wood 
nymphs, dare not venture their complexions to the son 
till there is some shade for them. I shall freqaent 
their sacred haunts as soon as they come out, and then 
I will tell you what my oracles deliver from the oak. I 
am rejoiced the Dutchess Is so well ; I have not had 
any orders to write to her yet.'*' I desire my compli- 
ments to Mr. and Mrs. Percival, as likewise to Mrs, 

* The Dutchess was brought to bed April 9, 1741, of a daugh- 
ter. 
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Pendairifl. I am ashamed of the lengtli of my letter ; 
a« it comes ftom the cotintry and a sincere heart, you 
will accept it. My recommendation of it seems home- 
ly ; but I can say nothing for the writer but that she is 
sincerely your's. 

Eliz. Robinson. 



To the Same* 

Hayton^ Thursday, 
Dear Mrs. Donnellan, 

Though imitation does not deserve the first degree of 
praise, yet when we follow a good example, some com- 
mendation is due to us. I like the folio edition of your 
letters so well, I am resolved to answer them in the 
same. I desire that you would never give yourself any 
trouble upon the subject of postage, for I assure you I 
never valued a groat, and now that I have such a spec- 
tacle of haggard care and wayward avarice before my 
eyes, I would avoid covetousness as I would famine, 
pestilence, and all the worst diseases of the mind and 
body. How disturbed is the soul whose attention waits 
upon that common drudge* 'twixt man and man, a silver 
six-pence ! To this niggardly wretchedness one does 
not ^ve the ordinary alms of one's pity. The woes of 
my friend I'Avare divert me prodigiously. The other 
day meeting him in a grove, for want of something bet- 
ter to say, I took notice we were under the shade of 



fine trees ; he said, yes, indeed, they were brave ^H^^ 

dj||r would flJbrlw 

^^^mwrT^Vhich, 



ber, and would sell well. I said^^^ would fl^c 
comfortable habitation to a colon 
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ia the same TeiO) he answered, he loved the creatures 
well enough, hut that they would eat the com. I then 
proposed a smaller sort of guests^ and said I liked a 
concert of little birds better : he was of opinioa they 
would be hard put to it to get a living these hard 
winters. In short, I found he would not give a piece of 
a cabbage leaf for the support of a caterpillar. I veri- 
ly believe he would annihilate half God's works to have 
his granary the fuller. What a disposition of mind is 
this ! more apt to receive pain than pleasure from every 
thing that is good and valuable ; if in their own posses- 
sion, it is another cause of anxiety, if in another's, of 
envy. The glorious sun gives him no pleasure, be- 
cause while it ripens ten acres of corn for him it does 
as much for twenty acres of his neighbours. Is there 
not a strange difference of temper betwixt those who 
care thus for a penny, and they who are regardless of 

virtue, reputation, and friends. Poor Miss Y , to 

what misery has she devolved the rest of her life to 
comply with the pride, avarice, and a still worse pas- 
sion of the man who might have made her his honour- 
able wife ! I suppose she intends to hide herself from 
the world for ever ; but. without virtue for a compa- 
nion, retirement must be dismal. Her disregard of re- 
putation is affected, and is seen through, by her men- 
tioning the world's opinion when she pretends to des- 
pise it. Conscience is the private watch over our ac- 
tions ; it will blush in the dark, and blame bad actions 
though hid in silence. The love of reputation is given 
ns as a farther guard, and after even virtue is lost, 
makes the vicious-hide their bad example from socie- 
ty, I believe thejSesIre of being well spoken of can 
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never be overcome, how ever long people may sur- 
vive the hour they deserved to be so. This passion 
may Indeed, as you say, be carried too far for our hap- 
piness, because it may be carried too far for our virtue ; 
aspiring afler actions of eclat may make us neglect our 
private duties ; to avoid tliis we must remember 

APi praise is foreign but of true desert, 

Plays round the bead, but comes noi to the heart. 

I am very glad to hear of Lord Dupplin^s preferment, 
and the more so, that, as good as it is, we may still say 
it is lesd than he deserves. I think- one had better have 
one's fortune below one'is merit. We praise that actor 
in the drama who tops his part, not he that represents 
the first character ; envy or contempt may hiss him off 
the stage. I hear that Sir WyndhamKnatchbull's young- 
est girl is ill*; my regard for Lady Knatchbull, and the 
obligations I have to her, will always interest me in the 
welfare of her children. 

I am, my dear Mrs. Donnelhin, 

your faithful humble servant, 

E. Robinson. 



To the Dutchess of Portlavd* 

Haytwiy May 5, 

Madam, 

In this wicked world your Grace will see honest sin- 
cerity go generally worse drest than flattery. In the 
true affection of my heart, I am going to write a loDg 
letter upon p?per ungilded and unadorned ; but trdth,^ 
as your friend, may visit you in a dishabille, and by the 

VOL. I. 9* 
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length of my paper, and its homeliness, I compliment 
you with the opinion of your having two rare virtues, 
patience and humility, to endure and except such an 
epistle. I had the pleasure of my Lord Duke^s letter 
yesterday ; all the contents were agreeable^ and espe- 
cially your commands to write, though 1 am not just in 
the situation one would wish a correspondent. I wish 
you could see the furniture of my desk,which is all eaten 
by the worms. My pen has served the good old man for 
his accounts these forty years ; I can hardly make it write 
any thing but imprimis, item, ditto ; if 1 would thank your 
Grace for the many obligations 1 have received, it is 
ready to write a receipt in full ; or would I express that 
you have my entire affection and esteem, it is going to 
write for value received ; and when 1 would enumerate 
your favours, it is in baste to run to the sum total. I . 
believe since the pen was dipped in ink it ne?er made 
a compliment, or was employed to express one gener- 
ous sentiment of friendship. It has been worn out in 
the service of gain ; to note pounds, shillings, and pence, 
with the balance on the side of profit, has been its bu- 
siness. I hear the burlesque of sweet Pamela and her 
dear master is very droll ; if it has ridiculed them as 
well as it has Dr. Middleton and his hero, I fancy it must 
be diverting ; but high things are better burlesqued than 
low ; the dedication was really admirable, and I fancy 
must mortify both the author and the patron. Indeed I 
believe my friend was the first man that ever compli- 
mented a gentleman upon not cramming till he was sick, 
and not lying in bed longer than he could sleep ; but 
flattery must be at the dinner and the levee of the great; 
I wish Lord H-*— y may not get the cholic with his 
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vegetable diet ; as it tarns to vanity and wind he will 
be too mach puffed up with it. I cannot imagine, after 
this, how the doctor can ever .dedicate a book to the 
Duke of Newcastle, unless he sajs, as Pope does, that 
bj various methods they aim at praise, and that 

Lucullus, when frugality could charm. 
Had roasted turnips in the Sabine farm. 

I believe many great men have been celebrated for 
their banquets, but my Lord H has the honour of 

being the first who ever recommended himself to an 
author by his fasting. I had the pleasure yesterday of 
a long letter from my sister ; her eyes are perfectly 
well, but she has not made any use of tbem but in writ- 
ing to me ; and, I must tell you, her care made her 
steep her letter in vinegar, for fear it should prove as 
fatal as Pandora's present. The caution diverted me 
extremely, for 1 thought the letter seemed as if it had 
been sent for a broken forehead. My mamma made me 
the first visit last Wednesday. If the weather was more 
mild I might soon hope to meet my sister, but it con- 
fines her at home. I had the satisfaction of hearing from 
my brother Robinson, last post, that he finds great be- 
nefit by the Bath waters ; but while I was rejoicing at 
this good news, he informed me Mrs. Freind had just lost 
her little daughter by an unhappy accident. I knowher's 
and Mr. Freind's tenderness to be such, that they will 
be extremely grieved at it, and the aggravation of its 
not being in the common order of nature will add much 
to the affliction. If your Grace continues' to exhort me 
tD write, you must not be surprized if I entertain you 
with the conversation of the place I am in ; you may 
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expect a very good receipt to make cheese and sjlla- 
bab, or, for your more elegant entertainment, a treatise 
upon the education of turkeys. I would catch you some 
butterflies, but I have not seen any pretty ones. I have 
ordered people upon all our coasts to seek for shells, 
but have not yet got any pretty ones ; if Neptune knew 
your Grace wanted some, he would send his maids of 
honour, the Nereides, to look for them, and Proteus 
would take the shape of a shell in hopes of having a 
place in your grotto ; I intend to tell the inhabitants of 
the deep whom they are for, and they wilt all assist me ; 
even the Leviathan will not be worse than the judge ; 
if he eats the fish he will give us the shell. I am sOr- 
ry Mrs. Pendarvis has left you for the summer ; Bash 
too talks of departing ; when they are gone London will 
lose much of its charms for you, and the country is not 
yet delightful ; even this sweet month, the fairest of the 
year, does not disclose its beauties. Pray make my 
compliments to my Lord Duke, and give a thousand 
kisses to the dear little ones, and assure them 1 should 
be glad to deliver them myself. 1 hope Mrs. Pendarvis 
had a long letter from me the beginning of this week. 
Farewell, my dear Lady Dutchess ; farewell is the hard- 
est word in our language, and to you 1 generally speak it 
the last of a thousand. 

I am, dear Madam, 

your most obliged servant, 

£. ROBINSOK. 
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To the Rev. Mr. Freind. 

Hay ion f 174I« 

Sir, 

You are so lazy, that I guess yoa to be commeDcing 
dean and prebend at the least. You have made your 
friendship a sinecure ; as soon as you think fit to do the 
same by your parish, your friends above will think yoa 
fit for a bishoprick. Upon that hope, without being the- 
least of a witch, 1 will hail you thane of York aiid 
thane of Canterbury. So much says Eliza in wrath ; 
but to speak seriously, how has it happened that I have 
not heard from you ? did I not, in my idlest hour of 
vanity, even in the gay city, answer your letters ? Have 
you not stolen my hours of leisure from operas, plays, 
assemblies, and prettier, vainer, lighter beaux? My 
Bister too wrote to you constantly ; she indited from the 
sacred oak, the haunts of venerable dryads ; yet, like 
Solomon's sluggard, for a little more sleep, and a little 
more slumber, have you neglected all she wrote in so- 
ber thought, and I in vanity. I am sure you had time 
enough at Bath, for it has few amusements for the wise, 
and such, in my extremest ire, I still allow you ; good 
too, I will add, if you answer my letters ; if not, what 
truth is so evident that anger may not make us deny it? 
My brother tells me you complain of me ; perhaps you 
are groaning still with the fatigue of the last long letter 
I wrote you. You will suppose, that when Pea and I 
met, we forgot at first that there were any other per- 
sons in the world. The first we recollected were Mrs. 
Freind and yourself, I fetched a piece of paper and 
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Baid we would write jointly to joa both) and in love 
and unity we got down one side, bat business, and im- 
pertinence, and a long et cstera of accidents, interrupt- 
ed OS ; and this very piece of a letter 1 burnt the day 
before I left London. We spent a happy month there 
together, and what has happened since, my brother, I 
presume lias informed you. My sister is well agun, 
and once more 1 possess my soul in tranquillity. I be- 
lieve you will guess 1 suffered great and terrible anxie- 
ty* when I was forced to leave her to a dreadful distem- 
per, whose terrors received great additions from my 
particular fears of it, and tenderness to her. I had in- 
deed the fairest prospect for her, and could have trusted 
any thing 1 had loved a little less to the hazard ; but 
while there is but a possibility of harm to what we 
dearly love, the mind can know no peace. The want 
of sleep at first a little damaged my constitution ; I had 
a slight feverish disorder for a week, which 1 believe 
was chiefly occasioned by it. 1 did not mention it to my 
brother while I was ill, for fear it should make him un- 
easy, but I am now perfectly well, and, from the reflec- 
tion of my sister^s good fortune, happy too ; though 
great is the change, you will say, from London and loll- 
ing on the velvet sofa of a Dutchess, to humbly sitting 
on a three legged cricket in the country. I am in a 
civil sober family, of middling rank, whose company 
adds nothing to my pleasure, and takes little from my 
solitude. 1 am in general alone in my chamber ; a shade 
of old oaks 

Hides me from day^s garish eye, 
While the bee with honieri thigh, &c. 

A grave society of rooks caw just over my head ; ivy 
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round my window tempers the little light that comes 
through the trees, so that I have not beheld the gaudy 
sun since 1 came into it. And here, far from the busy 
ham of men, and all that the world you live in calls bu- 
siness and pleasure, I am like to remain for some time, 
and I am not sorry to be without the appurtenances of 
equipage for a while, that i may know how much of 
my happiness depends upon myself, and how much 
comes from the things about me. It will be some time 
before I shall venture homo^ for I think the infection of 
the small-pox may remain a good while in the house,, 
and to persons who are so unfortunate as to be afraid of 
it, people reckon it may be more dangerous. Fear, 
which was given for our preservation, carried too far 
may become our destruction. I wish myself inoculated, 
but shall never have the courage to* do it, though I 
think I ought, were it only to get rid of a fear which is 
of itself a misfortune ; but fear that the ills we know 
not of may be worse than those we know, is, as Hamlet 
says, '^ The respect that makes calamity of so long 
life.^' 1 hear you* have wrote to me, pray when and 
where, and how did you send it ? I am much afraid the 
letter has miscarried ; I beg yon would repair the loss, 
and write to me soon. Consider my situation, divided 
here from all I love. My sister would be very glad to 
hear from you. 1 beg my compliments to my cousin, I 
send my good wishes to the little ones, who I hope are 
well. I used to talk of you both to Miss Grinfield and 

Miss Cotes. As for our friend B , he increases in 

chin and misery : he came to breakfast with my papa 
one morning, and complained of the hyp, for which my 
good parent adyised him to take assafcetida. The pre*- 
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scriptioD was admirable ; he might as well have sent 
him to the tinkers to have mended the hole in his 
heart. Oh cruel fate, that made no cure for love ! 
thought my friend, and sighed bitterly : really I could 
not help laughing at the precious balm my papa was 
for applying to the wound. It would have ruined a 
happy lover with me. I expect to hear from you in a 
post or two, for which favour I will wait with faith, 
hope, and charity ; and am, after all my complaiats, with 
very sincere regard, your a^ectionate cousin. 

£. Robinson. 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Jlaytorif May Tth. 
Madam, 

What would your Grace say of me if I could forget 
one command of yours ? That is impossible for me to do 
while one of the greatest pleasures of my life is the 
recollection of your conversation. If I have (as you 
sometimes accuse me) lost by a stupid absence of mind 
some moments of your company, I have a memory 
less happily stored for having let slip any word you 
may have spoken ; but what my dear Lady Dutchess baa 
given me as a command, sure I can never neglect. If 
you remember, you desired me to enquire about Mr. 

P s verses ; I know the lady celebrated in them 

does not love to have her perfections so much praised 
to the world as they deserve, so I asked my brother con- 
cerning the publication of them, and told him what be- 
fore I believe was not an entire secret ; he said he had^ 
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after my first iQentioniag the report of Mr. P- 
printing them, told him that he heard, hut did not he- 
lieve, that he intended to publish his verses; upon 
which the poet lifted up his hands in amazement, and 
protested he never had entertained any such design, 
and my brother says he does not believe he has left 
any copies of his verses with the family ; but that if 
there should (which he can hardly suppose) arise any 
such intention, he will certainly hinder the brothers 
from prefixing any name that might give a dignity to 
the work. I know there is no answering for parental 
caprice, else there is nothing in the Muse to blush for ; 

Like Phoebus sung this no less aiporous^boy, 
Like Daphne she as lovely and as coy. 

Lovers will follow the fair as children run to catch the 
sun, without considering it is too high, too distant, and 
too bright for them; ^a true lover is encouraged by 
difficulty, and made eager by despair ; probability in 
the attempt, and prudence in the success, are for the 
dull mortals who follow dictates less inspired ; these 
act by a divine enthusiasm. I had this day, this hap- 
py day ! the joy of meeting my dear sister : we talked 
to each other at about four foot distance for above an 
hour in the morning ; she would not let pie see lier 
face, for I find I have been deceived as to the number, 
for she tells me she has a hundred and forty spots in 
her face, but hardly looks red. However, her care 
would not let me see her countenance ; her clothes 
were put on fresh, for they were sent out of the house 
when she was taken ill : I could not persuade her to 
come into the house to me^ and had soioe trouble to 
VOL. I. to 
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prevail opon her caution to admit me to her conversa- 
tion. Great and mutual was our joy; but! regretted 
to have her snatched away so soon ; thus does it ever 
seem in life, our pleasures delay their coming and 
hasten their departure. I know your Grace spends a 
great deal of time in the country with your books, and 
you have set apart Cicero for your study there ; let 
me recommend a pamphlet called ^' Observations on 
Cicero^' to your reading at the same time ; what will 
justly give it better credit than my recommendation, is 
the name of the author ; it was wrote by Mr. Lyttleton, 
but his name is not prefixed to it, as 1 remember; 
Dr. Middleton compliments it in his preface slightly ; 
it is as much a criticism as the Doctor^s is a panegyric 
of TuUy^s actions ; it is a very little book, but I think 
wrote with great spirit and elegance ; as to the merits 
of the cause, while the learned dispute I shall never 
understand, but I think one loves to hear what is said 
on both sides. I hope you will like this book now I 
have had the assurance to recommend it ; if not, I 
imagine your Grace will reckon it among my sins of 
ignorance. The pamphlet will employ you but an 
hour or two, so that I have not ventured to encroach 
greatly upon your leisure. Pray let me know too how 
you approve Dr. Middleton's performance. My papa 
made me a most gracious visit yesterday. My sbter 
desires I would not omit her compliments ; I assure 
your Grace she retains a grateful sense of your fa- 
vours to her, foV which, with a thousand nameless 
obligations, I am. 

My dear Lady Dutchess's 
grateful, affectionate, obedient, 

and faithful Fidget. 
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To the Same. 

May the Tth. 
Madam, 

I RAD begun a letter to your Grace last post, but was 
interrupted by company ; then did I regret having left 
the humble and quiet habitation to which the idle 
and the noisy did not resort ; and where I had leisure 
to permit me to do what I did like, and no ceremonious 
duty to oblige me to do that I did not ; for what 
a mortification to leave writing to you to entertain 
— whom ? why, an honest boisterous sea captain his 
formal wife, most wondrous civil daughter, and a 
very coxcomicai son ; the good Captain is so honest 
and so fierce, a bad conscience and a cool courage can- 
not abide him ; he thinks he has a good title to reprove 
any man- that is not as honest, and to beat any man that 
is not as valiant as himself; he hates every vice of na^ 
ture but wrath, and every corruption of the times but 
tyranny ; a patriot in his public character, but an abso- 
lute and angry monarch in his family ; he thinks every 
man a fool in politics who is not angry, and a knave if 
he is not perverse ; indeed, the Captain is well in his 
element, and may appear gentle compared to the waves 
and wind, but on the happy quiet shore he seems a per- 
fect whirlwind ; he is much fitter to hold converse with 
the hoarse Boreas in his wintry cavern, than to join in 
the whispers of Zephyrus in Flora's honeymoon of 
May. I was afraid, as he walked in the garden, that 
he would fright away the larks and nightingales ; and 
expected to see a flight of sea-gulls hovering about 
him : the amphibious pewet found him too much a wa«- 
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ter animal for his acquaiotance, and fled with terror. 
I was angry to find he was enrioos of Admiral Vernon ; 
hut considering his appetite to danger, and thirst of glo- 
ry, 1 endeavoured to excuse something of the fault ; it 
is fine when danger hecomes sport, and hardships volap- 
tuousness. All this is brought about by the magic sound 
of fame. Dr. Young will tell us the same principle 
puts the feather in the hat of the beau, which erects 
the high plume in the helmet of the hero ; but if so, 
how gentle is the enchantment of the pretty man of 
praise compared to the high madness of the bold hero 
of renown ! Very safely trips the red-heeled shoe^ but 
most perilous is the tread of honour's boot ! But apro- 
pos, how do our scarlet beaux like this scheme of go- 
ing abroad ? Do the pretty creatures, who mind no 
other thing but the ladies and the King, like to ieare 
the drawing room and ridotto for camps and trenches ? 
Should the chance of war bring a slovenly corpse be- 
twixt the wind and their nobility, can they abide it? 
Dare they behold friends dead, and enemies living ? I 
think they will die of a panic, and save their enemies 
powder. Well, they are proper gentlemen, heaven 
defend the nunneries ! as for the garrisons, they will be 
safe enough. The father confessors will have more 
consciences to quiet than the surgeons will have 
wounds to dress ; 1 would venture a wager Flanders 
cncreases in the christenings more than in the burials 
of the week. I always bear an affectionate concern 
for the happiness of my brother, but particularly I was 
interested in wishing him to see your Grace ; I wanted 
to hear how you did, and what you said, and how you 
looked, with a long et cs&tera of enquiry after circuin- 
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sfamces which, if you did not give a dignity to them by 
their relation to you, might appear minute. My bro- 
ther desires I would return his acknowledgments to 
your Grace and my Lord Duke for the honour you in- 
tended him, and he is very sorry he was so unfortunate 
as to be so far beyond the reach of the message. He 
aniyed here on Sunday morning, much better for the 
Bath. I am sorry to find that you are not in good spi- 
rits ; yet most amiable is the principle of your melan- 
choly ; but remember, my dear Lady Dutchess, that 
the same uncertainty of human affairs which teaches 
HS to fear and doubt eren in the most prosperous state 
ef things^ should teach us to hope in their worst ap- 
pearance ; all is so uncertain, nothing is entirely sure 
or entirely desperate. It is but a little while since the 
physicians thought Mrs. Price dying of a fever, and then 
in a few- days promised her a return of health ; they 
have already failed twice in thqir opinion, I hope they 
are deceived now. As for the other person your Grace 
mentions, their way of life is not favourable to health, 
but they have great strength of constitution, and a 
strict regimen will therefore be of much service when 
they shall be reduced to it. I think it is an age since I 
wrote to you : are not my eyes ungrateful not to write 
to you after your Grace had so long blessed them with 
the sight of you ? I find many faults in them ; they are 
weak, ungrateful, and deceitful ; they seem to ail noth- 
ing, indeed they have all tbe qualities of an eye but 
seeing; however, they are vastly better, and I dare say 
will soon be well, and I have my infirmity excused by 
my neighbours, for the complaint is general, and I think 
a geaeFal fault sets more easy upon people than a sin- 
vox. I. 10* 
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gular yirtae. I am iofioitely obliged to yon for your 
care of my eyes, but not total blindnesfl in them, nor 
my entire affection for my sister, could oblige me to 
give up your correspondence. I had the pleasure of a 
letter from Lady Andover last post ; 1 blushed to think 
how little I deserved it; but^like the rest of the world, 
I received this good fortune with joy, nothwithstandieg 
that reflection. The unfortunate are most sensible of 
their want of merit, the lucky are pleased with for- 
tune's partiality. Mrs. Donnellan has not answered my 
letter ; I am sorry she has been ill ; I think fresh air 
would do her good. I am much obliged to you for en- 
deavouring to persuade her to make me happy with 
her company ; indeed, when you are gone out of town 
I donH know why she should stay in it. As to the glass 
weight it was an intolerable harden to my chin, and as 
a lover of liberty, I would rather advise it should be 
broken ; it was a plot of Deb's to give weight and 
steadiness to my head, that she might dress it with 
more ease. The franks I shall be very glad of, for I 
think my correspondents will grudge their sixpences 
for my journals. I will follow your Grace's advice as 
to the watch ; 1 am glad to see the minutes pass away 
when some happy hour of the day is to bring me to 
you ; but now I must look into the almanack for the 
happy period ; there are days, and months, and miles 
between us ; when time is so long, it profits little to 
note hours. Time and my wishes ever fly towards 
you ; but alas ! Mount Morris stands extremely stili ! 
your Grace may say any thing to me with security ; 
my letters are quite free, and my thoughts too ; as to 
my actions and words they are allowed uq unreasona- 
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ble latitude, bat no matter for that, or any thing while 
I may be and declare myself your Grace's obliged, grate- 
ful, faithful, and very affectionate 

Eliz. Robinsox. 
I desire my compliments to the excellent and noble 
Duke, and the trusty and much esteemed Mr. Achard. 
I will write to Lady Andover next post without fail. My 
loTe attends Madam Pen, our earthly Pallas, and also 
Donn and Dash. My mamma, papa, brother Robinson, 
and my sister, desire their most humble services. 

P. S. I propose to go thia week down to the sea side 
to gather shells for your Grace ; my papa has a mind I 
should make a couple of vases like those he saw at Mrs. 
Pendarvis's ; now, considering Pen is inimitable, and I 
am the most uniugenious person in the world, 1 think 
iQV vases will not much resemble her's : it is an unrea- 
sonable thing of people to expect me to be handy. I 
wish, if your Grace finds any shells unworthy of your 
hands, and only fit to be thrown under foot, you would 
jiend them to me» 

Adieu, dear Madam. 



To the Bto. Mr. Frdnd* 

Hay 9, 1741. 

Sir, 

I BEARD to-day from my brother Morris that you were 
in town ; I waited only for information concerning the 
place of your abode, to write to you. Custom will not 
allow me to say any thing of what I am sorry to speak 
of. I assure yoa no one bears a tenderer part in eveiy 
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thiDg Ihat relates • to you and Mrs. Freind ; yoa can- 
not have an afiSiction for which I do not grieye, nor 
any happiness for which I do not rejoice. I had the 
joy of seeing my dear Pea yesterday ; I cannot express 
the happiness of such a noeeting, but it is saying enough 
to own it more than recompensed the pangs of parting. 
It is truly, as well as poetically said, 

The heart can ne'er a transport know 
That lever felt a pain. 

My desire to be cheered ag^in by that beloved voice, 
made me desirous of a meeting much sooner than I 
should otherwise, in my shameful fear of the distemper, 
have desired. We talked about an hour in the open air, 
at about two yards distance ; she kept her hat so close 
I could not see her face, but as soon as it has- nothing 
left of the distemper but the redness, I am to see her. 
I am now within sight of our house, at a farm just at 
the bottom of the gates. 1 have a very good room, 
warm and comfortable. It is so low that it flatters my 
pride by indulging me with an approach to the ceiling. 
My mamma had sent furniture for the room from Mount 
Morris, as soon as my sister was growing better, that I 
might come so near as to be accustomed to the family, 
and so return to it at leisure without any apprehensions ; 
and it is agreeable to us to be where we can see each 
other three or four times in a day. I came to this new 
mansion on Thursday. This wet weather is a. mortifi- 
cation to us ; but I cannot treat the rain, which is a 
friend to the public, as my enemy, and am glad to bring 
XI sad reflection on the misery of others to a little sigh 
of regret for my private disappointment. The players 
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and tears of the poor have access to the heavenly throne^ 
however they may be neglected by an earthly one ; and 
I hope now we shall not be involved in the complica« 
ted miseries of war, famine, and sickness ; the poor have 
suffered amongst us extremely ; and even health, the 
blessing of poverty, was destroyed by too great absti- 
nence. I remember we have held many ai^uments coor 
cerning the region of happiness ; you was reasonably 
for placing it in the mean, I was ambitiously seating it 
in the high extreme ; but I find it is every where, from 
the raftered roof of the Duke, to the thatched cottage 
of the farmer. 1 find content my companion in this the 
worst lodging I was ever in ; while it is my guest i shall 
never complain of my habitation. Indeed, 1 find with 
satisfaction that equipage is only attached to our fancy ; 
that we move as well without it, and are in all places 
the same. It is not consistent with the dignity of our 
minds, and that spark of divinity we call our soul, to be 
altered by every little change of situation. Virtue is 
guard enough in a crowd, and comfort enough in a de* 
sert ; I mean for a short time. It will sustain us alone^ 
though it bids us seek society- and bless it. I am almost 
a convert to your wherry ; 1 find such content in this 
small, gentle, current of life, I wish we could meet and 
talk it over. Alas J why vvill you and two or three more 
turn my thoughts to the great city ? Envy and anger 
dwell not in these peaceful regions ; but by carrying 
my thoughts to London, I find they partake of the faults 
of the place. I am bursting with envy when I think all 
jour friends are enjoying you but me ; and I am swell- 
ing with wrath when I consider you would not come up 
till I had left town. Will not the Fates spin us some 
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gentle twine together ? Is the thread of our friendship 
for ever hroke ? You cannot imagine how much I long 
to see you ; donH let your vanity imagine I mean you 
singular, I mean ye^ the two in the world the most one. 
I helieve you had a long chiding letter from me before 
you left Bath. I was angry, I was lazy, let us both 
mend. Silence in you is a fault, in me a point of pru- 
dence. Why then will you hold your tongue, and make 
me talk ? Alas ! it is common to be guilty of a fault to 
condemn our neighbours, else every transgression would 
not be published with as much malice as it was con^mit- 
ted. You was misinformed as to my Dutchess ; thank 
God she is in good health, and all that friendship and 
the utmost pride of my desire could wish her, foremost 
in virtue as in rank. Were she ill it would indeed spoil 
the tranquillity of my retirement ; but I have the com- 
fort of knowing all my friends are well. I cannot ima- 
gine what you can do in London ? Here are turtles that 
agree like you and Mrs. Freind. While you have so 
much virtue, and so little vanity, come to our groves ; 
all is love and harmony. The little inhabitants sing 
grateful hymns to Providence, and the voice of nature 
seems the voice of thanks ; joy tunes their voice, joy 
elevates their wings, and if Providence careth for the 
sparrow, shall it not much more care for us ! While 
to the smallest creature in the creation a large portion 
of happiness is allotted, shall the most favoured and 
dignified of its works be clouded with fear and distrust? 
We have great reason, as first in happiness, to be first 
in thanks ; but of all creatures we only are repining for 
our safety. Let us be satisfied that we 
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Are in the hand of one disposing power^ 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

And for our particular circumstances of fortune, that we 
know this truth, enough for man to know, 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 

Much praise should be given to Mr. Pope for making 
morality speak by the voice divine of poetry. Make 
my compliments to Mrs. Friend. A leisure moment of 
yours bestowed upon me would be paid with hours of 
thanks. 

I am, dear cousin, yours, 

£i. R. 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

May 18^ 

Madam, 

I CANNOT express the pleasure your Grace^s letter 
gave me, after not having heard from you five weeks, 
Dor indeed of you for the last fortnight. How can you 
say it is not in your power to make a return for my let- 
ters! mine can only afford you a little amusement, 
yours, my dear Lady Dutchess, give me real happiness. 
I hope you did not receive any harm from writing; if 
your constitution is as naturally disposed as your mind 
to make a friend happy, I am sure you did not. My 
sister is just gone from me ; our first meeting under 
the same roof, was this morning ; you will imagine we 
lengthened our happiness as long as the day ; this even- 
ing she retired a little the sooner, to give me time to 



write to yonr Grace. I hare not yet been at Mount 
Morris ; thnugfh I believe the infection may be over, 1 
am not willing to venture myself for the sake of the 
house, while the inhabitants of it can come to me Ifetre 
with much more ease to themselves, and better secu- 
rity to me. My habitation indeed is bumble, but it has 
the best blessings of humility, peace arid content. I 
think I never spent a happier day than this, though for- 
tune gave no pageantry to the joy. Indeed we wanted 
none of that pomp that people make use of to signify 
happiness, but were glad to enjoy it free and alone. 
We talked of your Grace; I won't tell you what we 
«aid, for then you would say I was partial, and my 
friend complaisant; however my happiest hours are 
rendered more joyful by the remembrance of you, and 
my most melancholy less dismal. I can never want in- 
clination to write to you, but that I may not want ma- 
terials [ cannot answer; first you must know those 
who are impertinent in London are downright doll in 
the country; here is neither vice nor novelty; and, 
•consider, if news and scandal are out of the question 
what a drawback it is upon conversation ? If I eonld 
sit, and rightly -spell, of every herb that sips the'^ew, 
&c. I might indeed be a very good correspondent, but 
being neither merry nor wise, what can you make of 
me ? Should I tell^ou of an intrigue between the moon 
and Endymion, Aurora and Cephalus, or the people of 
our sky, you would not thank me for my news ; but ex- 
cept the plants of the earth, and the stars of beayen, 
what do I see here ? My eyes, you know, are not fit for 
either minute speculations or distant prospecA ; how- 
ever, I will own I am an admirer of a Narcissus, and now 
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und then ogle the man in the mooD through a glass. The 
first is as sweet as any beau, the second as changeable as 
way lover ; but I know Pen, who despises all beaux and 
lovers, will afford a regard to these ; therefore' 1 ima- 
gine them worth my acquaintance. How impertinent 
is this interruption ! Must 1 leave your Grace for such 
a trivial consideration as my supper ? They have sent 
me some chicken, but, alas ! can one eat one's acquaint- 
ance ! these inoffensive companions of my retirement, 
can I devour them ! How often have I lately admired 
the provident care, and the maternal affection of a hen, 
and shall 1 eat her hopeful son or fair daughter ! Sure 
I should then be an unworthy member of the chicken 
society. I find myself reduced to a vegetable diet, not 
as a Pythagorean, for fear of removing the soul of a 
friend, but to avoid destroying the body of an acquaint- 
ance. There is not a sheep, a calf, a lamb, a goose, a 
hen, or a turkey in the neighbourhood, with which I 
am not intimately acquainted. When I shall leave my 
ark I don't know ; would my dove bring me an olive 
branch, in promise of peace, I would soon do it ; but I 
am ID less haste, because here I have as much of my 
lister's company, or more, tharf I can quietly enjoy 
ibere ; and a certain person seems - - - - 1 can never de- 
scribe how, nor tell why, but they look a little awfu), 
and pish ! and phoo ! with a dignity age will never give 
me ; really it is droll, and some things I have seen lately 
would furnish out scenes for a play ; to me indeed it 
would be neither comedy nor tragedy ; 1 can neither 
laugh at what I don't like, nor cry for what I don't de- 
serve ; I am very cautious as to my conversation, for I 
never pretend to think, oc to know, or to hear, or to 
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see. I am a sceptic, and doubt of all things ; and as"a me- 
diator between my opinion and all positive affirmation, 
make use of an — it seems to me, and — a perhaps, and 
•—it may be ; and then I can tack about to the right 
point of the compass at a short warning. The other 
day, seeing Dr. Middleton^s book upon the table, they 
discoursed the whole matter over, and set things in so 
new a light, that I was extremely entertained for two 
hours, though 1 had full exercise in following with my 
assent all that was advanced ; we condemned Cicero for 
folly, Cato for cowardice, Brutus for subjection, Cassius 
for gaiety ; and then we talked it all back again, and 
left them the very men we found them ; for you must 
know there are persons who, if no one will contradict 
them, will contradict thf^mselves rather than not debate. 
1 am very glad to hear those I value so much as Peii) 
Dash, and Don, love me ; but I approve their prudence 
in not telling me so too often, for 1 am by nature prone 
to vanity. Indeed, as to Dash, I have been the aggres- 
sor, and I have not a good title to complain of Mrs. 
Pendarvis, but as to Mrs. Donnellan she has not wrote 
to me this age ; I hope they are all well, and desire 
my compliments, or, in a style which better suits the 
simplicity and sincerity of my manners, my love. I need 
not say I am always glad, and I dare not say desirous, 
to hear from you ; let me never interrupt your pleasure, 
nor hurt your health ; but when you have a moment in 
which it will be agreeable to you to write, remember, 
mj^dear Lady Dutchess, that ;you can bestow it on one 
tvbom it will make happy ; indeed, there are many who 
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may assert that claim, but do one is with more gratis 
tude, esteem, affection, and constancy, 

Your's, &c. &c. 

£. R. 



To the Same* 



Haytoriy May 13, 1741. 

What shall I say to my dear Lady Dutchess for her 
charming, kind, obliging letter ? The pleasures and 
obligations 1 receive from you have long been above 
expression. I thought 1 saw a kind of constraint in 
your first letter that betrayed a mind less easy than the 
words confessed. I know your Grace^s tender friend- 
ship makes you loath to own a grief, for fear of com- 
municating it ; but indeed I must blame tbat reserve ; 
for while we share the sorrows of a friend, we ^tbink 
we make the burden lighter. I am much more ready 
to partake of your concern than to chide at it. As the 
use of a large fortune does such honour to you, gives 
80 much happiness to your family, and affords such re- 
lief to many, I cannot wonder you should be anxious to 
preserve it. I know that while you look upon it as 
the means of other people^s good, you can never con- 
aider it with indifference. Did tbe loss only relate to 
yourself, you would leave the anxiety about it entirely 
to your friends : but as the concern belongs* to many, 
and depends upon affection, generosity, and charity, I 
am sure your concern exceeds ours. Our chief desire 
is your happiness; your^s the happiness of others. 
Fortune gives you tbe power of doing good, and there- 
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lore 1 imagine few persons can value it more than your 
Grace ; I mean for the use of it. As for that unnatoral 
avarice with which some are possessed, as I do not see 
its enjoyments, I cannot guess at its pleasures. I iiope 
you will be relieved from this uneasiness; but your 
quotation is so just I cannot argue against it. I am glad 
no one ever goes to law with their neighbour for a pen 
and ink, for then I can never be ruined, for it is all 1 
possess ; and fortune gives the common goose to the fat 
landlord, but it sends me the quills. He surfeits him- 
self with the goose, I my friends with my writing ; is 
not my trouble, a degree farther off? The wisest aod 
richest man said that multiplying riches was encreasing 
sorrow ; how kind is fate to heap no such care upon 
me ! if it spins my thread long and even, I shall be 
content with it, though it is not coviered with gold. 
- ^o wish to be richer one ought to be sure to be better 
than one's neighbours, else it is a wish unjust to socie* 
ty. It is easier to be an occonomist than a benefactor ; 
and if persons who are bom to a small fortune canooC 
be easy in it, how would they suit themselves ta a sla**^ 
tion where the happiness of many must be their care ? 
As for you, my dear Lady Dutchess, your birth promts- 
ed, and your merit demanded, all the riches and plentj 
the world could afford, and may you ever enjoy them, 
as you are sure to do, should the law do its worst ; if 
it is your enemy I v^iil rail at it as much as Mr. Achard 
can desire, but 1 will affirm that the judge, like Justice 
of pld, kept the fillet on his eyes, for had he seen the 
fair party he could never have determined against her. 
What you tell me pleases me extremely, and confirms 
my good opinion of one of whom i always thought w^U ; 
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the vanity of the othey person is most admirable ; but 
to one is given merit, to another vanity, each portion 
affords a full measure of content. How obliging is it 
of your Grace to allow me to share your sentiments, 
and after having said the best things upon the best sub- 
ject, to say we think alike. 1 think you lefl the widow 
no cause to triumph in her resolution ; indeed, it is ea- 
sier to believe a person^s sensibility below humanity, 
than that their courage is above it. I think it was a 
yery judicious thing of the gentleman to carry his belle 
an orange, that she might not, according to the saying, 
vainly shew her teeth when she could not bite. ' 1 do 
not wonder he should like her for loving him, it seems 
the most artless and delicate kind of flattery, and cer- 
tainly such a preference comes from the heart ; but a 
man ought to consider that a' woman who really loves 
takes pains to conceal it, and therefore should not trust 
the forward advances of a coquette ; but being loved is 
an argument of being lovely, and so a person is willing 
to trust to it without examining too nearly ; and one 
who Is in love with liimself, will easily be persuaded 
another is of his opinion. It is necessary for people to 
be upon their guard against flattery of every sort ; the 
heart of a lover flatters if his lips do not; we ought 
not to trust to the eyes that are blinded and dazzled by 
love. How could a sighing lover, whose piteous plight 
you paint most ruefully, wander on the banks of Rosa- 
mond^s pond and not jump in to quench the flame ? or 
were there not trees enough to hang himself upon? 
but he likes a dry death better. The lovers of these 
days are so difficult about the manner of their exit, that 
they fall at last by the arrows of Death, rather than of 
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Capid. 1 belieye the best presevratiTe against love ki 
frieodship. FrieDdship is more disinterested and con- 
stant. Waller, whose sentiments are very delicate, 
owns that, if the seal had free election to dispose of her 
affection, it woald rather incline to the gentle Amoret 
(who, I think, stands in the place of friendship) than 
fer the enchanting Sacharissa. The pleasures of fitiendf 
ship bring to their sweetness no satiety ; 

Tbey bind in ties more easy, yet more strong. 
The willing heart, and only hold it long. 

The deification of mortals is a superstition this wise age. 
ought to be ashamed of I hear Mrs. Dashwood is not 
well, I am sorry for it, for I know poor Dash will be in 
great concern and anxiety. Your Grace is very good 
to make my security your care, it will be the reason I 
shall make it mine. I have not been in the house yet, 
nor I will not go of some time. I live here very com- 
fortably ; my sister, and my brother Tom, are with me 
whenever their ceremonious attendance upon my mam- 
ma and papa does not require them at Mount Morris. 
My papa is gone to the election at Canterbury, as are 
all our neighbours, to endeavour, by their pacific coun- 
cils, to prevent any rioting, which the ill temper of the 
people disposes tliem to, and that will open a way for a 
petition, and by that means lose the benefit of their suc- 
cess. I suppose the mayor, and the rest of the guar- 
dians of the peace of the corporation will be drunk be- 
fore the poll is half over ; they have weak heads and 
good swallows. If I was a candidate for Canterbury I 
would have all the aldermen gaged, and allow them 
enough liquor to fill them to the right pitch without 



waste. The little Earl of Rockingham stin himself 
notably in the cause ; and if the adversary does not 
send the red cow that swallowed up Tom Thumb 
agfainst him, a hundred to one but his brother gets the 
victory. I most beg of your Qrace to tell Mrs. Donneh 
Ian I wilt write to her next post, but my eyes have 
lately been very weak, and I cannot venture to use 
them again to-day; 1 do not know what they ail; they 
seem well but are idly inclined, and will not do any thing 
at all. It is a great proof I have not the command of 
them when they refuse their aid to write to her ; you 
know how to value her company, else I should grudge 
her staying in a dusty town she is not fond of. I sup- 
pose Mrs. Pendarvis is gone into the country, but if she 
is with you tell her Fidget is her most obedient, as like* 
wise to Miss Dashwood and Miss Cole. Lady Throck- 
morton was so obliging as to enquire after me of my 
brother Robinson. I hope Bath will establish her 
health. How does Mrs. Tatton, now her daughter is 
absent ? My compliments in return to those you sent 
me from the Duke, Lord Dupplin, and the General. I 
^ wish you joy of Vernon's best exploit, if report says 
true about him. 

I am 

Your Grace's most faithful 

and affectionate 

Fidget. 



To the Sam. 

May 30 '^"^ 
Madam, 

I BEUEVE the Admirars letter did not mfdce his wife 
happier than it did me, as it came to me accompanied 
with one from jour Qrace. Indeed my regard for him 
is much increased by this letter.' Before I honoured 
him as great, but now I love him as good ; and I must 
tell you that after all his account of his brave exploits, I 
was much pleased with his friendly compliment to hon- 
est Will Fisher. I was charmed too with his affection- 
ate expression of love to his children. The noise of 
%var, and the trumpet of Fame, is apt to render a man 
deaf to the voice of nature while he is in the pursuit of 
glory ; but 1 cannot imagine that a brave man, who is 
least checked by the timorous council of self-love, 
should not be of all others, most'bpen to the love of his 
family and friends. Your Grace will think perhaps 
that, like Desdemona, 1 shall be won by some story, 
passing strange, of hair-breadth ^scapes in the imminent 
and deadly breach; but really I am sensible I should 
make a weak rib for a hero ; and, considering, that 
while his heart throbbed with courage, mine might 
pant with fear, I shall not aspire to a man who has 
more courage than suffices to head the militia, and 
trained bands, whenever''it may be necessary for his 
country that they should march from St. Faults to West- 
minster. May he seek peace and ensue it at home and 
abroad. Let Minerva teach him all her peacefull arts, 
and Apollo instruct him in any soft accomplishments,- 
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but maj the fell Bellona, and fierce Mars, never breathe 
the spirit of war into bim ! In the realm of fame I could 
not reign his consort, but must be left his melancholy 
relict. My love being become, like the nymph £chO| 
nothing but voice, much he would be praised, but first 
he must be buried ; nor will an envious world utter 
their commendations, till the ear that merited them is 
deaf. Then those praises he could not hear for his re • 
ward, I should hear to my regret. I remember a story 
of a disconsolate i^idow, whose rank did not set her 
above truth, following her husband's corpse with many 
lamentations, but the most bitter was. Oh ! where shall 
such another be gotten ! Now this irreparable circum* 
stance makes me tremble for Mrs. Vernon, for there itf 
none such, no not one, should the Admiral be slain. 
Kow for the beaux, the same tailor makes another aS 
good at a reasonable rate, and without loss of time : he 
makes a buckram man as fast as Falstaff; it i» but 
change of raiment, when the coat is the merit of the 
man ; nor does one expect the beau, who is but a suit 
of satin, to last like the hero, who is a coat of mail, i 
am very glad of what your Grace tells me of the law- 
suit 1 hope Mr. Harley has got his book again. I am 
Tery sorry for the Dutchess of Leeds' misfortune ; if a 
fright would have made her miscarry, I donH know but 
her Grace might have suffered by the capers of a cer- 
tain Miss JHoyden of our acquaintance. As for my eyeS) 
ivhich you obligingly enquire after, I cannot say, in the 
commoii phrase, that they are at your service, for real- 
ly they are not under my command ; 1 follow your 
Grace's advice, I do not work at all, and I read by my 
sister's eyes. I thought I had told you a fortnight agoj^ 
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but 1 see by the direction of your letter I have not, that 
. I had led Mr. Smithes, and was come to a room mj 
mamma had furnished for me, in a farm at the bottom of 
our g^tes, where she could more conveniently visit me 
than at a greater distance, and she thought I should 
grow less afraid of the house, by being near it I was 
glad to come here,- for I knew 1 should have every 
thing I wanted from Mount Morris, and 1 had a room 
for a maid, and all was neat and clean, and I could be 
as much alone as I pleased { and to tell you the truth, I 
• believe that circumstance has helped to make my eyes 
bad, for before I had seen my sister I was alone all the 
evenings, and I used to read more than was prudent ; 
now 1 do nothing at all, and take great care of myself; 
I should grieve to be forced to see with other people's 
. eyes, but that I reflect it is what the first man in every 
kingdom does; and what the powerful choose, the 
weak may well submit to. I have dined at Mount Mor- 
ns these two days, but they will not let me go up stairs 
yet ; this affords me the comfort of seeing other people 
are more fearful for me than 1 am for myself, though I 
acquit myself of the duty of caution most rigidly. I be- 
lieve your Grace never saw so humble a dwelling as 
mine ; it is high enough for Content, which is of mid- 
dling stature, but high Ambition would break its head 
in the entrance, if I was poetically inclined 1 should 
jvrite a pastoral, but the Muses do not haunt these 
shades ; the poet's laurel, and the lover's willow grow 
not in our groves ; honest oak for timber, and under- 
wood for firing, with conveniences for life,- are pro- 
duced, but no ornaments for story. I would describe 
jny habitation if I had time, but it is late, and my eyes 
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insist upon punctaalitj. I am greatly diverted with 
your account of the ancient coquette and antiquated fop. 
Could not she find out in 60 years, what David wisely 
said in his haste ? May we all better improve our lei- 
sure. O should I at the fatal hour, when all bloom but 
that of my top-knot has leil me, endeavour to charm, 
pray, my dear Lady Dutchess, give me a hint that there 
is an innocent period in which a woman is not young or 
old enough to bewitch ; those remonstrances wisdom 
and you will preach alike ; but I see the cherry colour- 
ed tabby and love hood are by the Destinies laid up in 
the India cabinet for me. 1 am very glad the Duke is 
better in health, and beg your Grace would tell him 
so. I am Mr. Achard^s very humble servant ; how 
humble and how civil does the apprehension of age 
make one ! All this is jest, I am resolved to remain al 
ways what I am in the unalterable particular of being 
your Grace*s faithful, grateful, and affectionate 

-Fidget. 

My best wishes attend the dear dear little ones ; you 
say the Marquis is naughty to mortify me ; if he was 
always in the same humour one should think he had na/ 
fancy ; allow some whims for his age and sex It is 
very good in your Grace and Lady Andover to think of 
me. 
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To the Bev. Mr. Freind. 

1741. 
D^R SlR| 

Many thanks for jour letter ; if I sbonld tell you \otig 
ezpectatioD enhaDced its value it would encourage you 
in delay. What is always welcome cannot arrive too 
soon nor come too late ; whether it precedes oar wish 
or comes after it, still it must he agreeahle. But pray 
endeavour to give the merit of frequency to your gene- 
ral correspondence, rather than the charm of rarity to 
a particular letter. 1 suppose you are now in your 
bower of bliss at Whitney. I imagine Mrs. Freind and 
you, with Zephyrus and Flora, make the partit quarrie. 
So much for your retirement As for neighbours, have 
you any good enough for friends, and agreeable enough 
for companions ? It does but rarely happen that we are 
thrown by fortune where we should be directed by 
choice. It is very agreeable to have a friend in the 
neighbourhood, but I think it does not often fall out so 
happily. I do not know whether Mrs. Freind loves 
riding ; walking, I dare say, she does, for it is a friend 
to contemplation, and her virtue and happiness must 
reconcile her to thought. Folly, vice, and misery, are 
its only enemies. I had the first news of your glorious 
admiral from you ; the trump of Fame does not sound in 
these regions of oblivion ; however, you awaked my 
fears from our dream of peace to rejoice at the success 
of our fleet, and the virtue of their commander. We 
were sitting together at the place where 1 told you I 
was to remain till our house was clear of all infection, 
happy in each other, and very easy about other mat- 
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ters ; admiring the valour, and praising the virtue of 
men dead much above a thousand years ago, and en- 
quiring what was become of the daring spirit of ambi- 
tion and supernatural force of heroism that once animate 
ed the world. We were glad you pointed us to our 
nation to find what was left of it. Dr. Middleton's life 
of Cicero has led us among the heroes of antiquity, but 
I am sick of those votaries of ambition, who sacrifice to 
the furious grasp of power the peace of nations, the life 
of millions, the happiness of mankind, the welfare of 
their country, and the rights of posterity. They are 
not my true heroes who cry havock, and let loose the 
dogs of war. The wise disinterested patriot, who 
guards the safety of his country by his vigilance, is the 
man made in the image of his Maker, and a far better 
citizen than the ambitious man, who enlarges its domi- 
nion. You will wonder that I should say so much 
s^inst ambition ; if it does not please you I will say 
twice as much in its praise as I have in its defamation, 
for I should be extremely loath not to be thought ex- 
pert in both. There is nothing more highly sublime, 
nor meanly ridiculous, than this ambition. What migh- 
ty machines raise the vast pyramid of greatness, but 
how small a puff of malignant breath poisons the gale 
of fame! If a man is to be blamed through ages for 
burning a temple in order to be talked of, how much 
worse are those who destroy the real images of the 
living temples of .God, only to be spoken of If ever 
ambition is to be excused, it is in a little woman, who 
must stand upon an eminence to become conspicuous ; 
one who finds herself so empty she must have vanity to 
bear her out. Riches make life easy, greatness makes 
VOL. I. 12 
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it honourable, but what can fame do ? Does it comfort 
the ear that cannot hear it? Do laurel wreaths adorn 
the head long since buried* or statues glad the eye that 
is shttt for ever? Whittington and his cat, and Her-, 
coles and his club, are the heirs of fame in a very diffe- 
rent way ; yet are Whittington, the cat, and Hercules, 
equally sensible of this fame. Alas ! that the ghost of 
Lucretia, and the Wife of Bath, should dispute lepas on 
the banks of Styx, and have no herald of renown to de- 
cide it by our court of honour. Helen and Penelope 
arrive at the shades, divested alike of good and evil 
fame, and poor Virginia, the victim of chastity, perhaps 
leads but an ordinary ape in Pluto's kingdom. Ob, may 
our Vernon live long ere he breathes but in the breath 
of Rumour ! May ease reward his labour, honour attend 
bis virtue, and his length of days bless his country ! 
That he has done well, is honourable and happy, and 
long may he enjoy the best bliss this world affords — the 
reflection of conscious goodness. 1 pity the surviving 
friends of those who were killed at Carthagena ; our 
enemies too we must pity ; it is a sad necessity to be 
obliged to borrow the arrows of death, and the scythe 
of time, to mow down thousands, and thus to help the 
cruel enemies of nature. For every shout of public 
joy how many private sighs are fetched ! 1 hope Cap- 
tain Robinson* will continue safe and well. 1 pity Mrs. 
Freind ; it is a sad anxiety to have a brother in such 
hazard. I wish you had a more intelligent congrega- 
tion at Witney ; 1 beard that at Bath your audience was 
delighted, and 1 hope amended. If the polite cannot 

* Killed at Carthagena. 
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he the one, they may be the other by a sermon ; . if yoa 
ha^e not time for a letter, send me a sermon, I shall h% 
glad of it ; but pray do not let your partiality to every 
thing that belongs to me, generally so much to my a4: 
vantage, turn to my unhappiness, in representing my 
letters as too good to be answered by even a line from 
you. I had wrote to you long ago but my eyes have 
been very bad, a general disorder in the country at pre- 
sent, but Pea is clair voyante still; she says she if 
yours ; she is mine too, of that I am proud and happy. 
My brother Robinson is returned from Bath in good 
health, and desires his compliments ; say a thousand 
kind things for me to Mrs. Freind ; sincerely they come 
from me, and agreeably too they will from you. I am 
not going to set sail yet ; the ocean of fortune is rough, 
the bark of fortune light, the prosperous gale uncer- 
tain, but the pilot must be smooth, steady, and con- 
stant, patient in the storms, moderate and careful in 
the sunshine, and easy in the turns of the wind, and* 
changes of the times. Guess if these things be easily 
found ; and without such a guide, can I avoid the gulph 
of misfortune, the barking of envy, the xleceits of the 
Syrens, and the hypocrisy of Proteus ? So I wait on 
shore, scarce looking towards this land of promise, so 
few I find with whom I would risk the voyage. I 
would have wrote you a longer letter if I had a frank, 
but careful of your sixpence, though regardless of your 
leisure, that consideration hinders me. I am at Mount 
Morris again. 

I am. Sir, 

Your's, 

E. RoBiNSoir. 
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To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Mount MorrUf JurUy 1741. 
SsAR Madam, 

Mt dearest friend, I write to yoa with an anrioas 
fteart, impatient for farther accounts of yoar health, 
which Mrs. Peodanris has promised me. 1 know jour 
tenderness ^and filial piety to be as g^eat as any ooe's, 
licit, at the same time I trust your high sense of duty 
to the great Dispenser of all things, will dispose yoa to 
submit io this hard trial ;* 1 know your passions resign* 
ed, and your leason commanding ; your letter upon this 
subject gave me great comfort ; i see in it you are still 
yourself, the most tender, amiable, and best of womeo. 
It was very good to let me know your state of mindi 
it best prepared me for the sad sequel, and, believe me, 
1 sympathized with you in every line of your letter 
Let me beg of you to endeavour to divert your melan* 
choly as much as it is possible ; look forward to the 
Snir prospect of happiness promised to you in the dear 
little children ; do not to the Duke, and to them, such 
wrong as to impair your health ; what an example of 
patience should you show, to enable your children and 
friends to bear the sad trial which even you must one 
day give them ! You can never have such a loss as your 
friends will sustain when they lose you ; remember 
that, be comforted and careful ; think when you lament 
you communicate the grief you suffer. I believe your 
Grace had a letter from me the day 1 had yours ; it 
came unseasonably to you, and gave me great concern ; 

• The death of her father, Lord Oxford, 



but, no doabt, yoa had it some hoars before I knew it 
was improper ; I am in do danger of being guilty of 
mirth when I know you are melancholy. I never 
wished so much to see you as just now, in hopes that 
by partaking your grief I might lessen it. True friend- 
ship is more covetous to share sorrow than joy ; my 
thoughts are with you hourly, for they are easy of 
transportation ; I wish I could send you more of them 
upon paper, but indeed I am absolutely forbid to write ; 
but I hope I shall never see the ungirateful hour that 
my regard to myself shall outweigh my duty to my 
friend. My eyes are worse for my bleeding ; but time, 
patience, and rest, I am assured, will set all things to 
rights ; the eyes that see hope have prospect enough, 
and I look for it at the right end of the telescope. It 
is happy to be able to approach and magnify the objects 
of our wish ; but, for the dark land of fear, I love to 
set it at a distance. There is a valley between us and 
the horizon of hope ; such is the general prospect of 
life. Hope is a fine painter ; it makes objects bigger 
and fairer than the reality ; for the easy luxurious ima- 
gination, it paints fair scenes of pleasure ; to the covetous 
mind it promises much riches ; and that which its 
nature never can feel, satiety of wealth. To the ambi- 
tious, it promises power, honour, and renown, and 
happy sway in the great realm of Fame ; to a mortal 
body it promises eternal remembrance ; vain thought ! 
But this hope can feed the wandering fancy with all 
variety of vision ; I will leave it your companion and 
retire : your Grace, whose wishes are taught by rea- 
son, duty, and virtue, may trust to it. Providence, who 
watches over the good, will be its surety for you, though 
vol*. I. 1^* 



it does not fulfil ite flattery to the vain, bat scattew the 
proud in the imagination of their hearts. 1 will write 
as often, and as much to you, as my eyes will permit ; 
it relieves my anxiety, I wish it could yours. My 
papa, mamma, sister, and brother Robinson, desire their 
compliments, and beg to assure your Grace of their 
dncere concern. Adieu, my dear dear Lady Dutchess; 
may health and comfort wait upon you as constantly as 
the good wishes of your obliged and affectionate grate- 

ful friend, 

E. RoMKSoir. 



To the Same. 

Jiiouni Morris, June ftSf 1741. 
Madam, 

I HOPE I shall now be able to write to your Grace 
with more ease than I have done lately ; the last tiaie 
I wrote to you I was ill, and my eyes were very pain- 
ful ; but now I am happy in the recovery of my eyes, 
and have no pain or uneasiness but in my heart, which 
aches for my dearest friend. It owes you so many days 
ef joy and satisfaction, it cannot repine at paying you 
those sympathizing hours of anguish which any misfor- 
tune that touches you can require. It will be great 
joy to me to hear you keep your health, and in some 
degree recover your tranquillity of mind ; indeed the 
best sentiments of nature require you should grieve ; 
but, at the same time, all precedents and examples of 
fortune demand that you should again be comforted. 
Th^ law of nature is indispensible, the commands of ne* 
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cessitj UDavoidable. A comparison is the measure bj 
which we judge. Look od the misfortunes of others ; 
the present public calamity will afford many examples 
of unhappiness. How many mothers have here lost the 
only support of their age, and comforts of their life ; 
and by the very messenger whom they hoped to have 
heard their sons were honoured and advanced by victo- 
ry and triumph, they learned they were conquered and 

murthered, a sacriiice to their country ! eve^ thinks 

their death a fault ; and censure speaks so loudly of the 
action, the gentle voice of pity does not plead for them ; 
this is indeed a death of horrors, when the aid of re- 
flection, the comfort and assistance of friends, and the 
interposition of repentance and prayers is far off; when 
religion and hope do not encourage, but terror and dis- 
may are on every side, with haste and confusion, sad 
convoy to eternity ! Is there (for, my dear Dutchess, 
you know the tende rest affections of the nearest relation) 
80 sad a case as that of a parent that loses the promise 
of many years, the flattering hope of a life of care*- 
their only child ? Think, tbo, how many wives this fa- 
tal expedition may have robbed of the happiness and 
the very support of their beings ; having now lost their 
maintenance and friend together, they are left with their 
children to all the temptations of want, and mean in- 
sinuations of poverty. If they can withstand these, 
how many enemies have they still lefl to cope with ! 
The outrages of the powerful, the insolence of the rich, 
scorn of the proud, and malice of the uncharitable, all 
beating against the broken spirit of the unfortunate. 
Many unhappy sisters must now be deprived of the 
friend and guardian of their youth, orphans and un- 
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friended before, with onljr this relation to support them 
in a world dangerons and malicious to youth ; here they 
were promised the sincerest friendship under the ten- 
derest name, and perhaps hopeful and ambitious for 
this their dearest object have persuaded their brother 
to this life of hazard, and are now lefl for ever to re- 
pent that which they can never redress. How hard is 
it to aroid misfortunes for those to whom idleness is 
improper ! Where does ambition, or indeed reasonable 
industry, call, that conscience, honour or safety, is 
not sometimes hazarded ? This world has much of 
grief; through life we feel it, and in death we give 
it, even to those whom to defend from it we would 
have lived or died as best were for their interest. But 
let us, as far as we can, shorten our sorrow and length- 
en our joys ; it is our duty to do so ; our journey is 
but short, it is well to be guided in it by patience 
and accompanied by hope, and it will seem easier ; 
long it canU appear : ^' We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of, our little life is bounded by a sleep.^' 
I must bid your Grace adieu much sooner than I 
would choose, but Lord Rockingham is just arrived, 
and dinner will be upon table in a moment. If I 
can keep my eyes in a seeing condition you shall 
hear from me constantly. Lady Oxford, 1 hope, is not 
entirely cast down. 

I am, dear Madam, 
your Grace's most obedient, 
most obliged, faithful, and affectionate 

servant, 

E. Robinson. 
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To Mrs. DonneUaru 

Mount Morris, JvUy 5, — • 

Yoc caQDot imagine, my dear friend, the pleasure I 
had in seeing some lines of your writing. I flattere4 
myself they came to inform me of your recovery, aD4 
was sorry immediately to learn your relapse* 1 hope 
Tunbridge will prove of great service to you : I think 
nothing gives such spirits as those waters^ and the air of 
the place is excellent ; I was there two seasons for my 
health, and I found vast benefit by the waters. I wish 
1 had any excuse, but illness, to go this year; I should 
enjoy your company extremely, for the wil^ness of th^ 
country, and romantic air of every thing, gives great 
pleasure to those who are fond of the beauties of na- 
ture ; and I think the variety of such a mixture of re- 
tirement and lonely solitude, with the resort of compa- 
ny at other hours, very agreeable. If you recover your 
health by the help of the waters, I shall still love them 
better ; and I think I have some obligation to them al- 
ready, for I believe I owe my life to their assistance. 
Rejoice that the Duke of Portland has so happily got 
rid of his law-suit ; 1 shall love law the better as long 
as I live, for having shown itself his friend ; though, 
for my own part, 1 have little to do with this part of 
justice, yet 1 have always had an opinion in favour of 
the proceedings of our courts, and have ever been an 
advocate for the law ; though, as Marius says to the 
apothecary, " This world affords no law to make me 
rich." 1 will not fail to employ some of your leisure, 



while yon are at Tanbridge, in reading long letters. 
My epistles are of sach easy digestion they cannot make 
the head ache ; one might as well complain of an op- 
pression upon the stomach from a whipt syllabnb ; and 
indeed the conversation of the place is all in an easy 
style. No logical arguments, nor mathematical demon- 
strations, but mighty pretty chitchat, and news and 
match-making. The men are half of them afiecting 
gallantry, and some of the women coquetry. When the 
wife smiles too much, the husband frowns ; so take the 
families in the gross and you will find them people of a 
moderate behaviour. 1 wish you had a good horse ; if 
I had one fit to be trusted it should be at your service. 
At present my exercise is in a one-horse chaise, of all 
things most ridiculous ; but I find the happiness of not 
being sensible of one's own absurdity ; for though t 
have always laughed at every person I saw in one, I 
have not thought my gravity at all hurt by it, but sit 
and reason in it, with such an air of significancy as 
would divert you. I had like to have paid dear for my 
diversion one day. My brother drove me along the 
sea side, upon a bank raised to keep out the sea ; our 
horse took fright, and ran away, and if he had turned 
to the right or lefl, we must have been thrown down a 
precipice ; but luckily, while his fancy remained equal, 
he was stopped by the servant before us, and we pru- 
dently got out and walked till we were out of the sight 
and noise of the sea, which had frighted our horse : 
but neither my Hippolytus nor I having ever disobliged 
Neptune, or any of his relations, I cannot imagine why 
he served us such a trick. Alas, how the dignity of actions 
are losti In times of old a young man and his sweet- 
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keart, driving od the shore in a one-horse Tehicle, 
were run awaj with, and overturned, and from that 
time be . was reported as a hero, and she as a princess. 
The poor ocean, which wot not of what it had donoy 
was a.inightj deity who raised up a monster to avenge 
the affroits done to his cousin Pha&dra. This is a fine 
story, and almost worth dying for ; but if our baplesf 
tale had been |old by that mean historian, a news-wii- 
ier, it had been merely, that a gentleman, and his sis- 
ter, driving carelessly upon the shore, near Hythe, in 
a one-horse cl^aise, the sea threw up a lobster, and 
the horse ran away, and down they fell, and were kill-, 
ed, and interred together the Sunday following. Ghosts 
now do not . wander on the banks of Lethe, but with 
their names and memories are thrown at once into 
the lake of oblivion. Well, you would never forget 
what a terrible thing it is to be forgotten, if I had time 
to say more about it ; but I must finish my letter imme-. 
diately. 

I am, dear Mrs. Donnellan, 
your most faithful^ affectionate servant, 

£• ROBOISOR. 



To the Dutchess of Porttand. 

Juhf By 1741. 

Forty lines could not contain the thanks due for the 
four I received from your Grace ; 1 am much obliged 
to you for not delaying a moment to make me happy 
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hj jovtv good news ;* I wbb you all joy opon it, mA 
to the most noble and exeeUent Dake also : I was in 
fine spirits all the rest of the day, and my pace and 
motion was so quiclc, that had I been in any room 
with China or brittle ware, I might have proved v^ery 
detrimental to it ; but as it was, I did only some slight 
damage to my wearing apparel ; for jumping into my 
brother's study to give him part of my joy, I rent my 
garment in such a manner, that if 1 had not carried a 
joyful countenance, he would have imagined I had 
done it opon ill news, according to the old custom : 
indeed, I made a fine confusion in his room ; Seneca, 
Socrates, and Plato, were never in their lives so dis- 
composed with joy ; but all degrees of learning, from 
the mighty folio to the little pocket volume, were pot 
into disorder: the light pamphlets fluttered about, and in 
short it was long ere peace and silence regained their 
power in this their empire of wisdom. It is not usual 
to have such sudden occasions of joy in the country ; 
if we are a little brisker than what is called very dull, 
it is sufficient ; mirth here is reckoned madness, 
gaiety is idleness, and wit a crying sin. The parson 
preaches to its annoy, and much in its contempt i the 
justice magisterially condemns it, the young squire, 
like a true Briton, hates it as foreign ; but indifference 
is so easy, and dulness so safe, every one recommends 
the method, they lend their precept and example too 
to help it forward ; who hates the dull, or who en- 
fies them ? who can or who would disturb them ? but 
for the witty, they carry such a dangerous spleen they 

* The success of the Duke in his important lawsuit. 
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are not to be suffered in a civil society. Among many 
reasons for being stupid it may be urged it is being like 
other people, and living like one's neighbours, and 
indeed without it, it may be difficult to love some 
neighbours as oneself; now seeing the necessity of be- 
ing dull, you won't, I hope, take it amiss that you dnd 
me so, but consider I am involved in mists from the 
sea, and that the temperament of the air, and the man- 
ners of the place contribute to my heaviness : it prq- 
Tokes me to hear people that live in a fog talk of the 
smoke of London, and that they cannot breathe there. 
A proper season for them to stay away who were 
made for nothing but to breathe. But people in town 
have other signs of life. But to the good folks that 
talk in that manner, nothing is an obstruction of life 
but an asthma; oh, may their lungs never be troubled 
with a phthisick, since they think wheezing the only 
misfortune ! Poor Alma with them resides in a pair of 
bellows, and has nothing to do but to puff. We have 
. a gentleman in our neighbourhood, who, not content 
with his own natural dulness (though, without par- 
tiality, no man has more,) has purchased ten thousand 
volumes at two-pence a volume ; now, except the 
deep learned and Right Reverend Dr. — — — , I 
do not believe any one ever grew learned from such 
a study of their fathers ; yet I cannot but imagine my 
neighbour bought this collection for the instruction of 
his sons ; for not being young he can never hog^^ to. 
read half these books, and they are not sumptuous 
enough in their appearance to give any suspicion of vani; 
ty in him : but see the perverse turn of human things ! 
as the Bishop abovementioned did from the bottom of 

TOL. 1. 13 
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the mincepie collect books, I fear these yomig men 
will from their books nnke a mlnce-pie. It is a great 
mortificatioo to me that I do not visit this family, for 
they are certainly the most extraordinary personages 
in the county ; the father was, till this parliament, a 
senator, a man of few words, hot less meaning, when in 
the House, on common occasions rery prating and im- 
pertinent ; yet he has sold his roice, empty as it is, 
at such low gains as he could get. His wife, an awk- 
ward woman, he has always kept in the country to 
nurse seven or eight daughters, afler his own manner, 
and the success has answered the design ; he has tac^ht 
them that all finery lies in a pair of red heeled shoes ; 
and as for diversion (or, as 1 suppose they call it, fun,) 
there is nothing like blind-man's buff; thus dressed, 
and thus accomplished, he brought them to our races, 
and carried them to the ball, where, poor girls, they 
expected to be pure merry, and to play at puss in the 
comer, and hunt the whistle ; but seeing there was 
nothing but footing, which they had never been snf- • 
fered to do in their shoes, and right hand and lefl, 
which their father thought too much for women to 
know, they fell asleep, as they had often been used 
to do, without their supper. The sons, for fear they 
should die, are not to be taught how to live ; they are 
kept at home because one boy of their^s died at school; 
see the advantage we have in living so far from the 
great city ! You have no such good folks in Bucking- 
hamshire ; there your Grace saw a fine importation of 
S 's ; they had not one article of behaviour so un- 
taught as to appear natural ; these have not one man- 
ner that seems acquired by art; the two families would 
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make a fine contrast; pray do but figure the Made- 
moiselles Catherinas advancing in state to meet these 
jumping Joans ; to be sure, seeing Madame courtesy so 
low, they would think she meant to play at leap-frog, 
and would jump over her head before she got to the 
extremest sink of her courtesy; but you will say what 
are these people to you ? because you keep the rery 
medimn of politeness, must yon be troubled with 
those that are in the bad extremes of behaviour! Why, 
really I belieye yon can have no notion of such awk- 
wardness as this, who have only kept the best com- 
pany. I must tell you, Madam, you can know but lit- 
tle of the world by keeping company with such people 
as Pen and Dash ; they are quite in a different style 
from the rest of the world ; indeed, when your humility 
stoops to one Fidget, you may know what is meant by 
the word awkwardness ; but if she has the honour of 
livii^ with you, she will be very apt to alter ; for I 
think she is of a nature flexible to example, and if she 
does but imitate, in any degree, as she admires, she 
will endeavour to appear, what it is her ambition to 
be thought, entirely your^s, 

Eliz. Robinson. 

P. S. I beg your Grace to present my compliments 
to my Lord Duke, and Mr. Achard, and some kisses to 
the little angels. 
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To ihjt Same. 

6 o^elock in the Morning^ new slykf 1741. 
Madam, 

1 DO not remember that in all the days of my imper- 
tinence I ever troubled your Grace with one idle line 
before six o^clock in the morning ; having new stamp- 
ed my importunity, I hope it will pass more cfurrent, 
and that you will better receive this as a fault I never 
committed before, and very probably may never re- 
peat ; but you have always my first thoughts and my 
last, and you know my thoughts are accompanied with 
many words, therefore accept them from the abundance 
of my heart, though they should show some sterility of 
brain. I wrote a long letter to Lady Andover yester- 
day ; I had reserved a good share of time to write to 
you, but my papa had a mind 1 should ride out with him 
as soon as I came from church ; now I can write a gal- 
lop, and I never ride faster than a trot ; so that I should ^ 
have made a better progress upon plain paper than I 
did upon plain ground. But in short, I was to go upon 
an high hill to see what did not at all concern me, a 
great deal of land which was none of it mine, a great 
deal of sea which is none of any one's, and a little of 
France which is our enemy's. I gently intimated to my 
papa that perhaps if time should make my eyes a little 
dim, a little land in possession was better than a great 
deal in prospect ; but a quick apprehension in other 
matters is sometimes slow in taking a hint ; and 1 find, 
if I sue for lands it must be under covert baron, as the 
widow Blackacre says. Is it not a sad thing to be 
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brougiit up in the patriot din of liberty and property, 
and to be allowed neither? Upon this high mountain 
we met a gentleman who had a snmmer-honse there, 
into which he receired us, and he set forth the beau- 
ties of the prospect to us, and distinguished the corn 
^Ids near Boulogne, from the pasture. For my part, 
I scorned to act the part of a spy, so I made no disco* 
Teries of their particular economy. When we had, as 
it were, taken a surrey of the world, we returned 
home ; my papa was much pleased with his ride, but I 
own I do not love to compare my little self, and my 
fimall foftmies, to the grand system of the universe ; 
and to consider that upon this earth the greatest empe- 
ror bears hardly the figure of a caterpillar upon a cab- 
bage leaf. 1 was endeavouring to get rid of this pain- 
fril comparison ; at last I considered the moon but as 
cream cheese, and I magnified myself with the compa- 
rlsen of a inaggot,,aQd went to sleep at night happy and 
conceited, and demolished a poor gnat that was idly 
buseing about me, which three hours before, in the pe- 
riod of my humility, I should have treated as a fellow- 
creature. While greatness and happiness are but opi- 
nion, may we all be well deceived, and favour its cheat 
which lends us our importance! All the world, but 
Fidget the Forlorn, go this day to Canterbury races ; 
I am not much mortified at staying away, though I am 
generally pretty ready to make one where there is so 
great a crowd. Next summer, it seems, I am to go to 
York races, but that is no joy to me. Obedience has 
power over our actions ; I wish it reigned as despoti- 
cally over the will. My papa's steward in Yorkshire 
has been guilty of great misdemeanours, and he must 

VOL, I. 13* 
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go down to set his affairs io order. I shall have the 
satisfactioQ of seeing my little brothers, which is my 
only comfort; for when I shall come back I know not, 
as my papa and mamma are very fond of Yorkshire. 
They say they will return in the winter, and I hope so 
good a resolution will not be broken. Bat my papa 
has a vast acquaintance there, and they will endeavour 
to keep him amongst them ; he is to choose, and I am 
hy duty to approve ; and indeed I intend to persaade 
myself to like well that which will be whether I like it 
or not. All this family desire their compliments to 
your Grace : I beg mine to the Duke and Mr. Achard. 
My eyes are better ; you find they take a view of all 
nations. My brother, and his chaise, are ready for me. 
This letter will be sent to the post before 1 come back, 
which will not be till nine o'clock, therefore I must not 
hope to make my letter longer; though I think, after 
my notable jumble, I might be very witty, according to 
Sir Richard Blackmore, who says, wit is nothing but a 
regular fermentation of exalted spirits, which certainly 
the warm weather and exercise might occasion in a 
bottle of small beer ; and sure I am not less witty than 
brewed malt ! My brother waits patiently ; sure fortune 
would never give a man such a sister without provid- 
ing him with a little necessary patience ; if the virtue 
is in him my practice will fetch it out, so shall his 
goodness be manifested. 

I am, Madam, 

your &c, &c. obedient, 

E. R. 
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To Mrs. JDowneUafu 

Julj/ 18, 1741. 

Dear Madam, 

If my eyes were as much at my service as I am at 
yours, they would assist me much oftener in writing to 
you ; hut they enforce idleness upon me, a thing more 
wearisome than the most difficult business ; thus the 
hours of life run out without pleasure or improvement 
with those who spend them idly. Every clock gives 
hourly reprehension to this folly, yet many learn noth- 
ing from this monitor, but when to dine and to sleep : 
impartial -time suffers their neglect of his loan of years, 
and takes no quicker nor severer vengeance upon them 
than on those who improve his swiftest moments, and 
make every instant travel on some important ^errand ; 
Time, like wisdom, is found of those that seek him, 
but the foolish shall not know him ; he knows that those 
who neglect their portion of him are therein sufficient- 
ly punished : there is no hour well spent that does not 
lay up happiness for future days. What I would chief- 
ly desire of time to teach me, for the merit and satis- 
faction of my life, would be to deserve and to esteem 
better of my friends every day ; for in being and hav- 
iDg a true friend is the greatest happiness we can en- 
joy. To the merit of loving much is added that by 
time of loving long : I have often thought I had got to 
the utmost limits of friendship, but I begin to think it 
infinite as time, for it seems to me to grow with it, and 
1 find I grow continually fonder of particulars, and of 
friendship in general. I have indeed been very happy 
in my friends and relations, for accident has done more 



for me this way than the most prudent choice could 
have done ; but tids happens very rarely, for fortunes 
united are more apt to make division of persons than 
any thiug; in all affairs of life we are apt to sacrifice 
general peace to little points of interest, and tfcoanudces 
many disagreements in families, and well it may. 
The generous abhor the self-interested; the eevBtoos 
fear them ; the want of friendliness in a relation maet 
cure one of all tenderness for them: the more we 
love the more we are disgusted and disappointsd to find 
another insensible to our kindness, and it blmrts our 
affection to find it makes do entrance into tlieir heart. 
I hope you find much benefit from tlie waten; I 
shall be a great deal happier than i am at present, when 
I hear you recover your health. I believe yon know 
I love you sincerely, but how much, you must guess 
by the love you bear to some friend who yoia think 
deserves your frieDdship as well as I know yon do 
mine. I hope Dr. Young will be atTunbridge thissea- 
son ; he spends some time there. 1 believe you will 
find his thoughts little confined to the place ; he will 
entertain you with conversation much above what one 
generally finds there, where they talk of little bat wa- 
ter, bread and butter, and scandal. One sees a good 
deal of the world at Tunbridge ; there is one man. 
drinking waters to cure him of the ill consequence of 
sloth and avarice, and the melancholy remembrance of 
having denied himself the benefits of his time, smd 
others the assistance of his money ; there the f jdendid 
South Sea Director would wash away the recollection 
of his iniquity, and by magnificence gild his crime till 
fools admire and envy it. How many adorn their guilt 
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and misery to catch that approbation from others their 
orni heart denies ! These waters would indeed be of 
great use, could they but make Directors void the 
worm that never dies: but - conscience is a dragon not 
to be charmed by all the sweetest songs of the Siren 
pleasure, and in the midst of these diversions, and the 
gaiety of company, they seem to me not to be able to 
speak peace to their souls. There are other sorts of 
people more entertaining, which are those who come 
to spend money and be genteel in summer, and return 
in the winter to dirt and pains in their trade ; some 
come to forget a peevish wife, or a surly husband, but 
all hide their misfortunes under the general name of 
the hyp. Fancy lends every one a several tormentor 
fitted to the shape of their fortunes; even madness and 
misery would hide themselves under the name of va- 
pours. I must tell you 1 am much better than I have 
been, and hope soon to recover the disorder of my 
eyes ; I believe, if they had not been thus weak I 
should venture to be inoculated this autunm with my 
brother Robinson, to avoid two extreme evils, fear and 
disease. It is so ordered that our own danger takes us 
from the observation of another's, therefore I should 
not have been troubled with those apprehensions for 
him which will now find access by my leisure : the oc- 
cupations of sickness would shut them out. I wrote to 
you just before you went to Tunbridge ; I think my 
letter could not get to London till the day you left it ; 
I suppose you have had it. My letter will be too late 
for the post if I don't send it away immediately, there- 
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fora, ^ttM the word miNt be sud, though dingreeable 
to utter, fereweU. 

1 MMy nocerely and affectionately, 

yo«p't, 

Elus. Robuisok. 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Stmdayy Jufy the t4ffkf 1741. 

Madam, 

I WAS Id great hopes to have heard from your Grace 
last post, and indeed (though I am well now) 1 stood 
in great want of a cordial. A wise son of .Sscalapins 
gave me a diabolical bolus, that half killed me. I 
fainted away about three hours after I had swallowed 
the notable composition, and was above an hour in 
such agony that if I had not waited for your letter I had 
certainly gone to the Elysian fields. You cannot im- 
agine how willingly one lingers in a world where you 
live ! I believe the late Czarina leA her kingdom with 
a gentler warning ; iudeed, I was very ill but I could 
not go without your Grace^s letter, and so here I am 
within the reach of a post-horse ; you must know this 
l>olus was to make my eyes well, but it had like to 
have put out the light ; I had taken it twice before 
without being ill, so it is only a whim in my constitu- 
tion, and not any fault in the medicine. It is hard I 
must be either quite sick or half blind ; my eyes were 
not well before, but they are much worse for this po- 
tent bolus. 1 shall dread the latent mischief in wafer 
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premise a cure for all things, even, my dear Lady 
Dutchess, for my love for you : but I hope now, in 
spite of those deadly corporations, the college of phy- 
sicians and apothecary's hall, to remain your faithful 
Fidget. I am sorry Mr. Achard has a sore throat, but 
I advise him not to hazard more than a pill. Really 
a boltis is a perilous matter ; but flannel is very safe. 
A woollen draper is a better man than an apothecary ; 
and I am sure Mrs. More could give Mr. Achard a flan- 
nel petticoat of great virtue, and it is much the best 
recipe for a sore throat. I donU know whether this 
will find your Grace in town or at Bulstrode ; but I 
shall direct it to Whitehall, for there your porter, 
who is as -certainly at your door as the hinge, will take 
it in, and after due consideration (for I do not take him 
to be a man of quick parts) he will send it to you. I 
hope dear Dash is well ; I shall write to her to-mor- 
row. If Mr. Spintext had not been somewhat tedious 
to-day I had wrote to her ; but, poor man, he is a good 
while explaining any thing, and one must wait till he 
has overtaken his meaning, to which he has not a di- 
rect road, nor a swift pace ; if he finds it at last it is 
well, if not, he calls for it again the next Sunday : 
some orators are praised for moving the passions, but 
oar good man is excellent for laying them asleep. 
With him the troubled in spirit sleep, and the wrathful 
slumber ; there is not that turbulent mind that he can- 
not quiet ; be is admirable against perturbation. But 
I will not preach upon him ; not that I can mar the 
text as he does, but for fear I should imitate bis 
manner while I intend only to describe it. The light 
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tnd my eyes admoDish me to finish ; both grow dim* 
My best wishes attend the yoong ladies and the Mar- 
quis. 

I am^ Madam, 
your Grace^s most obliged, 

most obedient, and 'most faithfal humble 

servant, 

£. Robinson. 



To the Same. 



Madam, 

. I AM very sorry your Grace has been ill, but as my 
dose and fainting had like to have made one less in the 
world, I hope your bleeding was to make one more ; I 
am suspicious of some such matter. If you could have 
just fuch another boy as the Marquis, sure it would be 
worth the trouble. I am glad to find my disorder was 
only sympathy, but I own the suspense I was in, till 
you was better, whether I should live or die, was very 
painful. I wish another time you would tell me when 
you design to faint away, that my spirit, so attendant 
on your's, might leave its tenement in a safe place till 
it came back again ; for reaUy I had like to have spoil- 
ed the front of the house by hitting myself against a 
window, but my mamma caught hold of me and saved 
my nose entire, which otherwise had been laid low 
and flat ; but now it boasts an eminent exaltation, and if 
there was any thing which time could not level I should 
hope it might be it ; but there is nothing so high that 
time cannot reach d la longue main ; nor is there any 
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thing so mighty that he cannot demolish. As the Tow- 
er of Bahel, and the Pyramids of Egypt have been by 
him overthrown, so must this pillar of my face one day 
be brought down, and great will be the fall thereof. I 
am very much rejoiced Lady Peterborough is with 
you ; I know it will be great comfort to your Grace, 
and her Ladyship^s excellent character makes me con- 
tent she should enjoy your company, which I grudge 
prodigiously to those I do not think capable of tasting 
it. 1 must beg you not so much as to wish I was with 
you till the Speaker is gone, for indeed I know she will 
not choose it, and it would make me most unhappy to 
think you did any thing disagreeable to them upon my 
account. I assure you sincerely it is not in my power 
to come to you before September, so that yet the 
Speaker is blameless in the matter. I hear the match 
your Grace mentions is soon to be concluded ; 1 don^t 
wonder at it at all, for the gentleman is the veriest 
child of Mammon that ever was ; he lives with his sis- 
ters without paying for his board, though they have 
but five thousand pounds a piece, and he has a great 
estate. My spirits are much raised by the hearing you 
have got a friend with you, and I hope you will not 
have any return of your disorder. I have received the 
letter you mention, as yori will see, if the answer gets 
safe to your hands. A certain person is grievously out 
of tune, but 1 have great cares that make me insensible 
to lesser ills ; that you are one of my tender concerns 1 
will not dissemble : I am anxious about you to a degpree 
that I almo8l4flame, when 1 reflect how vain is our so- 
licitude. There is one who watches continually for 
your preservation, even he who neither slumbereth 
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nor sleepeth, and my utmost Tigilance can only serve 
me to reccommend you to him, which my prayers and 
wishes do hourly. 1 think there hardly passes a mo- 
ment in which I do not think of you, and always with 
gratitude and affection, tenderness and concern. This 
is a tender subject upon which I can say no more ; my 
heart is full of love and you. Adieu, my dear, dear 
friend ; I am afraid you can hardly read my letter, for 
my eyes are ill again ; not so bad as they were a month 
ago, but worse than lately. We are to have a house 
full of company this week, but I will steal time to 
write to you. I shall wish for this long letter you pro- 
mise me ; a thousand thanks to you for writing to me so 
often. Health and happiness attend you and your's ! 

I am, 

my dear Lady Dutchess, 

your most grateful and affectionate 

humble servant, 

£. ROBINSOK. 



To the Same. 

Mount Morris, Aug, 2, 1741. 
Madam, 

Why does my dear Lady Dutchess blame herself for 
opening her heart to me ? I am too well acquainted, 
and too much interested there, not to know and feel 
what passes in it. Tour Grace could not have made 
me believe it was insensible, or ungratefvl, or forget- 
ful; and I should have complained that you unjustly 
imagined I was only desirous to partake of your joy 
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and pleasures, and not willing to share your grief and 
misfortanes. I had suffered for your sorroTT and from 
your unkindness too, and that had been too much for 
me. I am glad you are going to read Cicero ; you will 
find this great man avowing every tender sentiment of 
the heart, open to friendship, and liable to the softest 
movements of pity ; you will find in him all that is imi- 
table of divinity, all that is amiable in humanity ; re- 
dressing the evils of his country like a god, pitying the 
calamities of particulars like a man. The affectors of 
fortitude, and such as would set themselves above grief 
and pity, will see here that wisdom and greatness do 
not teach insensibihty and hardness of heart. Dr. 
Middleton's picture of Tully may be a flattering like- 
ness, but it is a fine model ; if he has not given a good 
example for an historian, I am sure he has for a hero. 
Ignorance is ever very credulous, and as I know little 
of Cicero but from the Doctor, my opinion, I own, is 
led by him ; faults he has, no doubt, infirmities stick 
close to humanity, but these very faults are from his 
virtues : such a fond lover of mankind, one whose heart 
w^s so open, and sensible to every passion of his coun- 
trymen, in the nature of things, must be anxious about 
their good opinion. We are never indifferent to the 
opinions of those we love. This man then, so univer- 
sally benevolent, may be excused if he is no less gene- 
rally desirous of receiving the praise of mankind, than 
he was of advancing their happiness. The same spirit 
of affection to his fellow citizens that made him esteem 
and endeavour their welfare, made him value and wish 
for their commendation ; let us take the actions of men 
to proceed as nature has ordered they should^ from the 
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same motive, let us not say kere the Consul was vigi- 
lant, and there he was vain, but let us remember he is 
still benevolent; acting from that principle when he 
shows he loves mankind, and when he desires they 
should love him. Though there may seem a difference 
in the actions of destroying Catiline, and of desiring to 
be commended for it ; I think they may both be answer- 
ed from the same cause. But we read to object, rather 
than to approve, argue rather to divide and doubt, 
than confirm and determine. Principles are but few, 
the modes of acting are various ; people think it is a 
fine subtlety to be able to divide them, and then set 
things far from their causes, and remote from the truth ; 
plain downright mechanical man is represented as intri- 
cate, various, unUke, and artificial ; men^s characters 
are much perplexed, perhaps wholly mistaken, and 
their actions misjudged. Here and there a connoisseur 
in nature distinguishes the springs of action, and, like a 
mechanic behind the scenes at a puppet-show, sees 
upon what different movements Alexander struts and 
Scapin sneaks. It is in vain to expect absolute perfec- 
tion in man ; our virtues are passions, and passions 
have still their errors. Another objection to Cicero is 
his dejection under misfortunes ; for this too there may 
be made many apologies ; such a lover of his country 
must necessarily heavily lament to be banished from it ; 
so fond a parent, and so affectionate a friend must 
impatiently suffer the separation from his family and 
friends ; but there appeared in him no excess of any 
passion but the love of mankind ; envy and avarice 
were far from him, as was the desire of power except 
to do good. Tully had not, in his misfortunes, a reli- 



ance on any immediate Providence as we baTe^ norso' 
absolute a belief of a future life. His own prudence^ 
and happy opportunity to act in, was all be bad to trust 
to, if these failed him bis hopes were overthrown^ and 
himself entirely discomposed ; a stranger to that heaven- 
ly peace which the world cannot give, and doubtful of 
that life where those that mourn here, shall be, com- 
forted. History has not done such honour to Tully as 
be deserves. To mention bis virtues in the reign of 
Augustus, was to reprehend the emperor for bis cruelty 
and ingratitude to this his g^at benefactor. In the 
reigns after, the name of a patriot and lover of liberty 
was obnoxious, and soon there was not eloquence 
enough left among the Romans to praise his as it 
deserved ; nor was there the virtue remaining that 
knew to approve what was good. The Lives in Plu-^ 
tarch, which I believe your Grace will find best to read 
•with Cicero, are those of Marius and Sylla, Pompey, 
Cffisar, Crassus, Brutus, and Cato. At the same time, if 
you read Caesar's account of the civil war, in his own. 
Commentaries, and Sallust's account of Catiline's con- 
spiracy, 1 believe you will have a better view of the 
affair ; as likewise Cicero's Letters to Atticus, par Mon- 
gault ; and a little book, entituled De la Grandeur des 
Remains, et Causes de leur Decadence. There is a. 
life of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos, which I bad in my 
Italian translation, bound with Plutarch's lives ; if your 
Grace can find it in French or English (if you don't 
care for the trouble of reading it in Italian) you will be 
very well entertained with it. You ask me what I 
have read, and what I am now reading ? Alas ! I am^ 
condemned to external and internal blindness ; my eyes 
VOL. L. 14* 
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have been idle, and will hardly bear the sight of a folio 
if it be bound in red leather. What little 1 have read 
I will g^ve you an account of when 1 have the happi- 
ness of seeing your Grace ; however, that you may not 
imagine I shut my eyes against any thing you ordered 
me to look over, I must tell you I have read, according 
to your commands, the account of the life and writings 
of Homer. I was much delighted with it, and I see 
nothing in it at all dangerous or offensive to religion. 
It is wrote with fine spirit and imagination, gives one a 
delightful view of the first ages of the world ; shows 
nature in its simplicity, customs and manners in their 
infancy, before hypocrisy disguised nature, or luxury 
corrupted it. Your Grace^s letters make me very 
happy ; to give a turn of joy to the new day I rather 
wish them frequent though short, than long and rare. 
But when you have time to spare I hope for some of it 
to be laid out upon me, as I know you love to spend it 
in the manner that will make others most happy, and I 
am sure no one more esteems your letters than I. My 
health, which you inquire after, is good. I promise 
you I will take no more of that horrid physic, though 
my eyes are but indifferent, and seem to want something 
to mend them ; to alter nature is easier much than to 
mend it, so I believe I may as well be quiet. I am 
sorry to tell you certain persons here seem very loth I 
should leave them this winter. If the desire of my 
company argued I was very agreeable, (which, I fear, 
being backed with no other proof, it will not do,) yet I 
should not be extremely pleased with it. To all the 
noble and worthy inhabitants of Bullstrode pray bear 
my humble greetings. My brother and sister are much 
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obliged to your Grace for jour remembrance of them ; 
they beg your acceptance of their most humble service. 

I am, Madam, your's, &c. &c. 

£. R. 



To Mrs. DonneUarif 

September 13, 1741. 
My dear Frien^d, 

I BELIEVE you had a letter from me the same post 
your's came to my hands. I should have acknowledged 
the favour of your last immediately, but every hour 
has bieen taken up with company. 1 think we have 
not been a whole day alone this fortnight. ' Amongst 
the rest of our neighbours I have seen some of your ac- 
quaintance ; Sir Wyndham Knatchbull and his family, 
Sir Edward Bering, Lady Bering, and Mrs. Scott ; I 
expected Miss Scott, but Lord Thanet and another gen- 
tleman came in Sir £. Dering^s coach, and by that 
means prevented her. I proposed to myself great plea- 
sure in talking with her of you ; she wrote me word 
you went from Tunbridge in good health. I wish in 
your letter you had confirmed this desirable and wel- 
come news. I am afraid this parting with your friends 
may have given a bad turn to your spirits. Even friend- 
ship has circumstances of uneasiness, else, indeed, it 
would not seem to appertain to humanity. I hope I 
shall not know the pain of parting with a friend beyond 
the limits of our island, and must expect the exemption 
from this uneasiness at your hands j allow me to wish you 
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may neyev leave us. I find too much space may iDtervene 
in our kingdom. You say her Grace of Portland tells 
you I am not in good spirits ; I will whisper to you she 
is one occasion that I am not so. I am in great pain 
about her; I find, by her letters, she is still heavily af- 
flicted about Lord Oxford, and her health much impair- 
ed by it ; surely 1 have too good reason for anxiety 
when 1 know her ill and unhappy. The time for my 
brother^s inoculation draws very near, and though I have 
a very good opinion of that method of having the small- 
pox, yet I cannot enjoy a perfect tranquillity of mind 
till it is over. I would fain persuade him to have it 
done while 1 am in the country, but he will not gr^nt 
my request ; for my papa, I believe, will not let me go 
to BuUstrode at all if I donU go before that is over ; 
and my brother therefore waits for my departure that I 
may not be banished for six weeks or two months, 
which he imagines would be melancholy for me these 
long evenings, as I should have no friend with me, and 
am not able to divert myself with books, now my eyes 
are bad. I have not yet got permission to go to the 
Dutchess, but i hope it will be granted ; however, I 
must not ask my papa till I am sure what time will be 
convenient to the Dutchess. I will endeavour to spend 
a happy day or two in town, that I may enjoy your com- 
pany. I cannot imagine what Miss Monke could mean 
by such awkward behaviour, but really I am quite 
ashamed I spoke a word in her favour. I have begun 
your friend Horace (in Mr. Dacier's translation), I like 
him prodigiously ; he is a very sensible man I will ven- 
ture to say ; the poetical beauties are lost in the trans- 
lation ; he understood the world, and I fear a near 
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view of it, and much study of its manners will Inspire 
satire. I wish an honest muse would lash the genteel 
vice you mention, and show the fine gentlemen that a 
woman should not be made infamous, and a man unhap- 
py, because they are better drest than the man they in- 
jure, or happen to be a little younger, or more at lei- 
sure to follow, than he is to defend, his wife. I am glad 
the lady you mention seems disposed to keep her inno- 
cence. It is her only charm, and 1 believe the farthest 
she can go in virtue or in beauty, is modesty and blush- 
ing ; I see nothing but a complexion without a pimple, 
and a mind without a stain ; beauties there are not in ei- 
ther, but what are negative, a bare lack of what is bad. 
I am glad that Plato* has gone where she will be flat- 
tered, and not where she would flatter ; Mr. Prior makes 
his Solomon call flattery the 

Parent of wicked, bane of honest deeds. 

The saying is worthy of Solomon himself. It is ever 
a vile means to a bad end. How ungenerous is it to 
put on the appearance of friendship, and borrow the 
very language of love, to do an act worse than the force 
of enemies ! They can but compel us to do ill against 
our will ; these borrow your will itself to betrayyou. 
They strengthen one^s follies by commending them, 
weaken those virtues, to which the depravity of nature 
is most averse, by ridiculing them, and, in short, in 
their whole commerce, these flatterers do nothing 
but corrupt truth, and throw a false light upon every 

* A name given to a lady on account of her affectation of philo- 
sopbj. 
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thing. Alas ! how many things teach ns to deyiate from 
truth. Prejadice, fashion, customs, habit, all lead us 
wrong, and keep us blind, and shall language, and words, 
which are to inform us, be perverted to this use too ? Is 
it not enough that we must be upon our guard a^inst the 
open attacks of the world upon our virtue, but shall our 
intimate converse come corrupted to our ears ? Where 
then can the mind find honest food, and, what shall nour- 
ish right opinions in the world ? A man will not speak 
the truth that makes against his interest, nor an author 
that which hurts his system, or confutes his argument : 
but, sure, from friends and intimates one expects the 
lips to utter the sentiments of the heart. 

I am, dear Madam, 
&c. &c. 

£. Robinson. 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Sunday night. 
Mada3I, 

I FIND, my dear Lady Dutchess, the thorn of care is 
grafted on the tree of life ; it grows on every part of 
existence; our childhood is fearful, and our maturer 
age is anxious ; nor does fortune present us with a gift 
of which care has not the charge. Your vers^ says 
true and well, but there are evils which our best en- 
deavours cannot prevent or cure, and such is that of 
foreboding care ; we cannot shut out thoughts, like 
other visitors, because they are troublesome and impor- 
tune. How shall our mind tell fear it is not at home ? 
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or anxiety that it cannot be spoken with ? The most 
we oan do is to be indifferent to trifles, and easy with 
ordinary accidents ; but surely there are concerns that 
will touch every tender and sensible heart, even to a 
degree of pain and soreness. I am sorry to find there 
are disagreeable things happening; indeed I feared it 
wouhd be so ; caprice is a terrible tyrant, he hides his 
rigor under the names of sport, of fancy, whim, or in- 
clination, uncertainty, irresolution, and a thousand fond 
excuses. Most people avoid cruelty, and severity, but 
caprice and their idle will they think may be their guide 
and governor. To the torment of their invention each 
dependant must submit ; but happier are they who are 
governed by another's will than such as are tyrannized 
by their own : a thousand accidents may set our actions 
and our reason free from another person's dominion, 
but if once our own passions conquer us, true liberty 
and the rule of reason is for ever at an end : the souPs 
calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy is then for ever 
lost. The storms of fortune are nothing to the storm 
of passion, and the war of will. So equitable is the or- 
der of things, who does an ill receives a punishment. 
The tyrant of another is a slave of himself; the doer or 
speaker of an injurious thing is by his passion much 
abased, and by his conscience sharply reprehended ; 
these things are my comfort in all outrages offered to 
me. Perhaps this consolation is not taught me by cha- 
rity, but it inculcates patience. I know my injuries are 
revenged, so do I less resent, and sooner forgive them. 
It is most admirably ordered by the Giver of all grace, 
that good and benefit done to the weakest and meanest, 
Shan ta the most great and most powerful derive its 
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adequate reward of peace, of joy, of satisfaction. And 
on the contrary, the least injury, the smallest oppces- 
sion offered to the poor and defenceless, shall, even in 
the bosom of the strong and the mighty, place fear, un- 
easiness, and unhappiness ; the conscience accusing or 
excusing : conscience is justice''8 best minister, it threa- 
tens, promises, rewards, and punishes, and keeps all 
under its control ; the busy must attend to its remon- 
strances, the most powerful submit to its reproof, and 
the angry endure its upbraidings. While conscience is 
our friend all is peace ; but if once offended, farewell 
the tranquil mind. I hope, in spite of vexatious acci- 
dents, you will still be happy in the inspection of your 
own mind, which is so good you must reflect upon it 
with infinite satisfaction. Misfortunes yon have en- 
dured patiently, all prosperity you have used worthily, 
and happiness you have deserved continually ; but if, 
alas ! your Grace meets in the measure of fortune some 
portion of uneasiness, remember still how happy it is 
that your mortifkations do not proceed from those 
whose unkindness would wound most deeply. Think 
how sensible affection and tenderness would make you 
to the least want of goodness in your beloved and in- 
comparable Lord ; but (what I think hardly any other 
Lady but yourself is sure of in her husband) from him you 
can never fear any thing that can give you a moment's 
uneasiness ; he knows your true value, and esteems and 
loves you in the highest degree, with a friendship sin- 
cere and lasting. I wish you may be happier in your 
Nottinghamshire journey than I expect to be in my 
Yorkshire expedition j I shall indeed see my little bro- 
thers, but it will be a meeting to part again immediate- 
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ly ; for should I stay in Yorkshire I shall not pfobabty 
8ee much of them; my brother Robert I shall miss see* 
iDg. May matters turn out better than I expect, and 
may I return to London in spring ! I am, and ever was, 
of your Grace's opinion about a person's meddlii^ in « 
certain affair. I guess you may have heard something 
of it; pray what says a certain gentleman about this 
marriage of his friend's sister ? t take him to have been 

council for the lady. As for Mr. C he will be 

first of the family of the Dandins. I thought i had sent 
you word of the match ; the old man sent me the par- 
ticulars of the settlement ; i think it was 15002. a year 
in present ; at his death the estate to be augmented to 
£000i. and four hundred penny-rent for her j(^nture. 

Sir R W— le made the match ; 1 fancy they will 

be a loving couple. As for him, he has nothing in his 
head but what JDupid has traced with his arrow, and I 
have heard say she has no dash of cool indifferency in 
her temper. Miss Meadows is very courageous, I hope 
.she will never grow fat, or, to be sure, he will be di- 
Torced from her ; his bridal couch must be as bad as the 
bed of the tyrant Procrustes ; if a woman docs not hap- 
pen to fit it she must be tortured. I want to know 
whether Mr. Legge's daughter is very like himself, 
that he determines her to be so beautiful ; i hope if she 
should liappen to be as brown she will contrive to be 
as clever as he is. A little wit is very necessary to 
^foalify the olive shade.; with a good complexion it is 
not absolutely needful. So far of my letter I wrote this 
fDomiog before breakfast ; immediately^ after, i went to 
Mrs. S- — ''s; i found her in excellent spirits, and spent 

the day with her and Miss C. S very agreeaUy^ 
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Time has not wrote one melancholy word, nor expe- 
rience a serious reflection, in Mrs. S 's head. It is 

a happy disposition that cannot receive a disagreeable 
impression ; it is not indifference that shields her from 
melancholy, bat she is armed with mirth against unhap- 
plness ; all things please her, nothing hurts her ; for- 
tone and time, that mend or mar us, make no alteration 
10 her ; instead of pronouncing that all is vanity and 
yexation of spirit, she thinks nothing so. Poor Solo- 
mon ! wise to thy woe, why didst thou forewarn us 
against pleasures whose deceit our wish of happiness 
should favour ? But I must put an end to my letter ; 
writing by candle light will not agree with my eyes. I 
fear Dash has been ill, for you say she is well again ; 
this return of health implies it has been absent, i am 
very glad Lady Andover is well ; 1 beg my compliments 
to her Ladyship ; my letter was not worth any thanks. 
I grow very stupid or your Grace should hear from me 
ofltener ; I have nothing to say but what I think you 
cannot be ignorant, that 

I am, Madam, 

with my whole heart, and sincerest, 

tenderest, and most grateful affection, 

your Grace's 
most faithful and obliged, 

£. RoBiKsoir. 

All here beg your Grace to accept of their most humble 
services ; mine to my Lord Duke asks acceptance. Let 
me hear how you do, and what you do ; nothing concerns 
me so much as wfiat relates to you. If your letters are 
nonsense, my taste is so bad it has no relish for sensevfor 
I am never so delighted as when I am reading them. 
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To the Same. 

Sept. 23, 1741. 

I HOPE my dear Lady Dutchess will forgive my bay- 
iDg so frequently ui^ed the arguments of comfort^ and 
consolation, and does not imagine I speak from a heart 
insensible, or wishing her to be so. I only ask what 
you promise to do, that you would endeavour to resist 
this sorrow, and not fall under it You must look upoa 
what I say against your grief, as the complainings of a 
person under a misfortune, for such is your grief to me. 
Alas, my friend, you cannot doubt but it has cost me 
tears and sighs, and many hours of melancholy, yet do 
not say you are sorry I have felt affliction for you ; but 
think what happiness taught me this lesson of love for 
you, and allow that in the fortune of this world, where, 
pleasure must be paid with pain, I can never suffer too 
much for your friendship. I am rejoiced at hearing 
your Grace is well again ; your letter found me in bad 
spirits, indeed I think they are impaired by the shocks 
I have met with since 1 left you. After a farewell I 
took of you, which went very near my heart, my sister 
fell ill ; I suffered inexpressible anxiety upon her ac- 
count ; when that was over I had your afflictions much 
upon my mind, and my brother's resolution of being ino- 
culated gives me continual fear ; I wish it was over, 
yet dread the hour of execution ; 1 approve his inten- 
tion, though 1 tremble at it, and, were I in health, I 
should wish to keep him company and be inoculated* 
A clergyman's daughter, about eight miles from us, in- 
tended to follow my brother's example, if it succeeded 
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with him, hut the distemper has come to her uDcalled^ 
and she is in a dangeroiis way ; so I wish she had heen 
inoculated, as it might have saved her life. Your Grace 
is happy, even in affliction, in having a person so ten- 
der of you as the Doke is upon all occasions. To suf- 
fer affliction is tlie case of every one, hut to have a true 
friend in the day of trouble is the good fortune of few. 
I remember it happened very differently to one whom 
yon have a regard for ; when they were heart wounded 
with misfortune, a person whom nearness of relation 
#ught to have made kind and affectionate, had the hard- 
ness of heart to ridicule their tears, and laugh as hearti- 
Ij at their sorrow as ever they did at a comedy. I am 
very sorry Lady. Fanny has been ill, but I hope you 
have not frightened yourself much about her disorder, 
39 it 13 common to children of that age. The conduct 
of the person you mention is monstrous; I thought in- 
gratitude had been the vice of a- little low mind. In 
such it is best excused ; but surely for the wise, the in- 
rtructed, the taught, nay, for the instructor and the 
teacher too, to fail in this lesson of society, it is shame- 
All. Gratitude is but a second virtue, generosity is the 
first ; and shall one man let another so far surpass him 
that he cannot thank, nor remember equal to what an- 
other can impart and do ! If this person fails in any 
fhibg, we may say, Out of thy mouth have we condemn- 
ed thee, for maxims of honour and virtue they are ever 
preaching. Oh ! when will our words speak our thoughts, 
and our rules bind our practice ! I could preach against 
this plague of dissimulation with which our land is vi- 
sited ; a sore trouble it is that by such hypocrisy the 
good may be suspected, the bad may deceive, and tho 
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gener6u8 and open hearted be easily deluded. Your 
Grace had ordered me to write a formal letter, and then 
effaced the command, whether accidentally or on pur- 
pose, 1 cannot tell ; but I will write you a short epis- 
tle, that you may shew if it is necessary. My papa, 
mamma, brother, and sister, beg your acceptance of 
their compliments. 1 am, my Lord Duke% and Mr. 
Achard's, most obedient, and your Grace's most faithful 

£. ROBUVSON. 

I am glad Miss Cole is well, and that your Grace has 
seen her. Dash has forgot me, or remembers me but 
in displeasure ; she has owed me a letter this age. I 
think Pen and Dash are the only people that are in my 
debt, for I have left off writing to every one.but you. 



To the 8avM* 

Friday, Sept. 2S, 1741. 
-Madam, 

As your Grace tenders my peace of mind, you will 
be glad to hear I am not so angry as I was. I own I 
was much moved in the spirit at hearing you neglect 
your health, but since Dr. Sandys has been consulted I 
think there is one safe step taken, and when his medi- 
cines are taken too, I shall think the affair complete ; 
as for me, my dear Lady Dutchess, I have swallowed 
the weight of an apothecary in medicine ; all the tribe 
of pills, beginning from the mighty bolus, powders of 
all tastes, electuaries of all consistencies, juleps of all 
kinds ; and what I am the better, except more patient 
and less credalous, I donH know ; I have learnt to bear 

VOL. I. 15* 
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my infirmities, and not to tnnt to phjddaiis for the 
caring them. I endea?oar to drink deep of philosophy, 
and be wise when I can't be merry, easy when I cannot 
be glad, content with what may not be remedied, and 
patient where there is no redress ; the mighty can do 
no more, the wise seldonii do as much. Ton see I am, 
in the main, content With myself, thoogh there is abmi^ 
dant provocation to fall ont with a body that wants phy- 
sic, and a mind that has soch need of instruction ; how- 
ever I am resolved to make the best of all circniQiBtan- 
ces abont me, that this short life may not be half lost in 
grieving at what I cannot help, and feaiing what I can- 
not avoid. When 1 think I most one day die, I re^ 
member I may till that day live, and may help the 
shortness of life by the sweetness of it ; well remem^ 
bering, and applying, to insert between the periods of 
birth and of death the necessity- of dying; I seek a 
little happiness, a little pleasure, a little peace. Oar 
happiness should be confined to the hoar we enjoy, as 
oar desires to those goods we possess; delay is a 
cheat, desire an impostor ; the time not come, and the 
possession not gained, are not to be trusted ; the first 
We mHy never see, the second may not content us : to 
day is oars, yesterday is past, to-morrow may never 
arrive ; the present time, of all eternity, the only hoar 
perhaps allotted for our being. I wonder people can 
so forget death, when all we see before as is but suc- 
cession ; minute succeeds to minute^ season to season, 
summer empires ere winter enters, the time we have 
lived is gone, tlie very food that sostalos us is reaped 
by the hand of death ; the flower w^ smelly the froits 
we gather are taken from their little life, the bloseoB^ 
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fade^i the fruit decays, the leaf withers, the streaon 
we look at passes, the hand of the dial points the fleet- 
ing moments, and every night hripgs death-like sleep ; 
yet while all around us changes and decays, we ex- 
pect no alteration, unknowing to iife,' unwilling (o 
die. We lose the present and seek the future, ask 
much for What ^re hate not, thank Providence little 
for what we have. In our youth we are coveting for 
luxury, in our age for avarice. Error guides us when 
young, repentance employs us when old ; what we did 
yesterday we repent, what we might do to-day we 
neglect ; and, alas ! are prevented what we would do 
to-morrow ; cereanony is lord of this day, fashion of the 
other, business of the next. Few are the hours allow- 
ed to freedom, to leisure, to contemplation, to the 
adoration of our Maker, the examination of ourselves, 
and the consideration of the things about us. How 
many turn their eyes from the beautiful objects of na- 
ture, and the vrooders of the creation, (nay, do scarce 
regwrd the sun, the source of light and of life) to dedi- 
cate their attention, and all the powers of their mind, 
to the spots on a card ! How shameful is it while the 
book of nature is ^e Mr, eo full of knowledge aifd 
beauty, to neglect it for so mean an object as a piece 
of spotted parchment ! The smallest creature moves 
l^ the power of the Almighty, the least leaf was form- 
ed by the contrivance of the All-wise ; nor does the 
9ay alone manifest his glory ; in the night season, 
the firmeiaent sbeweth his handy work ; the fear of 
ttie Lord is the beginnmg of wisdom, and the know- 
ledge of him is tmderstanding ; this lesaon is to be 
learnt by observing the mightiness of his woib, and 
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the wisdom of his ways ; hut this, like eyer]P^ood 
thing, is deferred till to-morrow, for few there are 
that rememher their Creator in the days of their youth, 
and trust in him in their decline ; we put off all things 
hut Death, which will not be delayed ; he overtakes 
the projector in his scheme, and the slothful in his 
idleness he bids make ready. But why should I trouble 
your Grace with these reflections? What my little 
knowledge can suggest, you must know better ; what 
my short experience has shown, you must have more 
observed. However, I am sure any thing is more ac- 
ceptable to you than news^ compliments, or idle tittle- 
tattle, so I always give your Grace the present 
thoughts of my heart, and wishing you happy enjoy- 
ment of the present time, and many future blissful days« 
I take my leave.* 

Your Grace's 
most obedient, most obliged, 
and most grateful humble servant, 

£. ROBIH805. 



To the Same* 

Oct, 5, — 

])Iadam, 

Your Grace so often desires me to write to you fre- 
quently, that, I think, I must ask pardon for my 

* The reflections in this letter, and in many others of this pe- 
riod, are too much drawn out. It is hoped they will be consider- 
ed, and judged, as the essays of a youthful understanding, and 
not as specimens of perfection in the style of epistolary writing. 
At a future period we shall not have the same occasion to de- 
precate the severity of criticism. 
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silence, thoug^h it would aeem an arrogaoce in me to^ 
IfoagiDe it a fault for any reason but being contrary to 
your commands. The true cause of my not having 
wrote to you so long is that I have been ill, and I was 
ashamed to trouble you v^ith the produce of an aching 
head. Besides, water-gruel, as it feeds no humours, 
star?es impertinence. "V^'hile it was my diet I did not 
find any superabundance of talk, nor hardly a power of 
being troublesome to any one but myself. 1 am now 
pretty well again, and have recovered my strength ea- 
tirely ; as for my spirits they were good all the time, 
for I am not much concerned, nor very angry at mj 
constitution, which, though it troubles me now some- 
times, may perhaps save me from the infirmities of 
age, and the manifold sorrows of threescore, and all 
the outrages of Time, the grand destroyer. I was in 
hopes of a letter from your Grace last post, but that 
hope was founded on vanity, so it ended in disappoint* 
ment, as such light-grounded hope generally does. I 
can easily imagine your time is much employed, and 
own, with gratitude and pleasure, you have g^ven me 
a much greater share of it than I deserve, i had a 
letter from Donnellan the other day ; she tells me she 
IS not perfectly well, but yet in good spirits. Her 
mind seems just in the medium one would wish, in the 
very region of reason, below mirth and above melan- 
choly. I think her letters extremely good, and, like 
herself, unaccompanied with conceit and self-opinion. 

My papa is just returned from* Lord T 's, the 

Countess is in high humour, rails at the absent, frets at 
the present, and, in short, is quite unhappy through 
the abundance of her wit ; people who in good fortune 
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contriTe to be miaeraUe, are as mach too exqukite io 
their senses as those to whom a rose is too sweet, or 
fine masic too shrill ; from this elegit sense of things, 
oh reason, preserre ns ! The merry see their neigh* 
hours' faults^ but the delicate feel them ; and yery Af- 
ferent it is to behold and to suffer ; the first is liable to 
mirth, the second hardly compratible with patience. I 
wonder how those can endure the world who find no- 
thing in it to love or commend. 1 hear my lady makes 
very free with characters above her own (I don^t meao 
reputations of virtue) ; I should be angry at this li- 
berty in her, if I did not think she said it from the love 
of singularity, and the vanity of an opinion different 
from the world ; and if there is more honour in be- 
ing alone in the wrong, than in the right with the rest 
of mankind, she talks to some purpose, though with- 
out troth, which to a plain understanding seems the' 
end of conversation. But words are so variously ap^ 
plied I scarce know how to determine what the gift of 
speech was given us for. We speak with more than 
twelve tongues, but none of them are of the holy spirit. 
We must cure people of errors and. lying as they do of 
stutteriog, by a long course of silence ; and so be- 
ginning again without the misleading of bad habit there 
may be no impediment to thoughts and meaning. 

Miss Scott is at length going to be married to Mr< 
Saumaise, they both continue in 4he service of the 
Princess of Orange. The match has been talked of 
ever since the Princess went over, but it is now con- 
cluded, after long deliberation. Your Qrace always 
enquires how my eyes 'do ; I can now give a good ac- 
count of them, and of my nose also, which, by the thin- 
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ness of my cheeks, for I am not so fat as I was when I 
left you, is really in high glory. I beg my compliments 
to the Duke and Mr. Dupoivre.* I am very well now, I 
do assure you, and therefore do not be in any care about 
me' ; only, my dear Lady Dutchess, love me, and be- 
lieve me your's, with all gratitude, and tender affection, 

£lIZ« RoBINSOlY. 



To the Same. 

Mount Morris, October 7, 1741. 
Madam, 

I HAD the favour of your Grace's letter last post, and 
am now set down to answer it with the satisfaction of 
having my wishes granted, my papa and mamma hav- 
ing given me leave to make myself happy in once 
more enjoying the company of my dearest friend. My 
mamma has told your Grace that I am obliged to stay 
two nights in town upon the account of coming up with 
my brother Tom, which will be more agreeable to me 
and convenient than a journey alone at this gloomy 
time of the year. I long to see my dear Lady Dutchess, 
but fear I shall not find you in such health and spirits 
as I could wish ; for my part I donH fear but cheerful- 
ness will come to me. when 1 am with you, but I will 
own that not even the delightful prospect of our meet- 
ing can bear up my spirits to-day; a certain person 
has been irresolute . concerning my journey ; but pa- 
tience is our duty. I wish insensibility had been my 

* A name given to Mr* Achard, formerly tutor to the Duke, 
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lot since afiettion is so great a pain. I shall spend my 
time In town with Donneilan, and will he ready to come 
when Mr. John, joar coachman, shall give me leave. 
Pray tallL a great deal, before I come, to Pen and Pip, 
4hat your Grace may have an hour tete>-a*tete with me. 
I have so many things to say that if 1 was not quicker 
in speech than Dr. Burton, I should never get to the 
end of my story ; I am sure 1 shall utter more words 
in half an hour after 1 get to you than ever he spoke 
in his life ; if he would infuse a little meaning into me, 
and 1 could lend him some syllables, we should both 
speak the better for it ; but 1 was made to talk, and he 
to think ; every one in their humour, and life will be 
the better comedy. In short, there is no mending any 
eoe ; the bad will not mend, the good need not. 1 can- 
•Dot so much as mend my pen, though the subject is as 
pasdve as can be ; but still the wortd gpoes on ; for if 
one cannot mend, one can spoil ; ho there is something 
to do : as, for instance, 1 could not make my pen any 
better should 1 therefore do nothing ? no, I cov^ld make 
Bome paper worse by scrawling upon it: so mending or 
marring it is doing still. Your Grace will observe my 
letter was in a melancholy strain at the beginning ; I 
ask your pardon; I was in the morning frightened, 
sick in body, weary in mind, and very vexatious in 
apirit ; I have taken my dinner, and quelque pea de 
courage, am in better hope, the Speaker looks better, 
and 1 find chicken, pudding, and magnanimity, will for* 
tify one a little against those ills a fasting stomach and 
a cowardly spirit cannot support: I see you laugh at 
me. Pray do ! I desire no more than to be a jest, and 
especially for your Grace. I would not by any means 
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be a melancholy reflection in your mind, or a tragical 
story in the mouth of any one ; but to make my fiiends 
laugh is, all I msh; I do all I can for that purpose ; am 
inconsistent, whimsical, and all that mirth and ridicule 
can desire ; am nothing seriously, nor any thing con- 
stantly, but 

Your Grace's 

faithful, obedient, 

grateful, and affectionate servant, 

£. Robinson. 

N. B. My eyes are very fine. 



To the 8ame. 

Sunday, October 11^ — — 
Madam, 

Bt Thursday's post your Grace, I hope, received 
our acknowledgments of your kind and obliging letters, 
which my mamma and I wrote the first post after they, 
came to our hands. I am at present a little indisposed 
with a cold. I long to see my dear Lady Dutchess, and 
hope to find health as well as happiness at Bullstrode ; 
but lately I have had a very odd constitution, however 
not bad enough to make me more troublesome than I 
should be in better health. My mamma and the physi- 
cian I have had here are inclined I should consult Dr. 
Mead as I pass through London, and my mamma presses 
it so much, I believe I must comply with it, else I 
should have liked a friend of ours in Dean-street as 
well ; but sure my letters grow like Lady W ■ , so 

VOL. I. 16 
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I will say no more of myself. I owe your Grace mil- 
lions of thanks for yonr delightful letters, w^ich have 
heen of infinite pleasure to me. I want to talk with 
yon about Dr. Middleton's book. I am glad to find my 
taste agrees so well with your's ; the second volume is 
much the most entertaining ; what pleases me best is the 
last chapter, which contains an account of the ancient 
schools of philosophy, and of the different sects, out of 
which the doctor has made a very excellent religious 
faith for Cicero, worthy of the great Creator, and of 
the wisest creature, with the advantage of his morali- 
ty and the better influence it had on his conduct than 
the impracticable rules of the Stoicks, and the loose 
and idle maxims of the Epicureans. This he particu- 
larly sets forth in a comparison between Cicero, Cato, 
and Atticus. I have picked up the account of the Life, 
&c. of Homer, and I believe your Grace will find en- 
tertainment in it : I hear the same author is going to 
publish an account of the Augustan age ; the poor man 
has been very little rewarded for what he has wrote ; 
some fame indeed he has acquired, perhaps too he may 
from his patron be promise-crammed ; but, as Hamlet 
says, you cannot feed capons so ; wit is but a bubble, and 
it is only filled with air ; it seldom grasps riches or power. 
Those that have no wit themselves look upon it in ano- 
ther as an enemy; those that have, as a rival; few 
make it their acquaintance, fewer still their friend; 
however, it makes poverty honourable, and indigence 
respected. Honoured, praised, and happy are the inge- 
nious, but seldom rewarded or enriched ; fancy treats her 
children with golden dreams and happy deliriums ; eve- 
ry man^s land affords a landscape to the painter, a de- 
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scrlption or simile for the poet ; even in the miDes he 
may dig for comparisons, though not for gold. He has 
diamonds at command for his mistresses eyes, rubies for 
her lips ; nay. Homer, though hungry, thirsty, and a 
beggar, can feed his heroes and kings with whole bulls 
and heifers, give them to drink out of sculptured vases 
wrought in gold, and lodge them on sumptuous carpets, 
while himself continued to lodge perhaps on the ground ! 
All here beg your Grace's acceptance of their compli- 
ments. My brother proposes to be inoculated as soon 
as the coach returns from me, which he will want to 
take the air in till the small-pox appears. Inoculation 
is begun in west Kent, about 20 miles from us with great 
success.' 

I am, 

my dearest Lady Dutchess'^s 
most faithful 

E. Robinson. 



To Miss S. Bobinson. 

Bullstrode, October, 1741. 

Dear Sister, 

This morning I was roused by the arrival of your 
letter, which softened the pangs of waking so much, 
that I did not, as usual, sigh and groan at taking leave 
of my. pillow. I am glad to find you are in such spirits 
as to be able to make a jest of our swains ; indeed they 
are not worth one's serious consideration ; yet some- 
times I have made sad reflections upon th^. 1 hope 
the Damons in Buckinghamshire pay more, and merit 
greater, attentions. We arrived on Sunday at the moat 
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charming place I ever saw ; a very magnifice&t house, 
fine gardens, and a beautiful park. A part of the apart- 
ment I inhabit would make you and me a very comfort- 
able house in the state of our virginity, when we are 
poor old maidens. A philosopher, pretty much a stran- 
ger to me, as I donH remember his name, said to some- 
body, who objected to the smallness of his room, that it 
was as large as he could fill with friends. By that rule 
ancient virgins may be content with scanty architecture ; 
solitary, serious puss, being their constant companion, 
will not complain of narrow quarters. Old virginity- 
ship is certainly Milton's hell, 

Where hope ne^er comes that comes to all. 

For my part, it is my prudent resolution 

To gather the rose of love while yet 'tis time. 

I hope you likewise will make hay while the sunshines, 
or, to render the phrase the more polite and applica- 
ble, " Make lovers while eyes sparkle." The JDuke 
and Dutchess talk of visiting the camp this week. If 
my heart falls a victim to scarlet, and I grow ambitious 
of a kettle-drum, I will inform you. I take it ill that 
you should think the road to my heart is through my 
eyes. If it be accessible it is by the rational inlet of 
hearing ; and he who gains it must be rather fair spok<* 
en than fair faced. Not that I dislike the comely addi- 
tion of a handsome face. In my love accounts I donH 
undervalue any one circumstance, either of the goods 
of fortune, or of external favour. No merchant balan- 
ces accooi^ with greater punctuality. I spent the last 
^kyr I wm in town with Mr. and Mrs. Freind. There is 
kioii Id conversing with those who are both 
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deserving and happy. I hope Mr. Knight is well : he is 
in the foremost rank of my esteem, with his friend Sir 
John St. Aubin, and the immortal Mr. Widdrington. 

I admire your classical life ; what a variety does stu- 
dy make ; what a difference between the rhetoric of 

Livy and that of our friend Mr. B ! How different 

is Mrs. P from Cornelia, and Mutius Scaevola from^ 

the delicate Mr. C 1 I dare say he thinks the stern 

hero would not have burnt off his arm, if he had been 
well stocked with Dresden ruffles, nor would little Reg: 
have lost his ey^-lids if he could have ogled in the side 
box. Pray is our friend at Windsor still ? The Duke's 
library is not well furnished with Italian books, so that 
I have not been able to choose according to my inclina^ 
tion. The Dutchess is renewing her Italian, of which 
I am glad, for she has a very good taste, and will have 
good books whenever she makes the language her stur 
dy. You must expect me to be an excellent preacher 
in a little while, for we are to read Doctor Samuel 
Clarke's Sermons. Mr. Hay is an auditor, for he is not 
able to read aloud, and Mr. Achard is a translator of 
pronunciation, so that you would take his English to be 
French. The Duke hunts thrice a week, and has bu-r 
siness, so that our invalid is glad to accept of a female 
lecturer. I thought you had known of Mrs. Freind's 
hierarchical disorder. How Grace multiplies ! I mean, 
no pun on my cousin's name. I have seldom an oppor- 
tunity of sending you any news, for- i hear very little*. 
A match is talked of between Lady Caroline Fitzroyi 
and the Marquis of Granby, and Lady Bell Fitzroy an^ 
TOL. I. 16.*' 
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Lord Brook. I donH know whether I sent you word of 
the Doke of Somenet^s daughter to Mr. Carteret. 

1 am, dear sbter, 

your^s, moat aflTectionately, 

£U2. RoBINSOK. 



To JIB'S. Robinson, her Mother. 

SuOMtrodet October ike 900^ 1741. 

Madam, 

I RETURN yon many thanks for your directions for the 
apron^ which I will carefully follow ; as to the sUfot 
thread I do not approve the use of it, as ail great artists 
work for immortality, and my sister wUl find a little 
time will tarnish her work if there is a mixture of sil- 
Ter in it ; tell her from me she must expect all her 
praise from beauty, judgment, and art, and not from 
riches. 

I honour Lord Sandwich for his wise and generous 
Cfntempt of money in a point in which there are other 
tliiogs superior to it. He bears an excellent character, 
and I dare say deservedly ; there is much prudence in 
knowing how to separate one's particular happiness 
from that which is reckoned so in the world's opinion. 
If Lord Sandwich takes greater pleasure in the conver- 
sation of a fine woman than in viewing a collection of 
medals and pictures, he is in the right to prefer Miss 
Dolly Fane, with five thousand pounds, to Miss S 
with fifty. He has a good estate, sufficient for the be- 
coming state of a nobleman ; having necessaries, all ac- 
quisitiooa gse ^"^ " nmi therefore he is pru- 
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dent to take what will afford him most ; let it ht in 
what shape it will. Miss Fane is a happy woman to 
have a loyer, so great, so generoos, so good. Lore has 
a good right over the marriages of men, hut not of 
women, for men raise their wives to their rank, women 
stoop to their husband's if they choose below them- 
selves. 

I do not wonder that oldC and Mr. 6 should 

dispute about settlements : where there is no induce- 
ment but money it is reasonable to make a good bar- 
gain. I think all our neighbours are in a marrying hu- 
mour : if I had seen any prospect of such a turn in their 
tempers, I would not have been so imprudent as to have 
left the country. I wish some of them had married two 
and twenty years ago ; we should have had a gallant 
young neighbourhood, but they have lost time, and we 
have lost lovers by this delay. 

I desire my duty to my papa, and love to my brother 
Matt. 

I am, Madam, 

your most dutiful daughter, 
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To the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. FrHnd. 

m 

BuUttrodts Trutday theZAthf 1741. 

Two so united in my thoughts shall not be separated 
ia my words, so my good cousins accept my salutations 
from the country. I took leare of our smoky metropo- 
Hs Oft BbmdaLy momingf and changed the scene for one 
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better suited to the season. The agreeable freedom I 
lire in, and the rural beauties of the place, would per- 
suade me 1 was in the plains of Arcadia ; but the mag- 
nificence of the building, under whose gilded roofs I 
dwell, has a pomp far beyond pastoral. In one thing 
1 fail short of Chloe and Phillis, I have no Pastor fido, 
no languishing Corjdon to sigh with the zephyrs, and 
complain to the murmuring brooks ; but those things 
are unnecessary to a heart taken up, and sufficiently 
softened by friendship. Here I know Mrs. Freind and 
you shake your heads, and think a little bergerie a pro- 
per amusement for the country ; but, in my opinion, 
friendship is preferable to love. The presence of a 
friend is delightful, their absence supportable ; dielicacy 
without jealousy, and tenderness without weakness, 
transports without madness, and pleasure without satie- 
ty. No fear that caprice should destroy what reason 
established ; but even time, which perfects friendship, 
destroys love. I may now say this to you, who, from 
constant lovers, are become faithful friends. I congrat- 
ulate, your change; to have passed from hope to secu- 
rity^ and from admiration to esteem. If you knew the 
charming friend 1 am with, you would not wonder at 
my encomiums upon friendiship, which she makes one 
taste in its greatest perfection. I have greater pleasure 
in walking in these fine gardens because they are her's ; 
ajjd indeed the place is very delightful. I am sorry to . 
thitik I have lost so much sunshine in town. Society, 
and coal fires, are very proper for frost ; but solitude 
and green trees for summer.. Then the care selve beate 
come in season, and Philomel sings sweeter than Fari- 
nelU. Tbe beasts of the field, and the lords of the air. 
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are better company than the beau monde ; and a but- 
terfly and a magpye, in my opinion, are at all times 
better company than a fop or a coxcomb. It is the ne- 
cessity of the one to be gaudy, and of the other to chat- 
ter ; but where folly and foppery are by choice, my 
contempt must attend the absurdity, i like an owl, very 
often, better than an alderman ; a spaniel better than a 
courtier ; and a hound is more sagacious than a fox- 
hunter ; for a fox-hunter is only the follower of another 
creature's instinct, and is but a second instrument in the 
important affair of killing a fox. I could say a great 
deal more of them if supper was not ready ; so leaving 
you to balance their merits, and determine their saga- 
city, I must take my leave, only desiring my compli« 
ments to Mrs. Freind and the Doctor ; if, at his yean 
and wisdom,, things so trifling as women, and compli- 
ments, can take any place in his remembrance. Pray 
let me hear from the writing half very soon ; the hus- 
band is always allowed to be the head, and I think m 
your family l^e is the hand to. A letter directed to 
Bullstrode, by Gerrard's bag, will find and rejoice 

your most faithful friend, 

and affectionate cousin, 

Elizabeth Robinson, 

*^* This letter properly belongs to a former year, and to some 
previous visit to BuUsirode, but having no other date than Tuesday^ £t 
24tb, the year cannot be ascertained. The date 1741, is added tP 
recall to the reader the progress of the series. 
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To the Rero. Mr. Freind. 

Bullstrodt. 
Sir, 

I CANNOT describe to you the uneasiness and anxiety 
I suffered from your silence, nor the joy to be awaken- 
ed from my melancholy dreams of you, by the pleasure 
of a letter, which assured me of the health and friend- 
ship of you and yours. My opinion of your good na- 
ture made me ascribe your silence to any thing but a 
neglect of telling me what would make me easy ; and I 
hoped you knew my heart too well to think I could 
ever be so while I imagined my friends were ill. I 
assure you my not writing two letters for one, more im- 
mediately, arose from no point of ceremony, but ex- 
pectation of hearing from you; and want of leisure 
made me defer it till the time of your silence, joined 
to the report of my sister, who complained with more 
fear than anger of the same thing, gave me terrible 
apprehensions for you. And then I could do it in no 
other manner than in that letter which was so long be- 
fore it got to your hands. Your making no reply to it 
confirmed me in my fears ; for I knew you could not 
forget a friend in affliction, nor deny a few words to 
restore them to their peace of mijad. 1 spoke of my 
uneasiness to every body ; and Mr. John Hay, who is 
with us, was so good as to tell me, if he had had any 
correspondents in that part of the world, he would have 
enquired after you. The Duke of Portland, who asked 
me once, to whom the seal you had made use of belong'^ 
ed, came into my apartment about a week ago, witk 



great joy and haste, saying he had got the letter 1 had 
been grieving for; upon which i snatched it out of his 
hand, when, to my inexpressible disappointment, I found 
it came from another hand. This morning he told me he 
was sure it was right ; but I shook my head, and said 
1 was afraid not ; but this time the joy recompensed 
the chagrin 1 had suffered before. I wish Mrs. Freind 
and you much joy of what for a little while may be ra- 
ther troublesome ; but i hope by future satisfaction she 
will find herself greatly recompensed for the present 
uneasiness. I thank you for your well meant wishes to 
me upon that head ; but I have lately studied my own 
foibles, and 1 have found out 1 should make a very silly 
wife, and an extremely foolish mother, and so have as 
far resolved, as is consistent with deference to reason 
and advice, never to trouble any man, or spoil any chil- 
dren, i already love too many people in this world to 
enjoy a perfect tranquillity ; and I do not care to have 
any more strings to pull my heart ; it is very tender, a 
small matter hurts it, a great one would break it. I 
have been lately a little out of spirits about my incom- 
parable Dutchess ; she has been a good deal indisposed, 
but by bleeding and care she is much better, I wish I 
could say well. Her Grace has a friendship for me I 
can never find in any one else ; nor indeed would it 
give me the same pleasure from any other person ; be- 
cause then i must be ungrateful, as it would be impossi- 
ble for me to love any one as I do her. The duty and 
love I owe at home will make me leave her next spring, 
but (which is a secret) I do not propose to do it before. 
No one can imagine the pain it will give me to do it 
then, but Pea. Her Grace can hardly bear 1 should 
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mention leaving her. It would make those who are 
above the weaknesses of the heart, laagh to see ns 
sometimes both betrayed into tears upon talking of it. 
What makes it more terrible to me is, that I find upon 
every uneasiness of mind or body she flies to me for 
comfort ; her heart and constitution are of the tender- 
est sort ; thank God, I leave her in the hands of the 
best of husbands, so I shall part with the melancho- 
ly satisfaction of thinking I leave her less unhappy than 
I go. We have often disputed which would be most 
miserable, and strive for the painful pre-eminence of 
misery as much as the ambitious could for that of great- 
ness. All 1 have said upon this head is only to Mrs. 
Freind and yourself. Why should you rather advise me 
to embark upon the sea of fortune in a wherry than in 
a ship? Are not shallows as dangerous as gfulphs? Do 
not the sails, blown by the gale of prosperity, better 
stem the tide of the times than the little boat that de- 
pends upon the reflux of a little stream ? The rich 
freight lies securely at anchor while the small fish- 
ing boat is forced to put out in stormy weather, barked 
at by the Charybdls of power, and perhaps swallowed 
by the Scylla of law. The lofly cedar is only shook by 
the storms of heaven ; the ivy is trod by every passen- 
ger. Perhaps I am a Babelist, and would build to my 
confusion ; but at present, I own, if I am to be bound to 
a vessel, I wish it may be a first rate. I titive no 
schemes at present in my head, but be assured they will 
always be consistent as much with private happiness as 
public opinion. I shall wear no jewel at my heart 
whose intrinsic value does not far exceed the gold it is 
set in, for mercenary as what I have said may appear, 
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I shall ever think wisdom is better than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold. If I could have given jou aaj satisfac- 
tory account of the person^s return, I should not have 
made you wait so long for it, but here no one knoi^s 
more than common report, which says he is to bring 
over the sister of the Prince of Hesse for a queen, and 
to leave Madame behind. This I take to be the inven- 
tion of brains whose product would be quite lostif won^ 
der and falsehood did not preserve it You must know 
this family are but passive courtiers, and so know no- 
thing of the secrets of / I wish your friends 

success in all their undertakings, and approve your not 
committing their intentions to paper, for certainly the 
trust of seals is too often violated. My letter was not 
opened, but having taken up some black wax, instead of 
red and gold, I hastily sealed with it, without knowing 
what I had done ; when I perceived my mistake I co- 
.vered it with the red for fear you should apprehend 
some misfortune had happened to our family. I had a 
letter this morning from my dear Pea, full of tender 
concern for you and Mrs. Freind ; to-night I shall re- 
lieve her anxiety by writing her word I have heard 
from you, but pray tell it her yt)urself. Lord and Lady 

O are here now ; My lord went down to Bath for a 

week, about three weeks ago, to see the place, and 
make a visit to my little cousin Robert, but the young 
gentleman was abroad. Have you conversed so long 
with the curious as not to know there is a difference 
between loving books and loving reading ? How many 
buy books they do not care to read ; others read books 
they do not care to buy. Some men are learned 
amongst the great, but many more of them may proper- 

VOL. I. 17 
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ly be said to be bookisb. Wbere some sense, but more 
estate, '' kind heaven to a well lotted peer has given,'' 
with money he purchases volumes, but seldom bj indus- 
try acquires knowledge. They buy manuscripts who 
cannot write, and classics, though they cannot read; 
they empty their pockets without furnishing their heads, 
and by their search afler knowledge, as well as Solo- 
mon, teach us that that also is vanity. I hope our 
friend, Master Robert, will show us one day that he 

knows how to make the best use of books ; I wish that 

* 

by a thousand pleasures he may give you, he may make 
you as happy a father as you have been a dutiful sod, 
and that the reciprocal delight of a good parent, and 
obedient and worthy child, may pass to another genera- 
tion, as you and the Doctor 'have felt it in this. This, 
with all blessings, and the success of every wish you 
form, is the sincere and fervent prayer of your most 
faithful friend, 

and affectionate cousin, 

Eliz. Robinson. 

I ought to make apologies for the length of this let- 
ter, and for a thousand faults, too visible to you for it to 
be necessary to name them ; but I beg you would bum 
it, lest some accident should produce it to eyes less par- 
tial than your own. I shall be very glad to hear from 
Mrs. Freind, but would not, in her present ;st§te of 
health, put her to any pain to give me pleasure ; assure 
her of my sincere respects. Mr. Hay desires I would 
insert his compliments : I wish I could tell you he was 
recovered, but he has had two fits lately, and is but 
weak, I mean in body, in sense and patience strong. 
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To Mrs* Robinson* 

BuUstrodt. 
Madam, 

I CANNOT help troubling you with letters sometimes, 
as you are so good as to let me hear from you, which 
I assure you, though perhaps you think^I am entirely 
taken up with diversions, is a great pleasure to me. I 
heartily congratulate you upon your deliverance from 

the elegant Mr. B and the gormandizing Dean. 

We this day had an epicure to dine with us who talked 
so much of eating, that his conversation gave me a din- 
ner. The gentleman was just come from abroad, and 
declared he thought nothing he had met with in tra- 
velling equal to an haunch of English venison, and that 
for his part he preferred England to any other country, 
because eatables of all sorts were heiji^fiMtlMMlJl^A^cst 
perfection. He was so loquacious and so voracious it 
was impossible to determine whether he eat or talked 
most, but for two hours his unwearied employment was 
the praise and practice of eating. There was not a 
proverb which tended to this darling subject that he did 
not repeat ; but though he practices gluttony himself 
he preaches abstinence to his family. One should ima- 
gine the daughters of an epicure would be better fed 
than taught, but that is not the case here ; he prescribes 
lean mean and water, while he drinks wine and eats 
of the fat of the land. I never was in company with 
our Dean but his conversation ran upon eating ; he 
must certainly preach very bad fast sermons, but for 
the fatted calf, the quails, and manna in the Wilder- 
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ness, no man could make a better discourse upon them. 
Sir Hugh Smithson is married to Lady Betty Seymour, 
and Lady Betty Montagu to Sir Danvers Osbom, that 
is all the news 1 hear. The Dutchess of Dorset has 
had fine presents upon going over with the Princess of 
Hesse ; the Prince presented her widi a gold tea-pot, 
tea-kettle and lamp, and Lady Caroline Sackvitle with 
a set of Dresden, and a diamond solitaire ; the Dutchess 
had likewise a set of Dresden teacups, and a service 
of Dresden china, and the King gave her a gold snuff- 
box with a thousand pound bank bill in it. The Duke 

and Dutchess of , accordii^ to the fashion of the 

times, are going to part, but 1 believe the cause is ha- 
tred of each other, not love of any one else. The 
Duke is come to frank our letters, and supper is on the 
table, so I can only add my compliments to all the 
family. 

I am, Madam, 

your most dutiful daughter, 

£. Robinson. 



To Matthew Robinson, Esq. her Father. 

BulUtrode, 
Sir, 

If my time had concurred with my inclination to write 
to you, and my readiness to return thanks for the draw- 
ing, ynu would have heard from me long ago ; the apron 
will be fit for a Dutchess if it is a tolerable imitation of 
the pattern : her Grace charges me to make compli- 
ments for her suitable to the occasion, which I should 
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do, if I did not know yon could imagine mille gentillessts 
that I cannot express ; so please to dress np your 
thoughts in the elegant habit of your own phrase, and 
then they will be fit for the person and the occasion, 
proper for the most finished Dutchess and most finished 

apron. Lord and George Vertue arrived here 

last night after a ramble, which the best geographer 
could hardly describe ; they have been hunting church- 
yards, and reading the history of mankind upon grave- 
stones ; a short history ; but comprehensive of all the 
generality do, to be bom and to die. Self-love orders 
that to be engraved in lasting characters which reason 
would wish to forget. Of what worth is remembrance 
without praise ? Then the inscription humbly begs 
the gentle reader to weep because Tom-a-Stiles, born 
1700, did nothing till he died, 1730, when he had noth- 
ing else to do* One may weep indeed to see men live 
idle, and die vain. If ever I have an inscription over 
me it shall be without a name ; and only. Here lies 
one, whom, having done no harm, no one should cen- 
sure, and having done no good, no one can commend ; 
who, for past folly only asks oblivion. So shall my 
friends be discharged of neglect and myself of partialis 
ty to my memory. Dr. Grey is employed in a work 
which is to make its appearance in public. You would 
not easily guess it, I believe ; 'tis no perplexity upon 
mysteries, no refutation of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, no explanation of the catechism, but a thing for 
which his serious qualifications do not seem very fit ; 
he is writing notes upon Hudibras ; his dalness maybe 
a proper ballast for doggerel ; it is better, however, his 
stupidity should mak« jest dull, than serious and sacred 
VOL. u 17* 
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things ridiculous ; which, as (ar as &]s6 light could do 
with persons of giddy imagination, he might have done 
had he applied his goose quill again to controversy. To 
an honest good man as he is, it must he a sort of com- 
fort, did he know it, that his folly was innocent We 
are all shivering with the apprehensions of another 
hard frost : there was a terrihle storm here on Satur- 
day night. If I had the descriptive genius of a news 
writer 1 would give you a magnificent account of the 
damage the wind has done ; hut not having a hurly-hur< 
ly imagination, nor a command of similes proper for a 
storm, I shall not he ahle (according to the phrase of 
one of our tragedians) ^^ to deck my tale with decent 
horrors.^' 

I am, Sir, 
your most dutiful daughter, 

E. Robinson. 



To Miss S. Bobinson. 

BtUlsirode. ' 

Dear Sister, 

In the regions of plenty to complain of want is un- 
reasonable, but I have no more paper than the sheet I 
am writing upon, and 1 cannot disturb the Duke to go 
into his library, for he is set down by the fire very 
comfortably, and the Dutchess is occupied in working 
a cushion ; so that 1 do not like to make them remove, 
and still less to ask for the key of the Dutchess^s escm- 
toire, as I think it is a thing people should only part 
with for their own convenience. You are very com- 
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plaisaDt in saying yoii^ woald read a book on my re* 
commeDdation ; but you would bold my heroes in coii- 
tempt, who have only mustaches, while your Horatius 
Codes, (a strong man he was,) and your Coriolanus, 
with the furious family of the Gracchi, have fine beards 

of an ell long : I do not think Mr. S 's verses will 

be much the worse for wear ; so he may lay them up 
for his son. Pray are they entailed on the family, or 
did he rob old Time's foul bag of them ? The verses 
upon C ■ ■■ are admirable. I have known a brand 
lighted at a lady's eyes, but I never heard of a poker, 
tongs, and fire-shovel applied to them. As the gentle* 
man loves a medley of godheads, he should have bor- 
rowed the tongs of Vulcan, or have robbed Prometheus, 
for I think he was a blacksmith. My laughter 'at the 
odd verses reminds me of the French proverb, ^^ La 
poele se moque du fourgon,'' for I am quite as ridicu- 
lously celebrated as her Ladyship. I am sorry to find 
Phcebus decks no more Daphnes with laurel. Why will 
Laura' make verses ? I am tired of seeing roses and li- 
lies envious, violets blush blue terribly, but there is no 
end of folly ! Pegasus hates a side-saddle ; Parnassus 
maintains the Salique law ; what can we do ? ^' 11 ne 
tombe pas en quenouille.'' 

Choose for our command, 

Some peaceful province in acrostic land. 

We may inspire verses, if we cannot write them. Some 
are fools for our sakes, others are witty for our honour. 
The advantages of these things cannot be set forth by 
inch of paper ; a great genius and a little paper are 
terrible. Believe, I desire, that I suppress a thousand 
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pretty thiDgfs, and that for many well imagined, I c<m- 
clade with one well affirmed, which is, that 1 am 

yoar most affectionate sister, 

E. R. 



To the Same. 

BtUlitrode^ November 24, 1741. 
DftAR Sister, 

I AM glad yoa liked my panegyric of vanitj r ; really it 
was a pure motion of gratitude in me ; as it was the only 
thing that ever recommended me to myself, I thoi^ht I 
was in duty bound to recommend it to others. Through 
it 1 have been pleased with the looking-glass, recon- 
ciled to the echo, and made fond of pen and ink ; take 
but this my indulgent friend and constant companion 
from me, i shall neither look, talk, nor write to my sa- 
tisfaction. Ail things and circumstances it has repre- 
sented favourably to me ; flattery, it suggested, was 
truth, and censure was envy ; kindness was the reward, 
malice the consequence of my merit ; so content with 
myself I was pleased with every thing, despised all 
cross accidents as things below my desert, enjoyed all 
lucky ones as equal to it ; happy to think I deserved 
happinesfl, even when 1 felt inconveniencies. To this 
indulgent vanity do I owe the hopes of some time ac- 
quitting my obligations to you, and the present imagina- 
tion of deserving a third part of the love you have for 
me. When this passion, so decried in reputation, has 
NO enhanced my virtues, covered my faults, increased 
iny pleasures, and allayed my pains^ shall I leave it to 
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be demolished by its enemy and mine, humility, which 
has ever been setting me At yariaoce with myself, al- 
ways finding faults in my person or understanding, and 
drawing caricatures of me, making me see I deserved 
very little of my own esteem, and none at all of yours ? 
Sure no one has more reason to quarrel with it, as 
there is no one to whom it has made ruder remonstrant 
ces. An unmannerly companion as it is, let it be fed 
upon pulse and water, and clothed in sackloth and ashes. 
Higher feeding puffs up vanity, and will expel humility 
presently. It will no more pass through brocade, than 
a witch will step over a horse-shoe. Riches and titles, 
with a little good opinion mixed up with flattery, and 
shook together once a day, will cure the most stubborn 
fit of humility. But you will not join with me in my 
resentment against humility ; for as a servant of truth 
it is a friend to you : therefore I will spare it, and only 
wish its visits ^to me may not be too long or too fre- 
quent, but that, 

« 

Dear vanity, I may live with thee 
In unreproved pleasures free. 

It has lengthened my letter, and now comes in at the 
conclusion, for my vanity is never stronger or happier, 
than when I subscribe myself, what I am vain of being, 
my dearest, 

your most affectionate sister, 

and sincere friend, 

£, Robinson. 
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To the Same. 

BuUstrode. 
My dear Sister, 

Mr spirits have been of late so indifferent that they 
have made me a very bad correspondent. To-night 
they are better, for the Dutchess is as well as one coald 
expect, and Mr. Hay, who has had a fit, is much reco- 
vered. The trial of the witch is very extraordinary ; I 
read it many years ago, when I rather wondered that 
such things could be done, than believed they were on- 
ly reported. But I am now well convinced a woman is 
never reputed a witch till she has done being so. You 
would laugh to see how formally Lord Bacon accounts 
for the witchcraft of eyes, either by love or malice. 
He has lately been amongst our studies, and I plainly 
see lovers understand that affair much better than sages. 
The heavenly rhetoric of the eye, against which the 
world cannot hold argument, can no more be described 
than resisted by wisdom ; but honour, wealth, and wit 
and beauty, to the power of loVe submit. The strength 
of Sampson, the valour of Hercules, and the wisdom 
of Solomon could not escape it. What then may the 
Dalilahs and Omphales of this age do with the puny 
modern beaux ! Many of them are, like larks, best 
caught with a looking-glass. The representation of 
them may not please you, though it does themselves, 
so I will leave them, and desire you to return my best 
thanks to my papa for his letter, and the favour of his 
pattern. I like your study in Italian much better than 
my own j but we have no good Italian books here^ so I 
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read rather for the language than the subject. A tale 
in verse is a mere story in prose. Boccace is reckoned 
a very elegant writer as to style, but a bagatelle is a 
bagatelle, let the envelope be. what it will. I wish 

Lady T. B would produce her mouse, or deliver 

Sandys, if she will not let him deliver her. I have not 
been at Windsor Assembly yet, nor indeed have I any 
prospect of it at present, for my Lady Dutchess's con- 
finement will make her very tender. One of the fami- 
lies to whom 1 did the honours of the liouse, were of 
the drollest sort. I will only tell you their names, which 
were Basil, Ball and Garlic ; all description must fall 
short ; they are originals of which no copy can be ta- 
ken, and are beyond all jest. Sir W is a clown ; 

no red waistcoat ever contained a more errant country 
squire ; he is as heavy as the Sunday's pudding that 
smokes upon his hospitable board. But I must end my 
letter, 

and am ever affectionately your's, 

Eliz. Robinson. 



To the Bev. Mr. Freind. 



Sir, 

I AM sorry fate is so much my enemy as to interpose 
her decrees against your writing to me with the same 
readiness of performance as of inclination. I was indeed 
a little surprized to hear a divine had seduced a cap- 
tain ; I fancy your engagement was over in less time 
than you imagined, if the conversation was to be only 
my panegyric ; for upon making a favourable account 
of my good qualities, and all that partiality, compliment, 
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nnd imagination couM saj «pon them, I really tkink 
half an hoar woulj amply take in all that coold be de- 
vised and said upon the subject ; I am very sorry if the 
poor man is really what you think, unhappy ; if his 
case is uneasy 1 am sure it is desperate. Complaint, I 
hope, is more the language, than misery the condition 
of lovers. To speak ingenuously, you men use us odd- 
ly enough ; you adore the pride, flatter the vanity, gra- 
tify the ill nature, and obey the tyranny that insults 
you ; then slight the love, despise the affection, and en- 
slave the obedience, that would make you happy. When 
frowning mistresses we are awful goddesses ; when sab- 
missive wives, despicable mortals. There are two ex- 
cellent lines which have made me ever deaf to the 
voice of the charmer, charmed he ever so sweetly, 

The humblest lover, when he lowest lies, 
Submits to conquer, andi)ut kneels to rise. 

Flattery has ever been the ladder to power, and I have 
detested its inverted effects of worshipping us into sla- 
very while it has pretended to adore us to deification. 
If ever 1 commit my happiness to the hands of any per- 
son it must be to one whose indulgence I can trust, for 
flattery 1 cannot believe ; 1 am sure I have faults, and 
am convinced a husband will find them, but wish he may 
forgive them. But vanity is apt to seek the admirer 
ra^er than the friend, not considering that the pasi^on 
of love may, but the affection of esteem can never, de- 
generate to dislike. I do not mean to exclude love, 
but 1 mean to guard against the fondness that arises from 
personal advantages. This may be distinguished from 
the consent of the mind to a joint admiration of the vir- 
tues and beauties of a mistress ; for though they both 
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pretend alike the admiration of the united qualifications, 
yet it is necessary to recollect whether the eyes did not 
choose for the mind. I have known many men see all 
the cardinal virtues in a good complexion, and every 
ornament of a character in a pair of fine eyes, and they 
have married these perfections, which, perhaps, might 
shine and bloom a twelvemonth, and then, alas ! it ap- 
peared these fair characters were only written in white 
and red. A long and intimate acquaintance is the best 
presage of future agreement. I have strengthened this 
argument to myself by the example of you and Mrs. 
Freind. I hope, in my long and tedious dissertation, I 
have said nothing disrespectful of love. As for your 
particular inducement to it, I cannot tell whether it was 
beauty or good qualities, they being united in her in a 
degree of perfection not to be excelled; but though in 
degree equal, not being equal in kind, I am sure the 
qualities of the mind had preference as the most wor- 
thy. Your description of your friend is very amiable, 
but indeed the qualities you commend are enough to 
render what you mention both improbable and unfit ; 
ambition hardly makes concessions to love, and is ever 
subject to repent the purchase, even of content, at the 
expense of greatness. Its wishes are rather for pomp 
than happiness. For what you would effect, you should 
find one rather tired of than desirous of greatness, who 
having found seeming good dearly purchased at the ^te of 
real enjoyments, would be willing to reverse the bar- 
gain, and buy happiness at the expense of show. So to 
your worthy friend, according to his desert, 1 wish rich- 
es and alliance to help his laudable ambition. For my- 
self, 1 wisl) the same advantages with one of established 
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^rtane, and character so established that one piece of 
generosity should not hart his fortune, nor one act of 
indiscretion prejudice his character ; for I would hard- 
ly he advanced to the detriment of an enemy, much less 
to the disadyantage of a friend. 

I am 

your's, &c. 

£. ROBINSOK. 



To Mrs. DonneUan. 

Builttrode, De^, 2. 
Dear Madam, 

You, who know that Time is double winged, and curls 
up his forelock toupet-fashion at Bullstrode, will not be 
surprized that I have not wrote to friends and sisters as 
I ought; but indeed I have been dumb with a sore 
throat, and the shock qf so unusual a distemper took 
away all power of writing ; and though my friends here 
were sensible I was much improved by the accident, I 
took it grievously to heart. One would not part with 
oneV darling folly for the finest accomplishment, or best 
qualification in the world ; and truly, till my tongue 
could fidget, and my voice pronounce ten thousand words 
in five minutes, I was quite low spirited. I read dia- 
logues, studied well-penned narrations, read whole books 
of question" and answer, and in short meddled with no 
work that was not entitled a discourse upon something 
or other. But these were but the shadows of the feli- 
city of prating. However, I am at last restored to tlie 
substantial bliss of talking all day long; and now in 
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good health and higfh spirits enjoy the agreeable socie^. 
ty here. Madam Pen is copying Sacharissa's picture 
from Vandyck, and does it with that felicity of genius 
that attends her in all her performances. 1 believe, 
could Waller see it, he would begin to make new verses 
on her, and ask of the picture, as he does of the image 
of his dream, 

Where could^st thou find 
Shades to counterfeit that face ? 

If Sacharissa could have known the Stella* of a future 
age would have copied her picture, I should not have 
blamed her for sitting for it ; but fo^ her, who knew 
not such future honours would attend her, to sit to a 
mercenary artist after she had been so pourtrayed in 
never-dying verse, and to wish to give any other imr 
pression of her face, was ill judged. The lover and 
the poet make the fairest and most beautiful represen- 
tations ; from Vandyck you judge she was a pretty wo- 
man; from Waller you imagine she was a charming 
goddess ; and surely immortal ¥erse is the Elysium of 
vanity ! 

. Mrs. Delany brought us the good news, of your being 
well, and 1 shall, this week, ask you in person how you 
do, and hope you will confirm the good account 1 heard 
of your health. Miss Dashwood left us two days ago, 
and Miss Parsons arrived here yesterday ; Miss Gran- 
ville, L fear, departs to-morrow on account of Mrs. 
Foley's coming to her at Windsor ; this is the present 
state of Bullstrode. 1 need not tell you 1 am very hap- 
py here ; . you know the persons that compose this so- 

* Mrs. Penclarvis is here mistaken for the real Stella. 
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ciety, and my regard for them, too well to doubt of it; 
and indeed I am still more happy in seeing the Dntchess 
in better health and spirits than ever I knew her. 
Bullstrode is much improved without doors ; peace, 
cheerfulness, and joy, were always within ; so that new 
famiture and fine pictures hardly make an addition to 
its former charms. I hope you will go to the play 
with me very often. Ail rational entertainments are 
improved by your company ; and I think the plays may 
now be ranked in that class. Let us contrive to spend 
a good deal of time together, and not run to drums and 
routs ; for my part 1 hate drums, civil and miHtarys A 
pacific tdte-a-tdte is much better. It is a most nnrea- 
tonable thing to give up all one^s time to people one 
does not like, merely becaose their footman brings one 
a card, and they light ten candles instead of two ; afler 
that, can one laugh at the fool that loses his time and 
hi?< way, with following will o'the wisp ? I will follow 
illuminations no longer, but try rather to be guided by 
the light of reason to the company i like, than by the 
blaze of wax-lights to the house I do not; so expect 
me la your dressing room as coustanl as your India 
cabinet, and as chatty as your parrot. Pray how does 
Dr. Coarayer do ? Has he got rid of his cold ? Say 
some kind things for me, most generous rival. Make 
my compliments to Mrs. Clayton and the Bishop,''^ 
and to whoever enquires after me. 

I am, dear Madam, &c. kc. 

E. Robinson. 

* Of Clogher. 
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To tht Rev. Mr. Freind. 

December 29, , 

Sir, 

Your letters are always welcome to me, whether 
they coDgratulate me upon my happiness, or inform me 
of your health. I am now resolved to write you a 
long letter, while I am your plain, downright, country 
cousin, before 1 have breathed the London air, or have 
lost the least part of my Arcadian sincerity and so- 
briety. I donH know whether it is not conceited to 
imagine,' you will like me better while I am most my- 
self, than when I am moulded by fashion into other 
people's form; the thought seems suggested by self- 
love, and therefore should appear suspicious to me, 
but 1 have always accustomed myself to appear to you 
without those disguises which we wear as ornaments 
with our acquaintance, and as armour with our ene- 
mies. But amongst friends, truth may appear with no 
other clothing than la biens^ance. I shall certainly 
read Philippe de Comines as soon as I have an opportu- 
nity, and shall receive a double satisfaction in my enter- 
tainment and improvement, by knowing I owe it to you. 
I hope you will not suffer your diffidence to be so much 
my enemy, as to hinder your advising me in what you 
shall at any time think proper for me to read ; which|. 
though it should be the terror of our sex, a folio, I 
would do with the encouragement of your recommen- 
dation. I was much entertained with a book I read 
lately, V Histoire du del There is implanted in us 
a love of truth, and we are always pleased with any ap- 

. VOL. I. 18* 
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pearance of it, especially if it enlightens objects apon 
which time has thrown a veil of darkness. Perhaps 
you, who have found Apollo easy, ready, and gentle, 
will hardly be brought to change him for the laborious 
Horus ; but for my part, I was so pleased to find the 
inexorable cruel Fates, gentle spinsters like myself, 
that I could not deny myself the satisfaction of belief; 
indeed, I was sorry to divest Minerva of peace and wis- 
dom, but was comforted with the thought, that, like 
Ulysses, I had bound Proteus, and listened to the Sirens 
without being deluded: like Hercules I relieved the 
shoulders of Atlas, and as Diana, set at nought the fri- 
-volous bolt of Cupid. I crossed the Styx, and was not 
frightened at the barking of Cerberus, but wandered 
with pleasure in the Elysian fields: in my return I 
found the Phoenix' nest, and looked at the Gorgon without 
terror. This clue to the labyrinth of mystery seems to 
lead to truth; but how many years was it before it 
regained its empire over fiction, which had so abso- 
lutely reigned in its stead ? 1 was glad to see that even 
the greatest crime of mankind, idolatry, was error, 
and not perverseness ; and that those religious rites 
were the effect of gratitude to the great dispenser of 
blessings, or the equitable orders of society. But how 
necessary is it that we should recommend every thing 
we do to the care of Providence, since the institution 
of piety and justice may, by human ignorance and folly, 
become a stumbting block unto nations, and an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord, as the heathen worship was de- 
clared to be. I have read Davila in the native beauties 
of his own language, and am glad to find my opinion of 
him agree with yours. What can one say of those 
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tbin^ which never become more comprehensible by 
being common ? I could never find out why many peo* 
p\e that have a great deal of sense in themselves, 
should not distinguish it in persons or books. . Were 
it the unhappiness of only a few to judge amiss in these 
things, one might ascribe it to prejudice or passion, or 
bad education ; but it is so usual that one finds it in ex* 
cellent minds without any of those preventions; and of 
ten wise persons one shall not find ^ve jSdicious in 
these matters. I believe it is of great consequence to 
young people to read none but the very best authors, 
which will not be the case of the women while French 
trumpery is so much the fashion among them ; the ac* 
quisition of that language being looked upon as a great 
benefit, without considering the quirks and the quid- 
dities they study for it. The ingenious and admired 
St. Evremond splits a difference into such nice distinc- 
tions, and is often so enamoured with points, and anti- 
theses, that I am almost afraid to trust myself with him. 
Among mean c^ritics, the word-catcher that lives on 
syllables, does not appear so despicable to me as the 
vile quibbler that sets them at variance, and from their 
strife composes a piece, as atheists make a world from 
the jar of atoms. Next Sunday I quit the peaceful 
gproves and hospitable roof of BuUstrode, for the noisy, 
turbulent city ; my books and serious reflections are to 
be laid aside for the looking-glass and curling-irons, and 
from that time I am no longer a Pastorella, but pro- 
pose to be as idle, as vain, and as impertinent as any 
one. If you will come to town, Mrs. Freind and you 
will find me, however, still so like myself as to be your 
sincere friend : but I shall trouble you with a good deal 



ef mj company, which yon mast take as the trouble* 
tome conseqaence of my esteem. 1 am much chagrined 
about my dear Pea, there is great danger of her being 
confined to the couptry for this year. Alas ! It is a dis- 
appointment as to London, and, what is worse, oujp 
separation will be continued by it. I hoped to haye 
enjoyed her and my dear Dutchess, at the same time ; 
but why did 1 hope it, when I knew there was no per- 
fect happAess to be expected ? Pleasures are purchas- 
ed or*paid with pain. 1 must take lea.ve of a most 
amiable friend before I can see this dear, this charm- 
ing sister; the thought of parting with the one and 
meeting the other, gives me great grief and pleasure, 
that sometimes, as you apply songs to me, 

My face is like the April morn 
Clad in a winter's cloud. 

My joy in seeing my sister will be such as I cannot 
think of without transport, and what pleasure is there 
in knowing I shall give her as much pleasure as I re- 
ceive from her ! Mutual affection is the felicity of love. 
I am glad that, of all blessings Providence has most 
lavishly bestowed upon me, that of friendship, for as I 
am most sensible to it, I am most thankful for it. 
Riches would not have made me so happy ; they may 
purchase some moments of joy, but cannot years of con- 
tent. A good friend alleviates every affliction, and 
soothes every care. I have been particularly fortunate 
too in finding the best friends where nature^s law di- 
rected, in my brothers and sister. My brother Robin- 
son is at Cambridge now, I hope to see him in town 
soon after my arrival 
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1 have said a great deal of myself, but as I could liot 
talk of a greater friend of your's, I hope it may be ex- 
cased. I am glad my dear cousin was not hurt witk 
the fright she was put into by the cry of Fire.! 1 ap- 
plauded her concern for her little boy. Our sex can 
have a care for others superior to fear for themsel?eS| 
so their tlmorousness is not grounded upon the mean 
foundation of self-love, but rather that not betng bj 
education conversant with danger, they don't kDOtr 
how to make a right estimate of it ; and therefore do 
not always properly proportion their apprehension to 
the occasion. 1 hear the Irish Adonis, Mr. Smith, is 

going to he married to Lady L y W th; Cupid 

always seemed to me a blunderer, and 1 begin to think 
he is Irish ; he shoots no arrows but for that nation. I 
am very sorry for what you tell me concerning Miss 
G ; it is hard she should suffer from merit, and 

for a friend. It is envy working upon folly which must 
have said what you tell me ; I am sorry to be the occa^ 
si on of her vexation, it is very unjust to every person 
whose name was used in it, they having all too much 
honour and prudence to act in that manner. Sapper is 
upon table, or I should say more upon this head. As 
for your friend, of whom I know nothing, I can say no- 
thing. Your esteem convinces me he is deserving and 
happy, and so shall leave him ; and for myself I desire 
to remain, as I am, 

your most sincere friend, 

and obliged humble servant, 

£. Robinson. 
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To the Same. 

Sulhtrodey 



SIR, 

For better things known in you than laziness, I shall 
so far respect that, as to address another letter to it, 
though my last lies unanswered. I am afraid the gen- 
tleman jou went with to the tavern talked so much of 
me JOU have had quite a surfeit of me, and have been 
endeavouring to forget me ever since. By being blot- 
ted from your memory, I have avoided, perhaps, the 
greatest danger I ever was in of being vain, which 1 
thould have been shrewdly tempted to had I been much 
in your thoughts. I have thus far gone in a lofty style, 
so that I really believe you begin to think Eliza is in a 
downright passion ; but that is not the case ; her heart 
is warm with affection for her friends at all times, but 
never with anger ; I have made excuses for your idle- 
ness you would not make yourself. 1 liave made plea- 
sure your excuse, or business, or the constant employ- 
ment of your life, the discharge of some duty : or sup- 
pose you only did not care to write to me, I could not 
veith reason be angry at the omS^sion. When you did, 
it was a favour; when you do not, it can be no trans- 
gression. The only thing that makes me wonder 
that you do not write to me is, that you (contrary 
to your general maxim, and rule of acting) lose an 
opportunity of conferring an obligation. If you receiv- 
ed most pleasure by the correspondence, I should not 
be surprized at your neglecting it ; but as 1 am made 
most happy by it, 1 expected you would be more coa- 
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stant in it. The' most , excellent Pea* is well; I had 
a letter last post, which seemei^ to come from her cheer- 
fulness of heart <; 1 am sure it gave much to mine. You 
say you are glad of news ; 1 wish I could send you some ; 
but Solomon, and your humble servant, who think vast- 
ly alike (I don't know whether you ever observed the 
resemblance), are of opinion there is nothing new un- 
der the sun. A few marriages are talked of; first. Sir 
Thomas Robinson and Lady Caernarvon, and Felton 
Hervey and Mrs. Pitfield. I hope there is some truth' 
in the first. Lady Caernarvon is very rich ; I know no- 
thing more of her indeed, and dare not ask after her 
qualifications, for fear of being thought to ask a ques- 
tion mal-a-propos. I cannot add much to the length of 
this, for I am going to preach elsewhere ; the Dutchess 
and Mrs. Pendarvis are expecting me above to read a 
sermon, which, as unfashionable as it is, I have the 
courage to own amongst friends ; but were it known in 
the beau monde, what would they say ! 1 hope Mrs. 
Freind is well ; make my compliments, or say what to 
another might be so, and truth and I will defend it to 
her; it supports me too in assuring you that I am al- 
ways, 

Sir, 

your very sincere friend, 

and obliged humble servant, 

Eliz. Robinson. 
♦ A name given to her sister on account of their resemblance. 
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To Miss 8. Robinson, 

JSuUatrede, 
My dear Sister, 

A CRUEL, barbarous post-boy, robbed me of your letr 
ter for awhile, but at last, ashamed to detain so mudi 
happiness from me, restored it in the good company of 
another of your's of later date. I know you are no 
friend to motion, but remember exercise is the means 
of health. My chief exercise is laughing ; but when- 
eyer the weather permits I take a wholesome bleak 
walk round a terrace ; if Master Boreas reTels there 
too violently, I content myself with a lower situatioo. 
Mrs. Pendarvis and 1 walked out together this morning 
for about an hour, and happily beguiled the time by 
talking of our sisters, and the comfort of sisterly friend- 
ship. It would have tempted the envy of any one to 
whom fortune had denied such felicity, to have heard 
us. I look upon you so much as a part of myself, that 
my affection for you is as self-love. I hope you wiU 
make a husband as happy as you have made a sister, 
and that in return, he will know your virtues as well, 
and reward them better, than I am able to do. Miss 

G is, by her precious brother, Lord W , turned 

out of doors without a shilling ; he is going to retrieve 
his estate, and this is his first act of economy ! 1 can- 
not give you much account of our Buckinghamshire 
«wains. I have seen none but a Mr. Mordaunt, Mr. 
Bateman, Lord Foley, the Bishop of St. Asaph, and Mr. 
St. Quintin, son to Sir William, but he is my own coun- 
tryman. 1 have been at Windsor to see the Miss Gran- 
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villes, the late Lord Lansdown's daughters; and the 
Dutchess has promised to carry me to see the Castle. I 
assure you I sent the exact size of the marble table which 
is said to be worth a thousand pounds ; it is beautiful as 
agate, of a prodigious thickness, and four feet broad. 
When I was last in town 1 passed great part of my time 
with Mrs. Freind. I found her surrounded by her hus- 
band's relations, and had like to have made some ua- 
^^PPy j^s^ upon a ghost in cherry colour, who, it seems, 
was a cousin. I was not so uneasy about that, because 
I could philosophically haye proyed that without flesh 
and blood there can be no kindred, and this poor crea- 
ture had hardly any of either. Mr. B ^'s wife too 

was there, and put out her strength to be witty, and in 
short showed such a brilliant genius, that I turned 
about and asked who it was that was so willing to be 
ingenious : for she had endeavoured to go ofif two or 
three times, but had unhappily flashed in the pan. The 
Dutchess desires her compliments to you. I am a per- 
fect good Christian, and return good for evil ; for if 
your letters awake me, mine will set you to sleep. So 
recommending you to your pillow, after this fatigue, I 
take my leave. 

Adieu, my dearest sister, 

E. Robinson. 
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jIb the Same* 

Bulbtrode. 
Hr DEAREST S1STER9 

I OUGHT to ask many pardons for not having written 
to yon by the last post ; indeed the desire of employing 
my eyes in yonr service occasioned my extreme caution 
of them. They are now better, and my whole const!- . 
tntion is repairing, notwithstanding all that fear and 
chagrin have been doing against it. When they are 
overcome I shall enjoy the pleasures of Bullstrode with 
a happier mind; we have an agreeable family, and 
cheerfulness reigns in every heart but mine ; but I have 
not yet reconciled myself to this inoculation. Last 
night being the birth-day of the noble Admiral Vernon, 
we drank his health at noon, and celebrated the same 
with a ball at night. The Gunfleet was danced in ho- 
nour of him, and celebrated with extreme joy, and a 
splendid distribution of crowns to the fidler, who was 
not the son of Orpheus ; but however he made such a 
difference between tit for tat and a minuet, that one 
might understand which he meant. Mademoiselle Du 
Four had the honour of standing up instead of a flower 
pot, or an elbow chair, and she danced like the daugh- 
ter of Herodias. I hear Mr. L and his deary are 

as happy as Lord and Lady . La vieille Princesse 

de risle des Cousins will be as necessary for peace and 
mediations as Cardinal Fleury. I do not hear what is 
the impediment to their happiness, but 1 guess it is 
Othello's complaint. The world is mad, I think, ^^ Such 
pains they take, to get a husband or a wife to hate.'' 
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Content has too much sameness in it. Men and women 
will sell their birth-right for a mess of any porridge for- 
tune can make them. 

I am glad to find you are well and in good spirits^ 
notwithstanding the melancholy change you have made 
from populous cities to unpeopled meadows. I would 
advise you to begin a course of natural philosophy, and 
get acquainted with your. fellow-citizens, the grasshop- 
pers. I assure you the Dutchess and I intend to become 
speculative, and read the Spectacle de la Nature, with 
a treatise on butterflies. As for the tawdry human butr 
terflies, they are not worth studying; for no microscope 
has yet been invented to discover their brains ; and the 
object is too minute, I fear, ever to be rendered visi^ 
ble. I have the pleasure of seeing a beau here very 
oflen, and I cannot help wishing myself deaf whenever 
I am in his company ; but now my judgment gives my 
fancy the lie, every time I begin to be pleased with 
him. All our senses are the avenues of pain as well as 
of pleasure, and I dare say Handel has suffered as much 
pain from an hum-strum, as ever he received delight 
from a violin or an harpsichord. Then, as to the nose^ 
every thing in nature at some times has an ill savoury 
and a very small part of the creation smells sweet. To 
make a true estimate of the sweet and ill savours of 
vegetables, which are the sweetest things in nature, 
one need but take a walk through Covent-Garden, and 
one should soon perceive the prevalence of cabbage 
stalks over the roses and jonquils. You will think, per*- 
haps, after this, I have a desire to part with some of 
my senses ; but in my present situation I find them well 
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entertained. Pray beg my papa to send me some of 
the flowers of your apron for the Dutchess. Adien, 

your^s most affectionately, 

E. Robinson. 



To the 8ame. 

^ BuBttrode. 
My dearest Sister,^ 

Your account of the ball gave me great pleasure. I 

am sorry Mrs. S , to whom you are obliged for 

your diversion, should suffer for the part she took in 
it; but assemblies and the grand climacteric do not 
agree together. The pomps, but not the vanities of 
the world, may suit with age. Indolence with dignity, 
according to Lord Halifax's motto, may comport with 
grey hairs, but the summer suit of lighty vanity, should 
be laid aside in the winter of age. In your letter you 

hurry Lady R m about from place to place as if she' 

was as portable as Mrs. W d. Mr. Grenville, one 

of the Prince's court, dined with us to-day ; he is a po- 
lite, agreeable, good-natured man; we went ' together 
to Mr. Waller's, where he was to sleep to-night. He 
invited the Dutchess to come to see him, and to make 
a tour to Lord Cobham's, Oxford, &c. to which the Dut- 
chess is well inclined. I suppose you had an account 
of a masque at Cliefdeu on the Princess Augusta^s birth- 
day: The story of Alfred, by Thompson and Mallet. 
Mr. Grenville commends it, and says it will be publish- 
ed. I do not give much credit to his judgment, as I 
rather think he commends it as a patriot than as a cri- 
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tic. Bajes's stewed prunes, with other lenitives, might 
be administered to Thompson's genius, while astnn-^ 
gents might be applied to Sir Ftiilip Sidney's imagina- 
tion. 1 am as fatigued with his hero's adventures as if 
I had rode behind him. He out-Quixote's Quixote ; 
knights, braye or miscreant, are unhorsed ; ladies, fair 
or foul, chaste or wicked, fall in love with him : be-^ 
tween the lance of Mars, and the arrow of Cupid^ no 
age or sex escape him unhurt. Then the fair Princess^ 
bathing for the good of the public ! I took great care 
no such accident should happen at Mary-le-bone. Lord 
Dupplin wrote a copy of verses on my going into the 
bath, which we impute to Sandys, to his great amaze- 
ment. He says he does not know who wrote them^ 
but thinks he is very sure he did not. Every one is in? 
wrath at Sir John Norris's return. The Duke went 
te sea only to clear his stomach ; he has been very 
sick, but is come home safe. 1 hope the next expedi- 
tion will be in mackarel season, and then we shall take- 
something. I hope the glorious Vernon will performs 
some great exploit alone. All the ladies in Suffolk 
give place to Mrs. Vernon, even those of the highest 
rank. I would have him made a peer at his return.. 
Viscount Porto-Bello would sound well. What a temp- 
tation did you resist, for my sake, in the charming 
conversation you mention ! I can make you no such 
sacrifice at present, but when Dr. Green is here, I will 
leave even puns for your sake ; friendships shall tri- 
umph over conundrums. ViThen Dr. Young comes^ 
whom 1 expect soon, 1 will not only hear, but I will 
write. I wish for his coming, as I hear he is very' 
agreeable ^ and indeed his private character is ezcelr- 
voL. I. la* 
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lent. He sends his compliments to me when he writes 
to the Dutchess, and says he is perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with me ; hut that is the vision of a poet, for I never 
saw him in my life ; but he is so kind as to commend 
me and all my works in all places. If we cannot get 
panegyrized by those who know us, we are glad of be- 
ing praised by those who do not. My duty and love at 
home, from your most affectionate sister, 

E.R. 



To ihe Bame. 

BuOttrode^ 1741. 
My dear Sister, 

The sons of Apollo haant this place much ; the tune- 
ful Green is gone, but the poetical Or. Young is with 
us ; 1 am much entertained with him ; he is a very sen- 
sible man, has a lively imagination, and strikes out very 
pretty things in his conversation ; and though he has sa- 
tirized the worst of our sex, he honours the best of them 
extremely, and seems delighted with those who act 
and think reasonably. I believe he has satirized that 
composition of oddity, affectation, and folly, which is 
called a pretty sort of a woman. If any one wishes to 
assume that character, they have only to pervert their 
sense, distort their faces, disjoint their limbs, mince 
their phrases, and lisp their words, and the thing is 
done. Grimaces, trite sentences, affected civility, forc- 
ed gaiety, and an imitation of good nature, complete 
the character. Your reproof for my fear about my 
brother is very just, and 1 know not why 1 did not take 
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the reasoDable side of the question. Philosophy and 
prophecy come generally aprls coup. Reason deter- 
mines our arguments, but passion governs our actions. 
What pity that sentences, systems, and definitions, 
should give way to cribbage ! but two Dutchesses com- 
mand my presence. The Dutchess of Kent came here 
yesterday ; she is a very sensible and polite woman. 
Poor Dr. Young has got a terrible cold, to my great 
mortification ; for he is hoarse, and can hardly be heard. 
A wise man of three-score loses a great deal by being 
only seen. 

Adieu, my dearest sister, 

E. R. 



To the Same. 

BuUtlfdef 1741. 

Dear Sister, 

If you, who have none of the vices, faults, or follies 
Doctor Young lashes, are angry with him, how will 
the ill-natured, whose malice he has satirized, abuse 
him ! Pride and anger will rise in self-defence against 
him ; let but the virtues he has praised espouse him 
(and that is no more than justice), and you will find 
yourself his greatest friend. I have sent you Mr. 
Nugent^s ode ; it is a very good composition for any 
poet ; but when I consider it as the performance of a 
beau, I am surprized. I did not think the quintessence 
of all the beaux in Christendom could have written it : 

That Cato lived, that Tully spoke, 
That Bnitus dealt the godlike stroke, 
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I tboogbt the dear creatuveai did not kBOW : and for 

The partial judge penrertioi laws^ 
The priest forsaking virtue's causCy 
And senates slaves to gain, 

they did not care, if the tailor and the peruke maker, 
did bat perform their dutj. You know I alwayv said 
there were some brilliant sparks of wit in Mr. 
Nugent's conversation, but, like Mr. Tinsel, be some- 
times laughs to show his wit, and sometimes his teeth : 
I never suspected, till I saw this correct performance, 
that he was endued with so much judgment. We 
have a noble convocation of clergy here ; Dr. Young 
and the Dean of are very different charac- 
ters, of different genius, and consequently often of dif- 
ferent opinions in argument. We are entertained and 
instructed by their disputes, which are upon many 
grave subjects, particularly metaphysics and morality. 
Doctor Young maintains his superiority in all abstract- 
ed subjects, and is the man of speculation ; but to give 
a notion of the world, and to point the motives of ac- 
tion of the ambitious and busy part of mankind, the lit- 
tle courtier excels. Dr. Young has only studied him- 
self, and in himself has found wisdom, integrity, bene- 
volence, and candour ; but for intrigue and cabal he is 
utterly unacquainted with it. I think it is fortunate 
for Mr. M ^i — that you have given him a little respite 
from dancing in this hot weather : really you are a bad 
economist to waste lovers at that rate. Why! you 
would wear a thin man to the bone in a week, and a 
fat man would distil as if he were in an alembic ; and let 
me tell you, a beau might make a sort of puppy dog 
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water very good for the compleiion. The Dutchess 
of Marlborough, and a few of the million of Treyors, 
were here yesterday, and to-morrow we are to have 
Mrs. Tatton and her daughters. Do not forget to 
tender my duty to my papa, mamma, and affection to 
my brothers. 

your affectionate sister, 

£. R. 



To the Same. 

BuUstrodCy 1741. 
Mv DEAR SlSTEII, 

For the benefit of my constitution I starved myself 
in the north wind this morning till one, then, for the 
good of my spiritualities, I attended chapel till half 
after one, and from that time till two, employed myself 
in the necessary decorations of my person. Then I 
was summoned to follow the call of nature and the din- 
ner-bell to the dining-room, where having eat as if I 
were no goddess, though the poet laoreat of Canter- 
bury says j^en vauz trois, and having drunk, or rather, 
as celestials say, quaffed a glass of Madeira, my spirits 
were not elevated above the weight of ham and chick- 
ens till an hour after dinner, and then I proposed to 
write ; but Doctor Young came in and entertained my 
mental faculties ^^ with a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul,'^ till six, and left me a notion or two which I 
could not digest till tea came in: and whether the 
warm water relaxed the obstinacy of my former opi- 
nion or no, 1 cannot tell, but at last I uiderstood all 
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very clearly, and am come down to write joet before 
the hour of cribbage, at wlach I have got great ap- 
plause as a genius, and it being the first time I ever 
acquired fame in the way of cards, I am not willing to 
lose this new and considerable part of my character. 
I think I haye sent you my journal, and cannot help 
poking,' now I am compared to Minenra, of Swift's 
yerses, ^^ Pailas grew vapourish and odd,'' for some 
of my employments are of the same importance as cut- 
ting paper : indeed, for me you should read blot paper 
rather than cut paper. I have net had' a line from my 
brother Robert. I propose writing to Morris as soon 
as I think he will be in town ; indeed, I have been 
very remiss of late, but I fancy you must be tired of 
haying so many letters in the family, i must obey the 
high behests of the Dutchess; cribbage is the word; 
belieye me 1 would rather write to you than get the 
knaye or twenty in crib ; in spite of fifleen two, fif- 
teen four and a pair six, my thoughts are with yoa. 

£. R0BIKS05. 



To tJie Same. 

BuUairode. 
My dear Sister, 

I WAS ashamed, sorry, disappointed, and an hundred 

other things, that the remiss and lazy deserve to be, 

that I could not write to you last post My inclinatioB 

to write to you is well known ; so that I need not assure 

you the omission was not by choice. The truth was^ 

my eyes not being well, I was reduced to haye a bUstex 



on my back. WeH may it bend to such a weight of 
calamity ! The ptmishmeDts of sinftTl mortals generally 
fall on the rear. The ill-bred man is kicked, the pil- 
fering soldier, the trangressing nymph, the idle vaga- 
bond, al^receive lashes on the back. We are now a small 
faunily in comparison of onr usual number. The Duke, 
Mrs. Pendarris, Lord Oeoi^e, and Mr. Green, are all 
gone to Town^ the ^gentlemen for the birth-day, and do 
not return till Si^nday. We are now quite a Uttle par- 
ty, but as cheerful as if we had a whole world to laugh 
with. Indeed we have it to laugh at, which is a safer 
amusement. Your description of the ball and supper is 
excellent. It was all a la daube. I am glad you went 
away before the scene of the shambles was opened. To 
be sure, our friend bought he was making a carrion 
entertainment for my Lord Thanet^s hounds. Thomas 
Diafoirus, who asked his mistress to see a dissection, 
did not offer a more absurd entertainment than this feast 
of mangled limbs. The Dutchess of Kent and Dr. 
Young, have long left us. You would like Dr. Young ; 
he has nothing of the gall of satire in his conversation, 
but many pretty thoughts, and a particular regard for 
women when they are good. I have laid aside the Ar- 
cadia till Mrs. Pendarvis comes, who is fond of it, and 
the Dutchess and I have agreed that she shall read it 
to us. I have been quite tired of the hero ^ver since I 
caught him napping. I believe I mentioned the fa- 
jDOua mask of Alfred to you in my last ; it is now pub- 
lished. In the first scene, I stumbled into a gulplqr 
pool, and a trembling quagmire ; it is a suUime piece 
of nonsense, with very few good things in it. I have 
not read it all, but I hav€ made no impatient enquiries 
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after it I thiok the plot seems not unlike Guttaviur 
Vasa, a hero in distress whose je dc seal qaoi heroical 
fashion, in taking a walk, or sitting down on a bank, be- 
tray an air of majesty that you know may be a compli- 
ment to our countrymen, to show how sagacious they 
are ; or that, like lions, they can smell the blood royal ; 
but no instinct of that sort, except Sir John FalstaBPs, 
has erer pleased me. When I am pretty well, I go in- 
to a tub of cold water. My dreams are not like those 
of the Persian Monarch in the Spectator, or 1 would 
send you them. By a violent hurry in my head I find 
I am not in my element, but ever desire to resemble 

Lord G , who complains oi beisg a goose out of 

water. 

I am, my dear sister, 

your^s most affectionately, 

Euz. RoBIN8o^'. 



To the Same. 

BuOttnit. 
My DEiR Sister, 

I HAD no letter, from the last post, for which I have 
blamed the post-boy, and every thing between this 
place and Horton. To-morrow I hope to have a letter 
from you, I had many in my sleep ; for I dreamt of you 
all night, and was mortified in the morning to find my- 
self a loser by being awakened. I have sent 'you the 
leaves, but fear they will not please you; I copied them 
as well as I could, and wish you had every day some 
commands for me, that I might always have something 



to do wblch I should perform with pleasure. We ex- 
pect Mr. and Mrs. West, and live in hopes of Dr. Young. 
He is now at Welwyn, sowing spiritual things in his 
parish. The sun will not shine on our microscope, 
which is a great vexation to the curious. Last night 
bj the candle, I saw a fringe upon a leaf that would 
have done excellently well for jour apron, and I dare 
say you would have made an admirable imitation of it 
My brother Robert will soon be with you. 1 hope too 
to see him in town, for he will not be Didce and Dutch- 
ess enticed. Sunday se^nnight is the day fixed for our 
departure. Oh ! then for operas and delight ! Mr. Har- 
ley is come from London to-day, but has brought us no 
news ; the town is full, but I do not hear of any giote^ 
ties going forward. Poor Mr. B takes his misfor- 
tunes so to heart, that I really pity him, but I have no 
balsam of hearths-ease for him. If he should die, I will 
have him buried in Westminster abbey, next to the wo- 
man who died with the prick of a finger, for it is quite 
as extraordinary, and he shall have his figure languish- 
ing in wax, with ^^ Miss Robinson fecit,'' written over 
his head. I really compassionate his sufferings, and 
pity him ; but though I am as compassionate, I am as 
cold as charity : he pours out his soul in lamentations 
to his friends, and all 

Bat the nym^ that should ceditsB bis wroog^ 
A^fnd his passion, and reprove his song^ 

for the rhyme will have it so — ditty would have been 
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l>etter. I am glad he has such a stock of flesh to waste 
upon Waller says that 

Sleep from careful lovers flies. 

To bathe himself in Sacharissa's eyes. 

A less elegant poet might say, that flesh forsook my 
lover's ribs, to cover mine ; I am really qnite fat, and 
if there were not some hope that I might get lean 
again by raking in town, I shonld be uneasy at it. I am 
now the picture of Laugh and be fat, and begin to think 
myself a comely personage. Indeed, I wear well, and 
my friends say I look better than ever. I have written 
to my brother Matt to-night, who is happy in the 
arms of Alma Mater, of whom he is a learned son. Mrs. 
Freind informs me the old doctor is in better health 
than for years past ; one would think he had been boil- 
ed in Medea^s kettle. Adieu ; supper is on taUe. 

Eliz. Robinson. 



To the Rero. Mr. Freind. 

BvUttrodey Abv. 15. 
Sir, 

Your long expected, and at last despaired of letter, 
was sent to me here ; 1 could hardly believe my eyes 
when they endeavoured to persuade me the direction 
was written by your hand ; but the desire I had to find 
you was just, and that I was happy, made me give 
credit to their information. So far I have been ci?ii 
enough ; but now expect to taste a Httle of the bit- 
terness of my wrath. Pray why did not you tell 
me in your letter if Mrs. Freind was well, where she 
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wa8, what she was doing, and what she was thinking, (if 
there was any chance she might be thinking of me ;) 
are not these matters of importance in friendship ? You 
sent me a scrap to tell me what I very well knew, that 
you ought to have wrote to me before, and you write 
it so short and lazily that it convinced me of what I 
was ready to saspect, that you had rather not have done 
it then. Then, say you, your time is taken up by your 
duty ; let me tell you friendship is a duty, the chief 
branches of which are constant remembrance, kind let- 
ters, petits soins, and minute attentions. To give friend- 
ship the name of a duty would frighten many people 
from it, but I know it would everlastingly recommend 
it to you. Indeed, I think if you employ all your time 
in making sermons, you should send copies of them to 
your friends. Are we to be neither merry nor jwise ? 
Really I thought your letters would have made me both, 
when the dreams of Pindqs and the Aonian maids de- 
light no more. — You can change your subject to things 
good, wise, and holy. As for me, who dwell in the me- 
dium between judgment and fancy, and so happily have 
escaped both, have 1 not, with an honest dulness, insert- 
ed many a moral observation in a parenthesis, to the 
heavy lengthening of an important piece of scandal, or 
a sentence about the weather ? I have been an extra- 
ordinary correspondent to you. I am sure I always an- 
swered your letters before you even desired it, and 
never concluded an epistle till you was heartily tired of 
it ; so that in the whole course of our correspondence 
I never disappointed you. But you tell me I write so. 
excellently well that you do not deserve my letters. 
The modesty is rare ; I never knew but one instance 
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of the like, which was of a person in the rfaeniDatism, 
who being told pain was a trial of their virtae, and as 
a means of being approved good, desirable, the patient 
answered with an humility as great as jour's, that not 
being equal to the occasion they were unworthy of it 
All this was spoken on both sides with great grayitfr, 
and I could not help remarking it ; and it is the fresher 
In my memory as it has been the only instance,* except- 
ing the present, that I recollect, of a person's declining 
what they thought a benefit. I left Mount Morris the 
13th of last month, and came to this place to my dear and 
amiable friend, whom I found as indulgent, good, and par- 
tial to me as 1 left her ; for her friendship to me takii^ 
its rise from her goodness, and not my merit, 1 look 
upon it as unalterable, which 1 should not have the pre- 
sumption to do if it had any other foundation than her 
generosity. You know she met, this summer, with an 
a£3iction of a very melancholy kind, under which she 
has behaved in a manner that increased my esteem for 
her, after 1 thought nothing could be added to it. Ten- 
derness and piety towards the person she lost, and re- 
signation to that power who took him hence, appeared 
in her behaviour with a lustre hypocrisy cannot imitate, 
but virtue must admire. How amiable is that state of 
mind in which there is nothing of insensibility or impa- 
tience, which is as willing to suffer as apt to feel, and 
which submits to Providence in every thing ! Resigna- 
tion and patience are virtues seldom to be found with 
the fortunate ; they are lessons learnt in the rude school 
of adversity. The indulgencies of fortune are apt to 
strengthen the will, make it imperious, and the temper 
froward. Unhappy state of mortality, that prosperity 
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Is as fall of danger as adversity is of sufferance ! BqI 
the hazards of every fortune teach us this good lesson,, 
that we, who can know nothing, should cheerfully suh-> 
mit to Him who knows all things. You will be glad to 
hear my counterpart in Kent is in good health ;. we re- 
semble each other in nothing more than, a sincere re* 
gard for you and Mrs. Freind. You were frequently 
the subject of our conversation, especially, as my Pea 
will tell you, when with one heart and one mind, we 
walked in a grove, where none but the sweet bird of 
night mixed in the conversation. Friendship, retire- 
ment, happiness, and harmony, all contributed to put us 
in mind of you. Could no humble sister turtles in your. 
dlKve-house put you in. mind of us? I had not suffered 
your neglect in silence, if I had either eyes or health, 
but I have been half blind,, and half sick, most of the 
summer. Here Pea had an opportunity of shewing her 
tenderness, and indeed she did it in such a manner that 
without any stoical firmness, I could almost have main- 
tained the principle that pain was no evil ; indeed, I 
fear to be better acquainted with her, for afler almost 
twenty years society I find her every day more and- 
more to be loved and valued ; and indeed I think our 
attachment to each other is too great To punish the 
idolatry of the mind, I find ease is a- sacrifice made to 
the engraven image in the heart. Friendship is very 
anxious,, and the order of things mocks our anxiety ; i 
have just had an instance of it, my brother Robinsoa 
took a resolution this summer of being inoculated; 
great was my care while it was in prospect. Fear is a 
false medium, and magnifies the objects we see througlL 
it: it increased the danger perhaps a little, but still i 
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was well pleased it should be done. In regard to me he 
would not be inoculated till I was safe at Bullstrodc, 
the operation was then performed, but he continues in 
perfect health, and his physicians say he will not hare 
the small-pox now. At this I am much disappointed, 
as he will again be liable to the danger of having it in 
the natural way, to which my reason is something 
averse, my prejudices much. I had answered your let- 
ter as soon as 1 received it, if my thoughts had not been 
entirely taken up about my brother ; now I am more 
composed. It has happened, it seems, but ill, but to 
whom does it seem so ? to the blind to fate, and truth. 
In what we call accidents of fortune, as well as the off 
der of things, whatever is,, is right You see I write to 
you as if 1 thought you had still the regard for my hap- 
piness, and for all related to me, that you used to pro- 
fess in the days of our correspondence ; for it would 
not be pardonable in me to say so much of myself, my 
sister, and my brother, if I did not suppose them to be 
persons for i^horn you had some afifection. However, 
let it be as it will, you cannot wonder at me. AH people 
love themselves, and many love their brothers and sis- 
ters ; 1 am sure you, whom 1 take to be a connoisseur 
in friendship, will allow it is the most natural of 
any ; the deepest impressions are made in youth, when 
the heart is not hardened by time and accidents, the af- 
fections not blunted by disappointment, nor the mind 
distracted by business : then we are tender and disinter- 
ested. Vanity fills not the space of our affections with 
the equipage of the world, nor does ambition employ 
our thoughts on its more serious trifles; our passions 
are calm and our lives serene. Then, before hypoc* 



nsj or pride, avarice^ or ambitioii take us, is the time 
for friendship, 

When souls each other draw, 

And love is liberty, and nature law* 

What you say is very true of the uDgeneroasness of flat- 
teriog people, and then ridiculing them ; but flattery is 
ever preparing ridicule. Absurdity is the child of er» 
roTy but chiefly of the mistaking ourselves ; and nothing, 
you know, does so mislead us as flattery: and as to 
oUiging the world by civility, it is in vain to endeavouj 
it ; as Solomon says, we must do well to ourselves, and 
the world will speak well of us. Popularity is the 
"TOnest of all the things that are done under the sun : I 
mean if proposed as the end of our actions. As for that 
praise which accompanies actions done for good and 
great purposes, it is music to an honest ear, and the de- 
light of the benevolent ; but I had rather be bound to 
whistle to the hydra than make it my business to be al- 
ways speaking and doing things of courtesy to the grand 
monde. Have you seen Mr. Lyttelton's verses upon St. 
Agnes's shrine ? if you have not, I will send them to 
you ; I think they are extremely pretty, and quite poe- 
tical, and full of fancy. I wish you could see the table 
I am writing at, it is adorned with four of the Dutchess 
of Portland's children ; they are as beautiful, and what 
is not always the happiness of the beautiful, as innocent 
as angels. They are building card-houses, and I think 
at the grand Tower of Babel there was not a greater 
confusion of tongues. Even in this amusement I see 
the different bent of their tempers ; one is careful of 
the foundation of the house, another is ambitious to 
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have it high, though the fabrick totten with its emi- 
nence ; another is impatient to hare it finished, and the 
fourth wants me to put something in it that it cannot 
hold. How harmless is this exercise of their little pas- 
sions ! yet here is something of ambition, covetousness, 
and impatience. Thanks to Providence, their fortune 
is so well laid, they do not build it upon king, queen, or 
knare. If I had the education of a child oi large for- 
tune, it should not, in its earliest infancy, play a t^ck 
with a court card. But, alas ! it is too late that we 
taste the wormwood in those things. 1 will now re- 
lease you, it is high time, surely, especially as none but 
the parish of Witney are to hear the words of the 
preacher. I desire my best compliments to M*. 
Freiud, and good wishes to my little cousin, and I hope 
the Doctor and his lady are well. Before 1 take my 
leave, I will tell you I am in good charity and peace with 
you, but you have taught me (as fortune does with her 
favours where she takes a fancy) to believe I deserve 
something ; you did well to withdraw the support of 
that whim ; but vanity has still a refuge ; if I cauDOt 
please myself with tbiuking you are my friend, I will 
still value myself upon being with the greatest sinceri-^ 
ty and regard. 

Tour's, 

£. Robinson.. 



To the Same. 

BuUstrodcy the 20/A of Nov, 
Sir, 

I HOPE this will find you happily placed by yoar fire- 
side at Bath, with my amiable cousin on your right 
band, the Doctor, and Mrs. Freind, on your left and the 
charming little boy chattering upon your knee. If it 
were Hot for considering you in this agreeable situation 
I should much repine at your absense ; but when I re- 
flect on the happiness of my friends I can forget my 
particular interests. However, not to carry compli- 
iqgpt beyond truth, though we now lament your ab- 
sence, it will be fully made up to us when the pro- 
fessor of rhetoric^ returns. Then we shall be com- 
forted, pleased, improved, and delighted, and your 
worship shall be forgot. In the middle of dinner 
he shall ofUn cry, let us eat, lest we should forget 
why we set round the table with plates before us, 
and imagine we are at cribbage. When this professor 
comes, jest and black pudding shall stand afar off, mizt 
conversation shall arise from Hudibras and the pro- 
verbs, ballads and the psalms of David : compliments 
shall abound, not of every one to their neighbour^, but 
they shall seriously and sincerely apply the utmost pow- 
ers and force of panegyrick to themselves. What a mag- 
nanimity there is in praising, oneself, when not one of 
one^s hearers enters into the merit of he subject. Is 
it right for a good Protestant to leave infallibility uncon- 
tested to the Pope of Rome ? It is impossible to live 
in such a state of indifference as not to love and admire 

• Dr. Grey 



somebody, and who should it be but one^s dear insepa- 
rable self? After all, how transporting are the pleas- 
ures of vanity ! It is the mirror that reflects one im- 
age back with more than original charms. Narcissus, 
indeed, fell in lo?e with his person reflected by a silver 
stream, but then it seems the youth was handsome ; but 
vanity is a complaisant representative, thai asks no na- 
tive beauty in the object, but can render deformity it- 
self agreeable to the self-beholder. Vanity acts the 
part of every kind of speculum ; it lessens the defects, 
magnifies the beauty, and multiplies the merits. If the 
severe brow of wisdom repels thy airy phantoms, how 
welcome art thou still to the empty head and vacant 
heart, thou divine artificer of human .happiness ! VAi- 
ity is a moral mason, that of dirt and straw can build a 
palace wall ; and from the worst materiaTs raise the 
most superb architecture. Who would rob frail human 
nature of this great support ? You, good Sir, and a 
few more whom reason guides in the ways of wisdom, 
may walk through the world without it ; but in the pil- 
grimage of errors what is so good a guide ? I see yon 
are introducing it to me, when you would make me 
imagine you was received here on my recommenda- 
tion. Far be it from me to reject so necessary a com- 
panion, and I will always have the candour, as well as 
gratitude, to recommend vanity to others, when it is 
that alone which recommends me to myself. I have 
obeyed your commands by burning your letter, as you 
have promised another phoenix shall arise from its 
flames. 

I am, dear Sir, 
your obedient humble servant, 

E. Robinson. 
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To the Same. 

Sir, 

Though a word would have served for your justifica'- 
tioD, a postscript was not sufficient for my happiness, so 
you did very well to write me a whole letter. How 
glad I am to hear from Mrs. Freind and you, I cannot 
express ; and if I could, I would not. Even the appear* 
ance of compliment and flattery ought to he avoided; 
for while those who feel little friendship express much, 
tlyse who feel much must express less than they 
would, and really fall short of truth for fear they should 
seemingly exceed it. While every vice is hid by hy- 
pocrisy, every virtue is suspected to be hypocrisy. 
This excuses the bad from imitating virtue, the unge- 
nerous from rewarding it, and the suspicious from trusting 
it. Because credulity is a folly, suspicion is looked up- 
on as wisdom, as if it was not as necessary a part of wis- 
dom to know what to believe, as what to reject. Doubt 
should lead to enquiry, and enquiry to knowledge ; but 
our modem sceptics think fit to remain in uncertainty, 
rather proud to believe less, than to know more than 
other people. I have given hints in my letter to Pea, 
that I thought curiosity might sometimes be blamable, 
and now I find her letters are not read. But mine she 
is to read aloud, as far as she thinks fit. We write 
every post long letters ; it is the greatest comfort to 
absent friends to write much, but how much more 
agreeable it would be, if we could think to each others 
eyes, as we do, wheti present, to each others ears! 
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She indeed can write without any examination, but to 
ask questions of the dumb is an odd piece of work. I 
have been very sorry, and, what is less becoming, very 
angry that 1 could not answer your letter sooner, but 
many impediments have I met with ; my own silence 
was punishment, do no't revenge it with yours. 

You are very partial in your opinion of me, and I am 
obliged to you for ^our wishes ; what is so far above 
one's desert should be above one's desires. Alas ! the 
time is over, that the price of a virtuous woman is 
above rubies, and as for me, I have nothing but viyself 
in the scale, and some few vanities that make me ^hi 
When few of our sex are grateful, will many of jpow's 
be generous ? It is playing at hazard with a benefit to 
bestow it, where you are not sure it will meet with a 
return, it is a sad sign of depravity of mi^nners^ tiiat 
generosity is blamed, and gratitude wondered at, yet so 
it is in the commerce of the world. I hope I shall some 
time or another see you in your peaceful retirement at 
Witney. 1 fancy the Muses haunt it ; there is a poeti- 
cal turn in all your letters ; somewhere or another the 
nine ladies write a few lines. I am not enough ac- 
quainted with the inspired train to distinguish which 
of them puts the finishing touch. I am reading Sir 
Philip Sidney, but am ashamed to own I do not relish 
liim ; not even the exceeding eloquence with which he 
describes the exceedingness of Philocleas' beauty, the 
exceedingness of which exceeded all other beauty ; for 
as much as the mind's excellence did, as it were, shine 
through the excellent beauty of her person, insomuch 
that no one could determine whether that the eye in 
beholding, or the ear in hearing, did mere receive the 
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soand, or objects of delight ; bat together they wrought 
ID the miDd^s eye a goodly admiration : so beaatiful was 
her voice, and so harmonions her person, as did strange- • 
ly divide the affections ; which after long doubting what 
to admire, at last consented to admire, without knowing 
what was admired, where every thing was admirable. 
Thus does Sir Philip, with expression of craftiness, or 
rather craftiness of expression, so entirely puzzle my 
brain, and so overcome me with battles (for, like Bayes, 
he prefers that one quality of fighting to all others in a 
hero), that I cannot keep my attention for half an hour. 
I am surprized to see that a conjunction of wit and ima- 
gination have not been able to beget poetry ; but in 
rhyme he hardly exceeds the bellman. With a simili- 
tude of quahty they work a contrary effect, for Sir 
Philip makes those sleep who wake, and the bellman 
makes those wake who sleep. I don^t know whether I 
prefer prose or heavy morality in rhyme, but they are 
all bout-rim6s, things rhymed not versified. My com- 
pliments to Mrs. Freind. Supper has been upon table 
this half hour. 

I am, kc. 

Euz. RoBiNSoir, 



To Mrs. DameUan* 

BulUirodef Joniuwry If 174S. 

Sear Mus. Donitellan, 

Thou(« there is no day of the^year in which one 
does not wish all happiness to one's friends, this is the 
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day io which the heart goes forth in particular tows 
and wishes for the welfare of those it lores. It is the 
.birth of a new year, whose entrance we would salute, 
and hope auspicious: nor is this particular mark of 
lime of little use ; it teaches us to number our days, 
which a wise man thought an incitement to the well 
spending them ; and indeed, did we consider how much 
the pleasure and profit of our lives depend upon aa 
economy of our time, we should not wast^ it aa we do. 
In idle repentance or reflection on the past, or a vain: 
unuseful regard for the future. In our youth* we defer 
being prudent Ull we are old, and Look forward to a 
promise of wisdom as the portion of latter years: whea 
we are old we seek not to improve, and scarce employ 
ourselves ; looking backward to our youth, as to the 
day of our diligence, and take a pride in laziness, say- 
ing we rest as after the accomplishment of our under- 
standings ; but we ought to ask for our daily merit as, 
for our daily bread. The mind no more than the body 
can be sustained by the food taken yesterday, or pro- 
mised for to-morrow. Every day ought to be considei^ 
ed as a period apart : some virtue should be exercised, 
some knowledge improved, and the value of happiness 
well understood ; some pleasure comprehended in it; 
some duty to ourselves or others must be infringed if 
any of these things are neglected. Many look upon 
the present day as only the day before to-morrow, and 
wear it out with a weary impatience of its length. I 
pity these people who are ever in pursuit, but never in 
possession ; and 1 think their happiness mqist arrive a9. 
we date our promises to children, when two to-mpr- 
rows come, together. We are tau^bl^ t^t. tbere is a 
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prudence in neglecting the present time for the future, 
when, alas ! our fate deceives us, and we labour for 
otherd ; for, as says our poet, 

He that to future times extends his cares, 
Deals in other men'*s alTairs. 

We ought so to enjoy the present as not to hurt the 
future. I would wish myself as little anxious as possi- 
ble about the future, for the event of things generally 
mocks our foresight, and eludes our care, and shows 
vs that vain is the labour of anxiety. The man was 
laughed at as a blunderer, who said in a public business, 
^ we do much for posterity, I would fain see them do 
something for us.'' I have no notion of doing every 
thing for the future, while it does nothing for us. 
ahall I give fate to-day without knowing whether it 
will pay me with to-morrow ? The adventurers for 
hope are bankrupts of content: may the sun every day 
this year, when it rises, find you well with yourself^ 
and at its setting leave you happy with your friends I 
Let it be rather the felicity of ease and pleasure than 
the eztasy of mirth and joy ! May your mind repose in 
virtue and truth, and never in indolence or negligence ! 
That you already know much, is the best incitement to 
know more ; if you study trifles you neglect two of the 
best things in the world, knowledge and your own un- 
derstanding. ( wish we were as much afraid of un- 
bending the mind as we are of relaxing our nerves ; I 
should as soon be afraid of stretching a glove till it was 
too strait, as of making the understanding and capacity 
narrow by extending it to things of a large compre- 
hension ; yet this is a common notion. I beg of you to 
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Maenre Monday morakig for me, and I will spend it all 
with yon ; on Tneaday I set out for Mount Morris, 
and on Sunday night Pen desires yon to be at her 
bosse. I hope to return to you in the beginning of 
March, for between two and three months; I wish we 
may contrive to be much together then, and will do 
my part towards it ; I am the easier in this parting, as 
the meeting again is so near at hand. Our happy so- 
ciety is just breaking up, but I will think of it with 
gratitude, and not with regret, and thank fate for the 
joyful hours she lent me, without blaming her for put- 
ting a stop to them. Her^s is the distaff that spins the 
golden thread as well as the scissars that cut it. This 
year does not promise me such pleasure as the last has 
afforded me here, but the fairest gifts of fate come of- 
ten unexpected. I hope this year will be happy to 
me, the last was much encumbered with fears, and 
anxiety, and 1 had not much health in it yet I was con- 
cerned at taking lea?e of it yesterday ; I had not for it 
the tenderness one feels for a friend, or the gratitude 
one has to a benefactor ; but I was reconciled to it as 
to an old acquaintance : it had not enriched nor (I 
fear) improved me, but it suffered me ; and admitted 
my friends ; I am sorry too when I am made to com- 
pute that I am tending towards a season of less gaiety, 
for there are few things worth being serioqs about. 
Follies that are our diversion when we are young, are 
apt to be our trouble when we grow more prudent; a 
fool too, which now we laugh at, we shall then detest, 
and those vices we meet abroad, thftt now in a pride 
of virtue we despise, we shall from observation of 
their ill effects sadly fear and hate ; our disposition will 
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be changed from seeing to feeling vice and folly, froin 
being spectatbrs we shall become sufferers. You ask 
Yne how the desite 6f talking is to be cured ? I donH 
know the recipe, and you don't want it. The Dutchess 
thanks you for your letter, and will answer it by word 
of mouth. I am sorry you have been low-spirited, but 
I can never like you the less for it. Mutual fViendships 
are built on mutual wants ; were you perfectly happy 
you would not want me ; but there is no being but the 
one perfect who is alone and without companion and 
equal. Imperfection wants and seeks assistance. 

I am, 
dear Madam, &c. 

E. ROBINSOK. 



Tb Miss 8. RoMnson. 

Bullslrodey 1741-2. 
My dear Sister, 

This day did not begin with the auspicious appear- 
ance of a letter from you. I am glad it is not the first 
day of the year, for I might have been superstitious 
upon it. I wish it may be our lot to find in the next 
year what we wanted in the last. But, alas! time 
steals the most precious pleasures from us ; our life is 
like a road where every show that has passed, leaves 
but a track that makes remembrance and reflection 
rugged. Where gay pleasures have swiftly passed, un- 
sightly marks remain, and observation is much longer 
displeased than ever it was delighted. I am loth to 
part with an old year as with an old acquaintance i not 
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ihat I hare to it the gratitude one feels to a benefiG- 
tori or the affectioD one bears to a friend. I have ooe 
IMurticular obligation to this year, as it has insured joa 
from the danger of the small«poz, which, with a Tio- 
lent hand, takes at once what time steals more gently.. 
This year, too, has allowed us many happy montlis to-^ 
gether ; I hope the rest will do the same, else they 
will come unwelcome, and depart unregretted. I pity 
Miss Anstey for the loss of her agreeable cousin and 
incomparable lover. For my part, I would rather have 
a merry sinner for a lover than so serious a saint I 
wish he had left her a good legacy. I must tell you 
the Dutchess drinks your health in particular every 
other day ; Lady Oxford dines with her one day, and I 
tlie other. You will be acquainted with her Grace 
next winter, and Mrs. Pendarvis, and the rest of her 
friends, whose company you will like very well. Mrs. 
Donnellan tells me she has a closet in Mr. Perceval's 
new house, which is to hold none but friends, and 
friends' friends. I fancy you will not dislike the so- 
ciety. Adieu, my dearest sister; if I could dream of 
you it would induce me to keep my bed for a week 
togetheri so I think it is better that I do not. 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. RoBiNsoir. 

P. S. This day se'nnight I shall be with you, and 
the good family at Horton, telling a winter's tale by the 
fire-side. Oh! that we were all to meet there that 
once graced that fire-side, even the goodly nine, thank- 
ing my father and mother for all the life they imparted 
to us, and4iave since supported I I hope the flock fs 
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safe, and oar meetiiig reserved for some of the ifolden 
days of &te. I wish yon all a happy new year, that 
shall hriDg you much pleasure, and leave no repentance 
behind. May it increase your knowledge, without gir-^ 
ing ye sighs of experience ! 



To the Dutchegs of Portland. 

Siitingboumey TWfA^. 

I HAVE left much of myself at Whitehall ; I think I 
have some i^ght to bring a few of your thoughts to Sit- 
tingboume. I wish your Grace may not be as much tired 
with your journey as i am. I dare say Mr. Achard will 
tell you that by the size of my paper he imagines I 
have sent you a map of my traveb; but I shall not en- 
rich my description with the windings of the Thames 
and Medway, or the situation of Rochester. I shall be 
the heroine of my own story. I have generally observ- 
ed that the writers of memoirs remember nothing but 
themselves ; thus, being very important to myself, and 
insignificant to the rest of the world, I will proceed to 
write my own history, and talk of myself rather than 
not be spoken of. This morning I passed by White- 
hall to ferry over the Thames. Think, if you can 
who have never found any one so worthy of regret, as 
the person 1 left, what I felt when I turned my back 
upon that place. I said, turning so my sister, ^^ That ia 
the gate.^' Then, when I passed by the door of Privy 
Garden, 1 pointed to it These n^ht seem trifles to 
standers by, bat love gives a mighty dignity to aaiaU 
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circuBiattticef. I thought my tracing yoor footsteps, Id 
be a little like Strephon and Claius, in Sir Philip Sidoey, 
where they foUoir their shepherdess in their sbrrowAil 
remembrance till they come to the last adiea, and here 
love and grief grow very eloquent I think tt Is one of 
the prettfcst passages in the ^rcadip. I will now say 
no more upon this subject, bnt lead yonr Grace to a 
more diverting part of my history. When I arrived at 
Northfleet (where we dined) every Phillis and Corydon 
were at a fair in the town, and to enter into the hu- 
mours of the place, 1 walked through it In one booth 
were nymphs and swains buying garters, with amorous 
posies ; some only with the humble request, '^ when 
these you see, remember me ;^' others with a poetical, 
and more familiar, ^^ be true to me, as I^m to thee.'' 
Under another booth, for the pleasure of bold British 
youths, was Admiral Vernon, in gingerbread ; indeed he 
appeared in many shapes there ; and the curate of the 
parish carried him home in a brass tobacco stopper. I 
was a little concerned to see him lying in passive gin- 
gerbread upon a stall with Spanish nuts ; but the poli- 
ticians of our age are wonderful in reconciling the in« 
terests of nations. I assure you there was a g^at deal 
of company ; many hearts did I see exchanged for fair- 
ings of cherry-coloured riband ; and one Cymon, more 
polished than the rest, presented his damsel with a fan, 
with an intent, I presume, not to give ^^ coolness to the 
matchless dame.'' 1 left the beau monde at the fair, 
and walked into the churchyard to read epitaphs (for 
which I would cite an example of right honourable aa« 
thority ;) there was absurdity and sadness, jest and 
death, hand in hand. Some sought to lengthen out re- 
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membrance just a few years, by a frail montimeiit of 
wood ; others, more able to purchase, though not more 
worthy of longer remembrance, ha?e wrote their regis- 
ter when they were bom and when they died, in mar- 
ble. Many of the epitaphs were in verse ; but one 
monument raised my cariosity. It was a little trium- 
phal arch of wood ; I suppose some mighty hero, at 
least a corporal, lies under it. I could not help crying 
out, Oh grave ! where is thy victory ? There was no 
writing to inform why this triumph over the invincible 
conqueror. Death, was erected, so I leave it to the con- 
jecture of the ingenious. If the deceased had left such 
memoirs of their journey to their inn as I have done, 
who would have read their chronicle ? Some friend as 
partial as your Grace is to me. I presumed much upoa 
that partiality when I sat down at nine o'clock, after a 
journey of about forty miles, to write to you. f have 
but just supped, and am very sleepy, having this mom* 
ing waked the sun ; a very unctvii thing, you will say, 
when he is so good as to let me sleep generally many 
hoars after he is up. I beg my compliments to the 
Duke, particularly to his elbow, which, 1 hope, is weU 
by this time. 

I am, 

my dear Lady Dutchess's 
very grateful aod affectionate 

FlPGST. 
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2b the Same. 

Mount Morris, Friday, Jan. 1741-2. 

Hr DEAR Lady Dutchess, 

I HAD the pleasure of your letter yesterday, I was 
much rejoiced to hear your Grace had not found your 
cold so bad as it seemed to threaten ; but, at the same 
time, I was concerned to think I had given you low spi- 
rits ; for cheerfulness is the best gift of health, and the 
happiest disposition of mind. Your delightful expres- 
sions of affection made roe extremely happy, and your 
arguments for my content are excellent. It will be my 
disgrace, as well as my unhappiness, if I do not profit 
by them ; indeed 1 think I can promise for myself that 
1 will. I have not suffered at all from my journey, but 
got here without cold, well, and happy to find my 
friends so. My sister is extremely Ihin, which I am not 
pleased with ; however, as she is well at present, it 
would be a reproach to me not lo be happy too for the 
present : and for more we cannot answer, and would in 
Tain enquire. To be anxious for the future is the mala- 
dy of human nature, 

Facheuz entendement, qui nous fait toujoun craindre, 
Malheureux sentiment, qui nous fait toujours plaindre. 

The coldness of the weather will confine even the vo- 
latile spirit of your Grace to the fire-side. I am sure I 
would not go out in any vehicle but the chariot of the 
sun, nor make a visit to any creature but a salamander. 
If you go out I hope you will wrap up very warm. Af- 
ter the regular life you led at Bullstrode, and the select 
company you had there, sure the court on twelfth night 
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must appear a strange confasion and mixture. Many 
creatures that, as'lXr. Donne says, Adam had heen pos^ 
ed to name, snch as seem scarcely made hy the hand of 
nature, nor yet fashioned by art. In these crowds I 
have seen shapes that Prometheus would not have 
lighted at the expense of an ordinary brimstone match, 
yet they were animated with the spark divine. 1 have 
beheld beaux that seemed to be made for nothing 
but the tailor, or that companion of the tailor, 
which Mr. Achard magnifies from contempt to ter- 
ror in his microscope ; but the figures of human kind 
do not differ like their minds. One never sees a; 
face with but one feature, though one finds sometimes 
an understanding with only one faculty. We seldom- 
find a well proportioned mind. If there is a perfect 
'Symmetry of parts to be found in a mind, it is as in faces, 
where there are but small features, delicate and not 
strong. Where nature acts with strength, a prevalence 
falls somewhere ; where she is elegant about her work, 
she may finish highly ; but to connoisseurs the rough 
sketch of a master is more pleasing than the laboured' 
performance of a more ordinary genius ; and even the 
outlines, and rude draught of a noble capacity give plea- 
sure. My letter is sent for, else 1 should crave par- 
don of your leisure and patience, and go on a little 
longer. Your Grace, as a true friend, will, like a true 
knight, be concerned ^ for one of tha same profession, 
audi, I am sure, will wish to hear what is become of 
my brother's friend, about whom 1 told you he was 
much afflicted. We have heard nothing of him yet, so 
we imagine it goes ill : are not these things wamiugs' 
to inoculate? 1 desire your Grace to make my compli- 
ments to my Lord Duke. I hope I may wish Lord 
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George joj of being a Benator, and hating a title te 
wear a wig of the first dignity. I am Mr. Achard'i 
humble leryant ; and the little ones, and your Grace's 

afifectionate) faithful, 

E. ROBUMOV. 



To the Same. 

Jiiouni Morris^ Jan* the l&ih^ 1741-2*. 

Madam, 

In your reasons for writing to me there was both 
judgment and mercy. For all the good things yon do, 
no heart does better thank you than mine, and, let me 
tell your Grace, there is nothing belongs to me so good 
as my heart. As for being the guest of my head, and 
the chief image of my fancy, 'tis true you are so, but 
the place and the company there are unworthy of you ; 
enthroned in my brain sits many a prejudice trium*' 
phant, much space entirely void, a desolate waste : some 
comers stuffed with lumber, and littered with unsorted 
matter; things by haste misshapen, by idle memory 
deformed, by ignorance darkened, or by error and folly 
strangely disguised ; reason deposed by will, judgment 
manacled in the bonds of prejudice, reflection busied 
about trifles, fancy running wild, observation looking 
through false colours, and confounding and mistakii^ 
objects, discretion sitting idle, because reason's compa- 
ratiye rule and balance are taken from her, and whim 
is doing all the business, while chance is sending her 
on a fool's errand. But my heart, I can boast, is fitter 
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for your reception ; it is filled with fair affection?, love 
and gratitude wait on you, esteem holds you fast, re* ' 
gard will never part with you, tenderness watches you,' 
fidelity, and every honest power, is ready to serve you, 
the passions are all under the gentle sway of friendship; 
Many guests my heart has not admitted, such as are 
there do it honour, and a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance has preceded their admittance : they were invited 
in hy itshest virtues, they passed through the examina- 
tion of severity, nay even answered some questions of 
suspicion that enquired of their constancy, and sincerity, 
but now they are delivered over to the keeping of con- 
stant faith and love ; for doubt never visits the friend- 
entered, but only examines such as would come in, 
least the way should be too common. There are many 
ways into my heart and but one out, which is to be foro-" 
ed but by outrageous injury, or breach of trust reposed. 
I am obliged to your Grace for your wishes of fair 
weather; sunshine gilds every object, but, alas! Janu-' 
ary is but cloudy weather. How few seasons boast 
many days of calm ! April, which is the blooming 
youth of the year, is as famous for hasty showers aa ' 
for gentle sunshine ; May, June, and July, have too 
much heat and violence ; the autumn withers the sunli- 
mer^s gaiety, and in the winter the hopefVil blossoms of 
spring, and fair fruits of summer are decayed, and' 
storms and clouds arise; nature is out of humour at her 
loss, bewails her youth and strength worn out, and fair- 
est seasons past ; thus is it, too, with us. In our youth gen- 
tle expectation, and kind hope, like sofV zephyn fan our 
minds, but fear oflen waters our tender wishes with sbl& 
teArs : in the maturer seasons of life passions grow strong 
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^d violent, though more constant ; in the decline appears 
melancholy decay ; softness and strength gone off^ while 
distiial age brings despair of amendment, and makes the 
pleasure of youth and profit of the riper age forgotten ; 
unpleasant, unprofitable, uncomfortable, dark and drea- 
ry in itself, an enemy to every thing in nature, churlish 
and unkind, it casts no benevolent beams, but blows 
rude and biting blasts. Happy and worthy are those 
few whose youth is not impetuous nor their age svllen; 
they indeed should be esteemed and their happy influ- 
ence courted. I am glad to see Lord George's frank 
upon the letter, a person must have a good deal of 
power to make any thing pass' but by the road of gain 
in oar world ; I am much obliged to his lordship for 
exhorting your Grace to write to me, and desire my 
thanks on that head, with congratulations on his new 
dignity ; may he grow in grace and wig daily, and an 
honourable and reverend cravat shall not be wanting. 
I have been very well since 1 came here, my face has 
acquired no new faults ; it has seen too many days to 
expect to be mended by them, and were beauty immor- 
tal, frail vanity would not be so ; and the first, without 
the latter, would not delight. I am glad however my 
face has not swelled with the frost, for I am so uneasy 
under objects of terror, that I would by no means be 
frightful, out of compassion to my friends : my coante- 
nance has never w<>unded any man, and heaven forbid 
it should make a lady miscarry ! My sister and I are 
going out for air and exercise ; how poor mortals la- 
bour to be healthy and happy ! but health and happi- 
ness are fugitive things. I shall send my brother word 
Jie jnay have the books when Mr. Carter's executors 
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want them. Poor Morris is in deep affliction, and in- 
deed his friend deserved his utmost concern : he was 
with him in his last agonies ; a grief his tender natare 
could hardly support. I believe though Mr. Carter 
was not of a gay disposition he was happy. If sense 
and virtue could make a person happy be was so, and if 
it cannot, what is this world ? Virtue is all that is 
within our power, other circumstances of felicity are 
given alike to all ; sure, therefore, equitable Heaven 
knows that virtue alone outweighs them all : 

If thereV a power above us, as that there is 

All nature cries aloud, be must delight in goodness, 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

My brother is very unfortunate to have the first years 
of his life thu» darkened by misfortune; he has health 
and a cheerful nature to carry him through, but my 
heart bleeds for him. I am provoked and grieved in 
spirit, to hear some people wonder at his taking the 
trouble to go up to town to take care of a person who 
was not related to him, and they express great surprise 
at his being afflicted : I assure you it is the sentiment 
of the great city of Canterbury, though many there 
would have gone twice as far to have saved a vole at 
. quadrille. My brother Robinson was in town but a few 
hours, and meeting with the ill news of a friend's 
death, and finding his brother in affliction, I imagine 
he was scarce able to wait upon your Grace, nor do I 
suppose he had any dress unpacked t^at was proper to 
make his appearance in at Whitehall. I am glad you 
go into public places so as to keep yourself diverted : 
dissipation is the best thing for the health and spirits-,. 
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and I am at presept too readjc to judge -this world does 
not deserve our collected thoqghts; there is so much 
misery and disappdintment, it is not well to reflect and 
ezamioe too deeply. The scenes of the world i^e 
gay, and the show delights our imagioation, but thedra- 
xpa will hardly bear the criticisms of reason ; fools and 
knaves are the principal actors, and many a villainous 
plot, and sad catastrophe one beholds npon the stage of 
life ; it is best to look on with an equal mind, 

Hurt, can we laugb^ and honest, need we cry ? 

It is wisest to neglect all follies, and forgive all vices 
but our own. I hear Dr. Clarke is going to be made a 
Bishop, and I hope the news is true, for, with reve- 
rence be it spoken, I am of opinion even the venerable 
bench wants a supply of charity and wit, and in both he 
abounds ; may his spirit animate the clay (and dough) 
of some of his mitred brethren, with whose mitres are 
entwined the nodding poppy rather than the laurels 
that adorn the learned head. I have wrote your Grace 
an unreasonably long letter, but I cannot release you 
till 1 have desired my compliments to my Lord Duke 
and Mr. Achard ; a thousand kisses to the little angels ; 
twenty of which are to the Marquis's chin, and twenty 
more to the silver curls in Lady Margaret's neck. To 
Mrs. Donnellan, Mrs. Pendarvis, Dash, and Mrs. Dewes, 
my kind remembrance ; to all that remember me my 
friendly recollection ; to such as forget me my hearty 
forgiveness and entire oblivion ; so being in affection 
with my friends, and charity with my enemies, and 
easy indifference about the bulk of the world, I will 
look after my future provision. I am now going to 



read Dr. Gastrel's book. If Mrs. Pen does not send me' 
the world she promised me, Twill weep in the style of 
Alexander the Great, not indeed, as that madman did, 
for a world toqoarrel with, but for one to agree with. 
I want the kingdom of the just, such a long and pacific 
reign would suit me mightily, but this rapid world I 
like not much. Time, and the wheel of Fortune, run 
too fast for my speed ; but in a thousand years I should 
have leisure for every thing. My brother Tom is 
reading to me, my sister is pulling me by the sleeve, 
all are favouring my meditations. I like your account 

of Lord S ; your Grace has as complaisant a way 

of calling a person dull as ever I knew ;* I dare say his 
lordship did not stare at you. All your obliged humble 
servants here beg their compliments, my sister ia pa]>- 
ticular. 

L am. Madam, 
your Grace^s most obedient, most 
obliged, and ever grateful, 

Eliz. . Robinson, . 

P. S. The direction Mrs. Pendarvis is to have for 
the book, is — to be lef% for me at Mrs. Pembroke's, 
grocer, without St. George's gate, Canterbury. I have 
been blooded according to Dr. Mead*s order; I am sure 
he takes me for a termagant, and is desirous of bring- 
ing my spirit under, but great souls are invincible, and 
you see by my affections and aversions he has not re* 
duced me to apathy ; if he should, he would be a loser, 
by it, for I have him in high regard and esteem. 
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7\) the Erv. Jh, Shaw, F. tL 5.4^ ^-c* 

Rev. 81R, 

You will perhaps think me rather too hasty in my 
coDg^tolatioDS if I wish you joy of heing going to be 
married, whereas it is generally usual to stay till peo- 
ple really are so, before we offer to make our compli- 
ments, fiut joy is a yery transitory thing ; therefore I 
am willing to seize on the -first occasion ; and as I ima- 
gine you are glad you are going to be married, I wish 
you joy of that gladness ; for whether you will be glad 
afler you are married, is more than mortal wight can 
determine ; and haying prepared myself to rejoice with 
you, I should be loth to defer writing till, perhaps, you 
were become sorrowful ; I must therefore in prudence 
prevent your espousals. I would not have you imagine 
I shall treat matrimony in a ludicrous manner ; it is im- 
possible for a man who, alas ! has had two wives, to 
look upon it as a jest, or think it a light thing ; indeed 
it has several advantages over a single life. You that 
have made many voyages, know that a tempest is bet- 
ter than a dead calm ; and matrimony teaches many 
excellent lessons, particularly patience and submission, 
and brings with it all the advantages of reproof, and the 
great profit of remonstrances. These indeed are only 
temporal benefits ; but besides, any wife will save you 
from purgatory, and a diligent one will secure heaven 
to you. If you would atone for your sins, and do a work 

* This aoonymous letter was written by Miss Robinson, and 
sent to Dr. Shaw, the traveller, at the instigation, and for the amuse- 
ment, of the Dutchess of Portland and her society. 
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meet for repeDtance, marry. Some people wonder how 
Cupid has been able to wound a person of your prow- 
ess ; jou, who wept not with the crocodile, listened 
not to the Sirens, stared the basilisk in the face, whist- 
led to the rattlesnake, went to the masquerade with 
Proteus, danced the hays with Scylla and Charybdis, 
taught the dog of the Nile to fetch and carry, walked 
cheek by jowl with a lion, made an intimacy with a ti- 
ger, wrestled with a bear, and, in short, have liyed like 
an owl in the desert or a pelican in the wilderness ; af- 
der defying monsters so furious and fell, that you should 
be overcome by an arrow out of a little urchin^s quiver, 
is amazing ! Have you not beheld the mummies of the 
beauteous Cleopatra, and of the fair consorts of the 
Ptolemies, without one amorous sigh ! And now to fall 
a victim to a mere modern human widow, is most un- 
worthy of you ! What qualities has a woman that you 
have not vanquished ! Her tears are not more apt to 
betray than those of the crocodile,- she is hardly as de- 
ceitful as the Siren, less deadly, 1 believe, than the ba- 
silisk or rattlesnake, scarce as changeable as Proteus, 
nor more dangerous than Scylla and Charybdis, as do- 
cile and faithful as the dog of the Nile, sociable as the 
lion, and mild, sure, as the tiger ! As her qualities are 
not more deadly than those of the animals you have 
despised, what is it that has conquered you ? Can it 
be her beauty ? Is she as handsome as the empress of 
the woods ? as well accommodated as the many cham- 
bered sailor ? or as skilful as the nautilus ? You will 
find many a creature by earth, air, and water, that is 
more beautiful than a woman ; but indeed she is com- 
posed of all elements, and 
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Fire, water^'woman, are man's ruio^ 
And great's tby danger, Thomas Bruin. 

But you will tell me she has all the heauties in nature 
united in her person, as ivory in her forehead, dia- 
monds in her eyes, &c. 

But Where's the sense, direct or moral,. 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral ? 

If she is a dowdy what can you do with her ? If she is 
a beauty what will she do for you ? A man of your pro- 
fession might know the lilies of the field toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin ; if she is rich she wonH buy you, if 
she is poor I donHseewhy she should borrow you. Bat, 
1 fear, I am advising in vain, while your heart, like a 
fritter, is frying in fat in Cupid's flames. How frail 
and weak is flesh ! else sure, so much might have kept 
in one little heart ; had Cupid struck the lean, or the 
melancholy, . I had not lamented ; but true Jack Fal- 
stafl*, kind Jack Falstaff, inerry Jack Fahtaff, /aiJacik 
Falstafi*, beware the foul fiend, they call it marriage, 
beware on't ! As what I have advanced on the subject 
of matrimony is absolutely unanswerable, I need not 
tell you where to direct a letter for me, nor will I, in 
my pride, declare who i am that give you this excel- 
lent counsel ; but, that you may not despair of knowing 
where to address your thanks for such an extraordinary 
favour, I will promise, that before you find a courtier 
without deceit, a patriot without spleen, a lawyer with- 
out quibble, a philosopher without pride, a wit without 
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vanity, a fool without presumption, or airjr man without 
conceit, you shall find the true name of 

your well wisher, 

and faithful counsellor, 



To the Dutchess' of Portland.^ 

Madam, 
If your Grace designed to employ me so that 1 should 

not trouble you with my letters, you did well to set me 
to take care of a future state, and to look after another 
world, for here I have so little to do in my present po- 
sition, I should have abundant leisure to be impertinent. 
I have been endeavouring to confine my wishes to the 
little circle of my fire-side, and my care and employ- 
ments are not further extended ; I have a few books on 
my left hand, and a pen and ink on my right, and a 
work bag, which I seldom molest, before me ; leisure 1 
have abused to idleness, and ease to downright laziness ; 
I avoid business, seek not wisdom, but cherish mirth ; 
as for time, i trouble myself only about that small part 
of it my clock gave me an account of; other worlds my 
capacity had straitened as much as a gentleman of our 
acquaintance, who would have put a constellation, like 
the dust of a sun-flower, into your microscope ; and for 
my divine spirit, i thought, like the innocent girl in 
the Tempest, it was only blue smoke that appeared at 

* This letttr is toe prolix, and is inserted rather as a contrast to 
the lively girlish letters, than as exhibiting her deliberate senti- 
ments. She makes trial of her wings for future more steady flights. 
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my mouth in a cold morniDg to teU me ^e day was 
frosty; bat your Grace, whose words enlarge every 
miod into which they enter, has set me on a more no- 
ble employment According to your commands I read 
the Moral Proof of the Certainty of a future State.* I 
like the book very well, but, my dear Lady Dutchess, 
the terms on which you lent it to me were hard, viz. 
that I should give my opinion of it; now I have 
scarce knowledge enough to have any opinion at all, 
little ground to trust to it, and as little courage to men- 
tion it ; the writer was a wise man and a Bishop, one 
that knew more of this world, was drawn nearer to an- 
other, had improved his mind and examined it ; I, a 
simple reader, a young and ignorant damsel, God wot, 
in whom to examine is impertinence, to judge arro- 
gance ; but I think you are well enough acquainted with 
the powers of the mind to know we cannot suspend 
judging, nor implicitly believe. Had Providence sub- 
jected us to either of those things. We should either 
never have done any thing, or have been as liable to 
be led by bad example and precept as by good, for it is 
the business of discretion and judgment to inform us of 
the difference : therefore, opmion is the right of the 
most simple and weak, and only as the general right of 
a rational being do I assert it. 

I cannot say 1 think his arguments to make out his 
'^first proposition are so good as many 1 have heard for 
a future state ; the first proposition, 1 suppose you re- 
member, is, that the true end of man, and the only 
reason of human life assignable, is to serve God here, 

in order to be happy in his favour hereafter : the truth 

» 

<* Bj l>r. Gastrell, Bishop of Ghester. 
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of this, he says, is to he shewn hy a positive direct 
proof take from the nature of man, and the circum- 
stances of his condition in this world ; our Bishop says 
(upon what intimate knowledge of the great Creator^s 
will I know not) that hut for another life there is no 
reason at all for man*s existing ; this is a manner of 
speaking which I own hurts me ; it seems an arrogant 
and ungrateful acceptation of that being which infi- 
nite wisdom, bounty, and mercy, has imparted to us. 
Is the contrivance and disposition of such a Creator, 
whose fulness of perfection moves him to act, and who 
is necessarily wise and merciful, to be called in ques- 
tion in any thing ? Sells he his bounty like niggard 
man, who never pays till afler the labour and pains of 
his slave have earned them ? But alas ! we, who are 
the favourite creatures of high Providence, like the 
minions of an earthly prince, grow proud and insolent 
bj favour. Because the infinite Goodness has promis- 
ed us a world of unmixed and uninterupted felicity, 
we spurn at this, and groan under every oppression ; 
the hope of a future state was desigpded to be our hap- 
piness even here, but we make it the cause of our im- 
patience. It has been answerable to the nature of God 
to make many woHds, and gfive life to many creatures ; 
we see the gradation rising into man by the eyes of sense ; 
the eyes of faith and reason see it rising from us to infinite. 
Mr. Pope says, ^^ in the order of Providence there must 
be somewhere such a being as man ;'' and indeed is it 
not judging more adequately t>f God, who is ever wise 
and good, and as an inspired writer says, whose tender 
naercies are over all his work^ to think man dghtljr 
placed in regard to this world, though bis chief end be 
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for another, than to suppose Proyidence is to be justi* 
fled therein only at his entrance into another state 1 
And also I think if we are here for nothing at all but 
for another life, the whole order in the world is vain, 
the animal creation yain, and much of the design and 
work of Providence is called in question. Our author 
sajs, that but for a future state not only, many virtues 
would be overthrown, but many of our sins would be 
more extravagant than they now appear ; I wish l^e 
had told us what sins were to be of service to us in 
another life. Our desire of living on, and still con- 
tinuing our being, shows the double wisdom of Provi- 
dence, which he does not comprehend, viz. our use 
in this world, as well as the place provided for us in 

r another. It is the first law of nature and of God, that 
we do not abandon our post here till his gracious will 
has worked its pleasure by our means. Then his 
other argument, that but for another life we should not 
endeavour to be wise or g^eat, I think there is not 
much in it ; for as to the use the knowledge we attain 
will be of hereafter, I doubt whether it is by many be- 
lieved.that they shall maintain that superiority over im- 
mortal spirits which they have gained by their learning 
over their fellow-creatures ; and as to the pleasure in 
greatness, and the utmost grasp of mighty ambition, 
being to reflect thereupon in our immortal state, fewer 
still can be so vain as to think it any thing. Then, as 
to the desire of fame proceeding from a belief founded 
in the nature of immortality, it is weak enough* Shall 
the spirits of men made perfect delight in the fame of 
a conqueror or a poet, the first founded in wickedness 
and oppression, and the second in vanity and jest? 
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Was the fame and greatness sought by an Alexander, a 
Cromwell, and coveted by a Caligula, suggested by 
this ? The desire of fame is implanted in us by that 
wisdom which has provided all things for our advant- 
age ; it stimulates mankind to great actions, and the un- 
bounded designs of pride, covetousness, and ambition, 
do not seem to me (as is his opinion) the efforts of a 
great immortal spirit so much as contrived for the ge- 
neral end of society. The satisfaction the miser de- 
nies himself is given with advantage to his heir, on 
whom as much prodigfal expense and wanton luxury is 
lavished as on the other was exercised penurious pe- 
nance, the labours of one generation make the ease 
of another. That man is in the general less happy 
than beasts I cannot imagine ; consider in what a de- 
lightful point of view he is in regard to the rest of the 
creation ; all the book of nature open to him, and he 
alone has a mind to understand it all ; to him it is giv- 
en to see the working band of Providence, how it has 
fashioned ail the curious workmanship of matter, and 
the excellence and perfection of every living creature, 
the fixed and incomparable laws of the universe, and 
from this to adore the first good, first perfect, and first 
fair. But I see I must not go on at this rate, for I 
shall lengthen my letter to a shameful size, therefore, 
to leave particular objections, 1 will only say, I think 
this way of despising all that is best in this world, is 
migrateful to him by whom we were placed in it for a 
time. Rather let us build us a tabernacle of content ii^ ' 
this wilderness, and say it is good for us to be here 
while it is the pleasure of the Almighty. If we make 
it a maxim that there is notbiog of luqppiiiess to be eii- 

TOL. I. 23 
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joyed in oar present state, the greatest virtues mortal!* 
ty can reach will perish. What patriot would lahoor 
for his country, did he look upon it as a dungeon of 
Qkiiery T What sage would instruct his countfTinen if 
he thought folly preferable to wisdom ? What parent 
would bring up their child, if they thought life a 
curse ? The murderer would he the only benevolent 
man ; none would arise to defend the laws, the llves^ 
the liberties, the properties of their fellow-citizens ; 
those people who least acknowledge the benefits of 
their state seem to me least to endeavour to improve 
it by the satisfaction that arises from virtuous actions ; 
despair teaches inaction, hut hope is the spur of dih- 
gence ; if we believe there is happiness in virtue, and 
that her ways are ways of pleasantne^ and all her 
paths are peace, we shall endeavour to make a pro- 
gress in this road which alone can bring us to the 
abiding of content. To speak only of moral proofs of 
a future state many there are that appear entirely con- 
vincing, and it seems a notion wrote by the very finger 
of God upon the minds of men, and 1 think they must 
be very unhappy who cannot rely upon it; there is 
something so terrible to nature in the thoughts of an- 
nihilation and entire oblivion, that nothing but stupidity 
can endure it without anguish : the unequal distribution 
of the things of thia world is the greatest proof that 
can be that there is another where the difference will 
be made up, where the wicked man shall not triumph 
over him that is more righteous : of this too we may 
be sure, that though we cannot by searching find out 
the Almighty to perfection, yet he must ever act to- 
war ds us with infinite wisdom, goodness, justice, andl 
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jnercy ; and if increase of knowledge oftentimes gives 
Qs a new view of sorrow, faitli opens to us everlasting 
scenes of felicity. There are many good things in this 
hook, but the compass of a letter would not take them 
in ; the mind assents to truth immediately ; and I wish, 
in affairs of this nature, where the good and happiness 
of mankind are concerned, nothing was introduced be* 
cause it wears the charm of novelty, or the disguise of 
plausibility. On this subject there are truths > that 
would swell folios, therefore it is but a vanity to intro- 
duce any thing else. I think this world may afford to 
some a pleasant journey, to many it is indeed a sore 
travail ; but those in happiness ought to be ready to 
commit themselves to the disposal of Providence for 
another world, the riches of whose grace they have 
tasted in this ; such as are heavy laden with misery 
may rejoice to be freed from it, and to expect from 
justice and mercy eternal and never failing, the reward 
it must certainly bestow on suffering virtue. But let 
«s not, because God, in the fulness of his grace, and 
riches of his mercy, has promised us a better world, 
despise this, which too is his gift, from whom every 
good and perfect g^ft cometh. Impatience makes 
every accident a harm ; all evils but the loss of friends 
and health may be borne ; grief is not easy to be con*' 
quered and terrible to be endured ; but separation ii 
not so grievous to those who have the hopes of meet^^ 
ing their friends again in a glorious immortality, not 
parted long and then to part no more. No human 
wisdom can be such a support in misfortune as the re* 
liance of faith ; the rules of philosophy are rather a de- 
nial of human passions to be what they are, and must 
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W, than any possible and practicable method of re- 
fttraioiog them. Content, I fear, is ofteoer by accident 
than art ; something of the disposition, chiefly assisted 
indeed by oor endeavours. Oar nature may be restrain- 
ed, hot never can be subdued, neither by the power 
of strength, nor bias of custom ; a person may be wise 
according to the wisdom of men, and yet be neither 
good nor happy. Would we enquire the way to fe^ 
licity and perfection, and ask of the learned the way, 
the learned are blind. Oh man ! why exaltest thou 
thyself? Then down with all but, 

The sacred voluineS) down ; 
Only reserve the sacred one : 
howj reverently low, 
Make thy stubborn knowledge bow« 

My dearest friend, excuse this long letter; burn it, or 
hide it, for I would not have any mortal man see it up- 
on any account. I beg your Grace not to show it to any 
of that lofty race so proud of opinion and superior sense ; 
I think I hear Monsieur du Poivre saying. Does she 
think your Grace has nothing to do but to to read her 
letters ? Must not you go to court, and to the opera, and 
to the play ? Fbo ! 

My mamma had the honour of your letter ; would 
you think I was so covetous, I could not help wishing 
the ink had been all spent upon me ; and the letter was 
"So finely wrote that 1 think my mamma must have a 
writing master to teach her half a year before she can 
answer it. We are now a small family ; of all the olive 
branches only my sister and myself. I intend to write 
to Dash and Pen, but, what have I to say, who am my- 
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self what erst I made a jest of, hke an owl ia the desert, 
and a pelicaa in the wilderness ? 

I am, dear Madam, 
Yoar Grace's most grateful, and faithful, 

£. RoBiNSoir. 



To the Same. 

January the 27th, 1741-d. 

If the world be worth thy winning^' 
Think, oh think It worth enjoying. 

Why does yoar Grace complain of the embarrassment 
of that world your merit draws about you ? I may in- 
deed complain that the happy have whole hours of yoar 
company while I can scarce get a moment of it. Pray 
do not compliment my head ; such as it is, it is at yoar 
service. It is not a head of great capacity, but a great 
part of the space is Unfurnished. 1 only beg, if yoa 
furnish it, it may be with a little more order than yoar 
closet; for with heads as with drawers, too full, one 
can never find any thing when one looks for it A head 
made up with the variety of your closet must be excel- 
lent for making dictionaries, writing grammars for all 
the languages spoken at Babel, or a natural history of 
the creatures in Noah's ark, or for drawing plans of the 
labyrinths of Dedalus. What a cunning confusion, and 
vast variety, and surprising universality, mast the head 
possess that is but worthy to make an inventory of the 
things in that closet ! So many things there made b/ 
art and nature, so many stranger still, and very curious, 
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bit off bjr chnoce and casoalty. Shells so big and so lit- 
tle, some tilings so antique, and some so new fash- 
ioned, some excellent for beii^ of mach use^ others so 
exquisite for being of no use at all ; accidental shapes 
that seem formed on purpose ; contriyances of art that 
appear as if done by accident. But how should i de- 
scribe it ? All the Muses, grave and merry, all the Gra- 
ces gay and elegant, could not sing its worth, its use, its 
pleasure, and its ornaments. Oh ! the windows so full 
that they let in no light ; the tables so heaped one can 
lay nothing down ; and the chairs so loaded, no body 
can sit upon them. The great abundance that furnishes 
nothing, and the variety where nought is distinguished ! 
But I offend the mighty Pallas who says it is her tem- 
ple, and will not suffer me to laugh at it, and you know 
how i fear to be a spinster for life ; so for fear of her 
revenge, I will say no more of this pantheon of arts. 
My love waits on the fair and gentle Dash. 1 will trou- 
ble her with a letter as soon as the fog is gone ; but in- 
vention is now so low that all honest folks are dull, in 
which respectable description i beg you to include, 

Madam, 

your Grace^s most obedient, grateful, 

faithful, and affectionate, 
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To the Same. 

JHounl <MorriSy Jan, 31. 
Madam; 

Your Grace will scarce believe me if I tell you I 
have not jet bad time to write ajong letter. Not time ! 
says my Lady Dutchess, then she has no other material, 
i am sure. You will want to know how I can have 
employed that superfluity of time which lies upon mj 
hands ; I have done with it as the rich do with their 
abundance, 1 have wasted it, lavi&hed it on trifles ; and 
now that I would purchase some real happiness with it, 
it is spent and consumed. Your Grace knows 1 am often 
prodigal of time, and so it has been with me to-day ; for 
the sun lias set upon my idleness, and i have many 
letters to write ; some of them about business, in whick 
I must be concise and explicit ; things I cannot bring 
about without vast labour of brain. I can spin a 
thread so long it seems neither to have end nor be- 
ginning, which serves to give my gentle correspte- 
dents an idea of eternity ; but though such things are 
very acceptable to people of much leisure and specu* 
lation, a man of business would hardly be content with 
what had neither meaning nor end, the purport and the 
conclusion being chiefly regarded by the vulgar. Yoa 
say nothing of Lady Andover ; but whether that im- 
plies that she is or is not in town, I donU know, for ab- 
sent or present your Grace thinks of her very much. 
Why do you tell me you cannot make a return for mj 
letters? You wrong my heart if you do not believe 
every line you write makes me happier than my best 



deserts can merit. I think the days I hear from jou 
take a happy date from the very hour the letter corner. 
Those things that hefore were objects of indifiference, 
by the pleasant disposition of my mind become agreea- 
ble. I am ashamed that 1 uttered some complaints 
of your silence ; but think, when we are touched in 
the tenderest part, how^ sorely we complain ! I am so 
unreasonable that 1 expect your love, your remembrance, 
yonr thoughts. Lore is very coretous, and I fear I am 
of a selfish temper, for of the affection of my friends 
I am ?ery tenacious ; if 1 am not so of other things 
it is indifference, and not generosity, that I do not 
see happiness in them, rather than that 1 slight them 
from philosophy. The sea of politics runs high; 
first rates, frigates, barges, oars, and scullers, all run- 
ning with the stream. We have had all the various 
reports of rumour conveyed to us by Fame's light 
horse, the post ; and 1 find hopes and fears fly about 
extremely. May chastisement mend those that are chas- 
tised, and power enlarge the hearts of such as are ad- 
vanced ! so shall I say amen to all the will of Fortune ; 
but if she fills her house with spirits more unclean 
than the former, I value the topmost niche in her 
wheel, less than the lowest spoke in a wheelbarrow. I 
am glad things go on so quietly ; I have but just cour- 
age enough to serve me in time of peace ; and for riots 
seditions, wars, and rumours of wars, they sore affright 
me. I think one man has acted a wise part, but who 
acts wisely is not therefore wise, says Mr. Pope, in ge- 
neral, and it may be perhaps wonderoiisly applicable to 
this particular case. However, if this head wants wis- 
dom, it has that ornament which many prefer to it, 
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even that which ambition and pride will stoop to, Justice 
bend to, wisdom submit to, and religion worship with 
an idolatrous adoration ; it is a circle that bewitchei 
the mind of man : yet the wisest preacher, some thou- 
sand years ago, said, a wise child whose head was 
bound by a homely biggin was better, but the preach- 
ers of now-a-days saj^ otherwise* I am glad Sir Robert 
gets off safe ; foe to his prida, but friend to his distress, 
I wish he may neither do nor suffer harm. Mr. Pel- 
ham's advancement, I belieTe, is as happy for the pub- 
lic as for himself. There are many honourable men 
named of all sides to be put in ; I do not hear that many 
are ready to go out. As for the two your Grace men- 
tioned, if a purification be intended I fear it will be ne- 
cessary they should be done away, i hear Mr. Pultenej 
will not take a place, which is a noble piece of integ- 
rity ; but 1 hope he will not be inflexible, for power is 
well lodged in th(^e hands that take it as a sceptre of 
mercy rather than as a rod of rule ; and if a person does 
not value places, they are the fitter to be trusted with 
them, since they will not then hold them on bad terms. 
I imagine the study of physiognomy must be very enter- 
taining at present. One might see hope sitting in a 
dimple, f^r skulking in a frown, haughtiness sitting on 
the triumphal arch of an eye-brow, and shame lurking 
under the eye-lids ; then in wise bystanders we might 
see conjecture drawing the eye-brows together, or 
amazement lifting them up. A man in place bringing 
his flexible countenance to the taste of the present 
times, smiling about the mouth as if he was pleased 
with the change, but wearing a little gloom on the fore- 
head that betrays his fear of losing by it. Men that 
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MTer were of any conseqneDce wrapping themselyes 
op in the mystery of politics, and seeming significant ; 
M if, when times alter, they had a right to expect to 
be wise. Then the vacant smiling countenances of 
those cifil people, that would intimate they would do 
any thing for any body. The asses that, in lions' skins, 
have brayed for their party, throwing off their fierce- 
ness, and appearing in their proper shape of patient fol- 
ly, that will carry a heavy burden through dirty roads. 
Then the state swallows, that have ever lived in the 
•onshine of favour, withdrawing from the declining 
f eason of power. Then the thermometers, weather- 
cocks, and dials of the state, will scarce know what to 
aay, how to turn, or which way to point They who 
have changed their coat with every blast, what most 
they do till they know which way the wind blovre ? Un- 
happy ignorance, that knows not if preferment comes 
from the east, or from the west, or yet from the south ! 
Then what will those noble patriots do, whose honesty 
consists in being always angry, now they know not 
whom to be angry with ? These occurrences give one 
too great an insight into mankind, for one receives bad 
impressions of them by seeing them in these hurries ; 
while, for haste, they leave the cloak of hypocrisy be^ 
hind, and shew the patched, stained, and motley habit 
of their minds. There is a danger in seeing others are 
wicked ; it seems to dissolve the covenant of faith, and 
slackens good will. But when we observe how little 
peace attends even the success of wickedness, that 
power cannot purchase friends, nor pomp acquire es- 
teem, nor greatness procure honour, but that the end is 
contempt where the means are base, it must sure abate 



the appetite to ill. Power and pomp are of no use hni 
to make servants and admirers, and could reason bnt 
persuade people that if ill acquired thej g^in false 
friends and real enemies, feigned flattery and concealed 
contempt, not more g^ers than censurers, not more 
noise than ill fame, fejv would endeavour to o))tain ft 
painful and hateful pre-eminence. But flattery, ^' pa* 
rent of wicked, bane of honest deeds,'* represents to 
the great that every servile cringe is zealous adora* 
tion, and every self-interested follower a sincere fiiend. 
What a deal of pains do some people take to make 
knaves envy, and fools admire, though they would be 
ashamed to own they valued the opinions of such peo« 
pie. Strange that the proudest should court the opini* 
ons of the roost contemptible ! I am sure your Grace 
thinks I am not capable of envy, or you would not have 
made me liable to the sin, by saying you had so much 
company, that 1 covet, and that they had your company, 
which most of all things I covet. 1 would fain have 
been any one of you to have been happy with the rest. 
We are quite alone here ; I am not sorry for it, for I 
do not like, as some good folks do, every creature that 
walks on two legs, with a face to look up to heaven or 
^own on the earth, and yet understands neither ; an 
animal that has missed of instinct, and not lit upon rea- 
son ; one that thinks by prejudice, speaks by rote, and 
lives by custom ; that dares do no good without an ex- 
ample, but dares do evil by precedent, whose conver- 
sation is composed of more remnants than a tailor'fl 
waistcoat, who snips ofi" every man's superfluous obser- 
vations to the patching of one sentence ; an inconsis- 
tency of thought that makes monstrous opinions, and an 
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atearditj of memorj that luu laid up every fooPs proverb 
as an iDfallible mazim ; one that thinks every thing 
wise his grandfather did, and every thing foolish that his 
juniors do ; who will not learn, and cannot teach ; who, 
if he does wrong or tight, acts from some prejudice he 
got when he was a boy ; so one can neither blame, nor 
praise, nor love, nor hate, nor lai^h, nor cry for him, 
or any thing he does. I bad rather have the dead pal- 
sey than sach a companion. Any impertinent lively 
creatare is better than these gentry. I am sleepy with 
thinking of them ; the horrid family of the Gorgons 
woold be as welcome to me. 1 shall be very glad to 
hear the Doke and Lady Fanny are well. Adien, my 
dear Lady Datchess ; believe, that as long as I exist, I 
ever shall be with the tenderest, siocerest, most grate- 
ful, and constant affection, 

Your's, 

E. R. 



END OP VOL. I. 
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